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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykert 


Annual  Meeting  Held 

The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
was  held  in  New  Orleans  on  Septem- 
ber 26th  as  planned,  and  a  goodly 
crowd  was  on  hand  to  celebrate  the 
occasion.  Thirty-five  years  is  three 
decades  and  a  half,  and  this  may 
sound  sorta  ancient,  but  the  League 
actually  is  growing  younger  with 
the  years.  This  is  also  true  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  which  has 
been  around,  believe  it  or  not,  for 
some  two  hundred  years,  give  or 
take  a  few. 

Most  of  us  old-timers  probably 
won't  admit  it  but  it's  a  fact  that 
the    Industry    has    more    pep    and 


know-how  today  than  ever  before  in 
its  history.  Beginning  on  page  6  of 
this  issue,  we  are  printing  the  talk 
that  outgoing  President  F.  A. 
Graugnard  made  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  held  in  the  Grand  Ball 
Room  of  the  Roosevelt  Hotel.  We 
know  that  you  will  enjoy  reading 
what  he  told  the  folks  there  about 
the  work  of  the  League  during  the 
past  year. 

Elections 

Shortly  after  the  applause  that 
greeted  Mr.  Graugnard  at  the  com- 
pletion of  his  talk,  elections  were 
held  and  Bronier  Thibaut  of  Napo- 
leonville,  Louisiana,  whose  picture 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Variety  Talk 


The  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Sugar  Ex-^ 
periment  Station,  the  L.S.U.  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  are  now  in  the 
process  of  transferring  two  new  and 
promising  unreleased  varieties  of 
sugar  cane  to  the  48  Increase  Sta- 
tions located  throughout  the  sugar 
belt. 

These  two  varieties,  C.  P.  51-24 
and  C.  P.  53-18,  both  have  shown 
their  ability  to  produce  good  yields 
of  cane  per  acre  and  good  sugar 
content  in  the  tests  made  thus  far. 
Both  varieties  will  shade  the  row 
fairly  early.  They  both  have  eye 
appeal. 

The  two  varieties  have  one  char- 
acteristic in  common  with  N.  Co. 
310.  They  both  have  a  tendency  to 
lodge.  Fortunately,  the  two  new 
canes  mature  earlier  in  the  season 
than  N.  Co.  310.  The  industries'  ac- 
ceptance of  N.  Co.  310,  in  spite  of 
its  tendency  to  lodge,  has  caused 
the  scientist  to  give  further  consid- 
eration to  varieties  that  lodge  to 
some  extent. 

C.  P.  52-68,  a  variety  transferred 
to  Increase  Stations  last  year,  is 
being  increased  to  the  limit  of  the 
seed  supply  this  year.  The  variety 
has  good  yielding  ability  and  good 
sucrose  content.  In  spite  of  its  erect 
growth  type,  C.  P.  52-68  shades  the 
row  well  and,  therefore,  should  not 
offer  a  grass  problem.  Its  erect 
growth  habit  should  make  the  varie- 
ty a  good  machine  harvest  cane. 

Secondary  Increase  Stations  have 


been  asked  to  stretch  the  seed  of 
C.  P.  52-68  by  planting  one  cane 
using  a  short  lap.  This  does  not 
produce  more  cane  per  acre,  but  it 
does  result  in  a  greater  total  pro- 
duction of  seed.  Because  of  the  use 
of  this  method  of  more  rapidly  in- 
creasing seed,  there  will  be  an  ade- 
quate supply  for  growers  in  1958 
if  the  variety  is  released.  Testfield 
data  must  be  carefully  considered 
before  a  variety  can  be  released. 
The  decision  to  release  this  variety 
rests  with  the  Contact  Committee  of 
the  League  in  conference  with  the 
scientists  of  L.S.U.  and  the  U.S.D.A. 

In  order  for  a  new  variety  to  be 
released,  it  must  first  prove  itself 
in  testfields  to  be  at  least  as  good 
as  the  varieties  being  grown  com- 
mercially or  it  must  have  a  special 
locality  adaptation. 

It  is  worthy  to  point  out  that,  in 
anticipation  of  its  release,  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  C.  P.  52-68  has  been 
transferred  this  year  to  certain  In- 
crease Stations  where  usually  the  de- 
mand for  seed  is  large  when  a  vari- 
ety is  released.  This  was  done  to 
eliminate  as  many  long  hauls  as 
possible  for  the  growers  if  C.  P. 
52-68  is  released  next  year. 

The  industry  should  be  very  ap- 
preciative of  operators  of  Increase 
Stations.  Anyone  who  operates  an 
Increase  Station  does  so  to  help  the 
industry  as  they  put  out  much  more 
than  they  receive.  They  do  a  great 
service  and  many  times  it  goes  un- 
noticed. 

\ 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


1957  Marketing  Allotments 
Revised 

A  revision  of  marketing  allot- 
ments for  mainland  cane  sugar  proc- 
essors which  brings  the  total  allot- 
ments to  the  full  current  quota  for 
Mainland  cane  sugar  was  announced 
September  24,  1957  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  revised  allotments  total  656,- 
908  short  tons,  raw  value,  compared 
to  628,424  tons  previously  allotted, 
and  raise  the  total  to  the  quota  es- 
tablished by  Sugar  Regulation  811, 
Amendment  7  (announced  August 
9,  press  release  USDA  2464-57). 

The  new  allotments  to  individual 
processors  became  effective  Septem- 
ber 27,  1957. 

Minimum  Wage  Rates  Announced 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  September  23. 
1957  its  determination  of  fair  and 
reasonable  wage  rates  for  Louisiana 
sugarcane  workers  employed  in  the 
harvest  of  the  1957  crop  and  in  pro- 
duction and  cultivation  work  during 
the  calendar  year  1958. 

The  Determination  differs  from 
the  1956-57  determination  in  that 
(1)  hourly  wage  rates  for  the  vari- 
ous classes  of  work  or  operations 
have  been  increased  about  6  to  13 
percent  depending  upon  the  class 
of  work  performed;  (2)  two  worker 
classifications  have  been  redefined; 
and  (3)  producers  are  required  to 
furnish  their  local  ASC  County  of- 
fice, on  request,  proof  of  compliance 
with  the  determination. 

Department    officials    stated    that 
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the  increase  in  wage  rates  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations 
of  producers  and  will  provide  mini- 
mum hourly  rates  for  workers  rang- 
ing from  50  to  75  cents  depending 
upon  the  class  of  work. 

Producers  are  required  to  pay 
wage  rates  as  agreed  upon  with  the 
worker  in  cases  where  the  "agreed 
upon"  rates  exceed  the  minimum 
rates.  Payment  of  wages  not  less 
than  those  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary is  one  of  the  conditions  which 
producers  of  sugarcane  must  meet 
in  order  to  qualify  for  payments 
under  the  Sugar  Act. 

A  public  hearing  on  the  matter  of 
fair  and  reasonable  wages  was  held 
in  Thibodaux,  Louisiana,  on  August 
7,  1957. 

Annual  U.  S.  Beet  Sugar  Meeting 

The  U.  S.  Beet  Sugar  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  September  19th, 
20th  and  21st.  Robert  H.  Shields  of 
Washington  was  reelected  President 
and  General  Counsel  and  Dr.  Phillip 
Jones  was  reelected  Secretary-Trea- 
surer. Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, True  D.  Morse  and  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Sugar  Div- 
ision Director,  Lawrence  Myers  were 
present  at  the  meeting  on  Septem- 
ber 20th.  According  to  Dr.  Jones 
the  meeting  was  unusually  well  at- 
tended and  the  general  condition  of 
the  sugar  beet  industry  was  dis- 
cussed in  detail.  Jones  is  Chairman 
of  an  Allotment  Task  Force  appoint- 
ed by  the  beet  processors  at  the 
(Continued  on  page  10) 


REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  GRAUGNARD  TO  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR 

CANE  LEAGUE 


Members  of  the  American  Sugar 

Cane  League  and  distinguished 
■t's : 

Today  is  a  rather  special  day  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned  because  it 
marks  the  completion  of  the  second 
year  that  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  serve  as  President 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  our  customs,  two 
years  is  the  traditional  length  of 
time  that  anyone  is  expected  to 
serve  as  the  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Cane  League.  Obviously 
my  time  in  office  is  rapidly  running 
out  and  soon  I  will  join  that  distin- 
guished group  of  gentlemen  with 
whom  I  assure  you  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  hibernate;  I  refer  to  my 
good  friends  and  distinguished  col- 
leagues —  the  ex  -  presidents  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  First, 
however,  I  have  a  report  to  make. 

In  general  the  League's  activities 
may  be  grouped  into  five  categories. 
The.se   are : 

1 — Working  for  legislation  favor- 
able to  our  industry  and  opposing 
legislation  that  is  detrimental  to  our 
try. 

2 — Working  for  good  administra- 
tion of  the  laws  affecting  our  in- 
dustry. 

3 — Promoting   research. 

4— Encouraging  the  use  of  better 
farming  practices,  better  processing 
lods,  and  better  marketing  of 
cane,  sugar,  and  molasses,  and 

5— Promoting  good  public  rela- 
f  ions. 

The   year   which   began   when   you 
•      o  my  second  term  fifty- 
two   weeks   ago    has    been   an    active 
one    in    all    of    the    above    mentioned 
fields   of  endeavor.    As   is   inevitable 
have  been   moments  of  elation 
se    of    our    successes    and    mo- 
ments   of    depression     when    things 


have  not  gone  as  we  hoped  they 
would,  but,  generally  speaking,  we 
are  pleased  that  our  industry  has 
continued  to  move  forward. 

First  and  foremost  we  must  cite 
the  benefits  accruing  during  the 
year  because  of  the  application  of 
the  new  sugar  laws.  The  present 
crop  is  the  first  to  reap  the  acreage 
benefits  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Sugar  Act.  As  a  direct  result  of 
these  amendments  the  mainland 
cane  sugar  quota  was  increased 
from  the  former  fixed  sum  of  500,- 
000  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,  to 
601,000  tons  for  the  calendar  year 
1956,  and  to  a  quota  of  657,000  tons 
at  the  present  moment.  This  year's 
crop  is  being  grown  on  an  acreage 
which  is  15%  larger  than  last  year's 
cane  acreage  and  this  improvement 
is  directly  attributable  to  the  new 
amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act,  which 
were  so  ably  championed  in  1954-55 
and  56  by  Senators  Ellender  and 
Long  and  Congressmen  Boggs  and 
Willis. 

Our  cane  acreage  is  still  about 
seventeen  percent  below  normal. 
What  has  kept  us  from  returning 
to  a  normal  acreage  is  our  improved 
yields  of  sugar  per  acre.  If  we  keep 
increasing  our  per  acre  yield,  our 
return  to  normal  acreage  will  be  de- 
layed unless  we  receive  from  other 
areas  substantial  amounts  of  quota 
which  such  areas  cannot  use.  The-- 
League  will,  of  course,  bend  every 
effort  toward  full  acreage  restora- 
tion as  the  carryover  situation  per- 
mits. 


Just  prior  to  the  1956-57  grinding 
campaign  the  Freight  Rate  Commit- 
tee of  your  League  was  successful 
in  having  the  Louisiana  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission  exempt  sugar  cane, 
blackstrap  molasses,  and  raw  sugar 
from  a  six  percent  intrastate  Yail 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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ADDRESS  BY  CONGRESSMAN  EDWIN  E.  WILLIS 

AT  HIGH  YIELD  AWARDS  LUNCHEON 


I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  today. 
This  Awards  Luncheon  is  one  of 
many  examples  of  ways  in  which 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  strives 
for  self-improvement.  I  would  like 
to  talk  more  about  that  subject  a 
little  later,  but  first  let  me  discuss 
with  you  the  important  topic  of  Fed- 
eral sugar  legislation. 

As  your  Congressman  from  the 
heart  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Dis- 
trict I  have  continually  maintained 
a  very  deep  interest  in  the  Sugar 
Act  and  its  administration.  I  think 
it  is  probably  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant laws  on  our  statute  books 
in  so  far  as  its  effect  on  my  district 
is  concerned. 

Most  of  you  are  real  experts  on 
the  subject  of  the  Sugar  Act  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  agree  that  since 
1934  the  original  act,  and  its  vari- 
ous amendments,  have  been  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  over  the  situ- 
ation that  prevailed  prior  to  that 
date.  Your  present  Sugar  Act  is 
fundamentally  the  same  as  the  origi- 
nal Jones  -  Costigan  Act  of  1934. 
Therefore  it  can  be  said  with  some 
assurance  that  this  type  of  sugar 
legislation  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 
I  hasten  to  add  that  the  present 
Sugar  Act  is  not  perfect  and  can 
surely  be  further  improved.  I  shall 
certainly  devote  my  efforts  toward 
that  end, 

I  do  want  to  stress,  however,  that 
the  Act  represents  a  compromise  of 
the  desires  of  many  groups.  No 
one  group  can  expect  to  obtain  from 
the  Act  everything  that  group  may 
want.  After  all,  the  Act  is  designed 
to  protect  the  interest  of  consumers, 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  sugar  cane 
and  sugar  beet  growers  and  proc- 
essors, and  so  on.  I  think  it  is  quite 
remarkable  that  all  of  the  various 
groups,  including  the  consumers, 
agree  with  the  general  aims  of  the 
legislation  and  with  the  general  man- 
ner in  which  the  Act  itself  provides 


that  these  aims  shall  be  realized. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  sharp 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  various  administrative 
actions  taken,  or  not  taken,  in  ad- 
ministering the  law. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
the  most  recent  changes  which  were 
enacted  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  You  will  remember  the  very 
long  and  tedious  fight  we  had  in 
obtaining  the  1956  amendments. 
That  job  took  two  years  to  accom- 
plish, which  was  one  year  longer 
than  we  had  expected.  When  we 
encountered  that  extra  delay  we 
were  successful  in  having  approved 
a  Government  purchase  program  to 
compensate  for  that  delay.  The  pur- 
chase program  removed  58,000  tons 
of  sugar  from  the  mainland  cane 
area  for  shipment  to  Korea  and  that 
sugar  was  not  charged  against  the 
marketing  allotments  of  the  Louisi- 
ana mills. 

The  1956  amendments  were  nu- 
merous but  the  three  most  impor- 
tant to  our  area  were  as  follows : 

1.  Our  domestic  growers  were 
again  granted  the  right  to  share  in 
the  ever-increasing  consumption  of 
sugar  in  this  country. 

2.  The  apportionment  to  our  do- 
mestic growers  was  subject  to  fur- 
ther increases  through  an  amend- 
ment which  provided  that  any  do- 
mestic deficits  should  be  given  to 
other  domestic  areas  instead  of  be- 
ing shared  with  Cuba. 

3.  There  was  a  revision  to  the 
price  provision  paragraph  which  I 
will  discuss  in  greater  detail  later. 

If  my  figures  are  correct  the 
mainland  cane  area  has  already  re- 
ceived rather  substantial  quota  in- 
creases under  those  1956  amend- 
ments. Last  year  your  quota  was 
601,000  tons  instead  of  the  500,000 
tons  it  would  have  been  if  the 
amendments  had  not  been  enacted. 
(Continued  on  page  11) 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  3) 

appears  on  the  cover  of  this  issue, 
was  chosen  the  nineteenth  President 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

Elected  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  were : 

P.  L.  Billeaud,  Broussard,  La.;  L. 
A.  Borne.  Raceland,  La.;  H.  K.  Bu- 
benzer,  Bunkie,  La.;  W.  S.  Chadwick, 
New  Orleans.  La.;  J.  P.  Duhe,  Jean- 
erette,  La. ;  Murphy  J.  Foster,  Frank- 
lin. La.;  Andrew  P.  Gay,  Plaquemine, 
La.;  \V.  F.  Giles,  Jeanerette,  La.; 
F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  St  James,  La.; 
John  B.  Levert,  New  Orleans,  La; 
Clifford  LeBlanc,  White  Castle,  La.; 
Earl  G.  Luke,  Franklin,  La.;  Richard 
McCarthy,  Jr.,  New  Orleans,  La,; 
E.  W.  McNeil,  Cinclare,  La.;  J.  J. 
Munson,  Houma,  La.;  Charles  C.  Sa- 
voie,  Belle  Rose,  La.;  James  H.  Thi- 
baut,  Donaldsonville,  La. ;  Ivan  M. 
Wilbert,  Plaquemine,  La.;  Horace 
Wilkinson  III,  Port  Allen,  La.;  M.  V. 
Yarbrough,  Youngsville,  La. 

Honorary  Members,  Wallace  C. 
Kemper,  New  Orleans,  La.,  David  W. 
Pipes,  Jr.,  Houma,  La. 

Also  elected-were : 

Ed  Schexnayder,  1st  Vice  Presi- 
dent, White  Castle;  Warren  Harang, 
Jr.,  2nd  Vice  President,  Thibodaux, 
La.;  T.  M.  Barker,  3rd  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Lockport,  La. ;  Josiah  Ferris, 
llh  Vice  President,  Manager  of 
Washington  Office,  Wash.,  D.  C. ; 
Gilbert  J.  Harbin,  5th  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager,  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  F.  Evans  Farwell,  Trea- 
surer, New  Orleans,  La.;  J.  J.  Shaf- 
fer, Jr.,  Secretary,  Ellendale,  La. 
High  Yield  Award  Winners 

The  Louisiana  State  University 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  and 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
have  announced  the  L956  crop  high 
yield  award  winners.  By  way 
of  explanation,  for  these  awards  the 
sugar  bell  has  been  divided  into  five 
districts  and  each  district  has  been 
broken  down  into  five  groups.  Group 
1  is  for  farms  in  the  5  to  19.9  acre 
Group  2  is  for  farms  of  50 
to  99.9  acres  ;  ( rroup  3  for  farms  of 
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100  to  199.9  acres;  Group  4  for  200 
to  499.9  acres;  and  Group  5  for 
farms  of  500  acres  or  more. 

The  winners,  by  districts,  were  as 
follows : 

District  1  —  Vermilion,   Lafayette 
and  St.  Martin  Parishes: 

Group    1    —   Eraste    Smith,    of 

Broussard,  who  averaged  46.6  tons 

of  cane  per  acre  on  26.5  acres. 
Group  2  —  Bernard  Lasseigne, 

Route  1,  Box  44,   St.   Martinville, 

who  averaged  36.97  tons  of  cane 

per  acre  on  51.6  acres. 

Group  3 — Lawrence  Dugas,  Rt. 

1,   Box  343,   St.   Martinville,   who 

averaged    33.45    tons    of   cane    on 

122.9  acres. 

Group  4  — -  Duples  Vignerie  and 

Langlinais,  Inc.,  Youngsville,  who 

averaged    25.8    tons    of    cane    on 

217.9  acres,  and 

Group  5 — Levert-St.    John,    Inc 

St.  Martinville,  who  averaged  25- 

.66    tons    of    cane    per    acre    on 

1,337.1   acres. 

District  2  —  St.   Mary  and  Iberia 

Parishes : 

Group  1  —  Voorhies  Viator,  Rt. 
1,  Box  599,  New  Iberia,  54.1  tons 
per  acre  on  22.5  acres. 

Group  2  —  Nicholas  Paul,  Star 
Route  A,  Box  59,  Franklin,  42.85 
tons  per  acre  on  82.54  acres. 

Group  3  — -  Cremaldi  Brothers, 
Patterson,  39.54  tons  per  acre  on 
148.96  acres. 

Group  4  —  Harold  Junca,  Star 
Route  B,  Franklin,  31.25  tons  per 
acre  on  257.91  acres. 

Group  5 — Duhe  Bros.  Planting 
Co.,  Rt.  1,  Box  0-104,  New  Iberia, 

30.2  tons  per  acre  on  805.1  acres. 
District  3  —  Assumption,  La- 
fourche and  Terrebonne  Parishes : 

Group  1 — Norris  Brunet,  Rt.  1, 
Houma,  51.8  tons  per  acre  on  8.6 
acres. 

Group  2 — Robert  Cox,  Route  1, 
Houma,    46.67    tons    per    acre    on 

73.3  acres. 

Group  3  —  Mitchell  K  Brien, 
Route  1,  Houma,  39.15  tons  per 
acre  on  134.7  acres. 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  SEPT.  25,  1957 

1  Month  1  Year 

Today  Ago  Ago 

QUOTA  RAWS  DELIVERED  NEW  YORK 6.17  6.12  6.10 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW   ORLEANS 6.15  6.11  6.04 

RESIDUAL  SPOT  RAWS   (In  Cuba) 4.45  6.35  3.23 

SUGAR  FUTURES   No.  6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

Nov.  Mch.  May 

Today 5.64  5.44  5.49 

1    Month  Ago 5.65  5.50  5.53 

1   Year  Ago 5.60  5.44  5.47 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 

To  Date  1957  Same  Date  1956 

American 301,551    tons  322,625  tons 

National    (Godchaux) 144,814   tons  189,943  tons 

Colonial 130,992   tons  138,922  tons 

Henderson 92,969   tons  92,490   tons 

Southdown 34,545   tons  37,577  tons 

South  Coast 51,544   tons  68,561  tons 

Supreme 92,528   tons  97,813  tons 

Totals 848,943   tons  947,931  tons 


Group  4 — Bell  Grove,  Inc.  Hou- 
ma,  33.41  tons  per  acre  on  376.5 
acres. 

Group  5    —    (No    yield    high 
enough  for  recognition.) 
District  4-  —  West  Baton  Rouge, 
Ascension,  St.  James,   St.  John,  St. 
Charles  and  Iberville  Parishes: 

Group  1  —  Marie  D.  LeBlanc  & 
Sons,  Rt.  1,  Box  546,  White  Castle, 
47.7  tons  per  acre  on  25.1  acres. 

Group  2  — Alvin  B.  Daigle,  Rt. 
1,  Box  616,  White  Castle,  43.8  tons 
per  acre  on  51.7  acres. 

Group  3  —  Louis  Zeringue, 
Plaquemine,  39.6  tons  per  acre  on 
135.8  acres. 

Group  4  —  F.  H.  Carruth,  Jr., 
Rt.  2,  Port  Allen,  41.8  tons  per 
acre  on  401.3  acres. 

Group  5  —  Popular  Grove  Plan- 
tation, Port  Allen,  37.4  tons  per 
acre  on  712.5  acres. 
District  5  —  Rapides,  Avoyelles, 
Point  Coupee,  St.  Landry  and  West 
Feliciana  Parishes. 

Group  1 — Richard  Judge,  Rou- 
gon,   42.56   tons   per   acre   on   7.5 


acres. 

Group  2  —  L.  G.  Crochet  and 
Provesty,  Labarre,  33.6  tons  per 
acre  on  80  acres. 

Group  3  —  Lynn  Schexnayder, 
Route  2,  New  Roads,  38.6  tons 
per  acre  on  190.7  acres. 

Group  4  —  J.  G.  Beaud,  Rt.  2, 
New  Roads,  39.2  tons  per  acre  on 
219.5  acres. 

Group  5  —  (No  yield  high 
enough  for  recognition.) 

Stephen  C.  Munson 

One  familiar  figure  was  missing 
when  the  Annual  Meeting  convened 
last  Thursday.  Stephen  C.  Munson, 
Charter  Member,  Third  President, 
Chairman  of  the  Contact  Committee, 
and  Honorary  Life  Member  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
wasn't  there  and  we  missed  him 
very  much.  Mr.  Munson  died  at  his 
home  in  Pass  Christian,  Miss.,  early 
in  the  morning  of  September  14th, 
and  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry 
lost  a  very  capable  leader  who  was 
certainly  the  most  colorful  personal- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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ity  that  it  has  been  our  privilege  to 
know  during  the  thirty-five  year 
history  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League. 

Eight  years  ago,  at  another  An- 
nual Meeting,  Stephen  C.  Munson 
was  made  a  Life  Member  of  the 
League,  and  his  good  friend,  George 
L.  Billeaud,  said : 

"During  his  administration  as 
its  President  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  appropriated  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  origi- 
nal three  buildings  at  the  U.  S. 
Sugar  Station  at  Houma.  Those 
buildings,  still  usefully  serving 
the  industry  to  which  he  has  dedi- 
cated his  life's  work,  stand  there 
as  landmarks  of  accomplishment. 
It  was  during  his  administration 
that  the  Contact  Committee,  one 
of  the  League's  most  important, 
was  first  conceived  and  organized. 
He  also  served  as  a  member  of 
that  committee  since  its  organiza- 
tion with  the  exception  of  two 
years,  and  as  its  able,  efficient 
and  respected  chairman  since 
1934.  That,  my  friends  is  indeed 
a  notable  record.  He  has  unself- 
ishly served,  with  distinction,  on 
practically  every  Committee  of 
this  organization.  A  vivid  exemp- 
lification of  "service  above  self." 
"I  could  go  on  and  on,  syste- 
matically recounting  his  full  rec- 
ord of  service  accomplishment.  I 
could  tell  you  much  about  his 
keen  appreciation  and  generous 
dispensation  of  good  sportsman- 
ship, sincere  fellowship  and  fair 
play,  but  to  attempt  to  do  this 
might  be  presumptuous  on  my 
part,  for,  I  believe,  that  each  and 
every  one  of  you  can  sing  his 
praises  equally  as  well  as  I. 

"His  hair  is  now  gray,  but  his 
head  is  not  bowed. 

"He  has  given  the  best  years  of 
his  life  to  us  all  and  it  is  with 
gratitude,  affection  and  admira- 
tion that  we  are  today  bestowing 
upon  him  a  Life  Membership  in 
the    American    Sugar    Cane 
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League." 

Stephen  C.  Munson  is  gone  but  he 
will  not  be  forgotten.  Occasionally, 
individuals  leave  their  foot-prints 
in  the  sands  of  time.  "Steve"  was] 
such  an  individual. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  5) 
suggestion  of  Lawrence  Myers,  to 
work  out  a  formula  which  could  be 
used  from  year  to  year  in  making 
allotments  to  individual  processors. 
Members  of  the  Task  Force  are: 

Dr.  Phillip  Jones,  Chairman;  Rob- 
ert Fisher,  Great  Western  Sugar 
Company;  Charles  Briggs,  Ameri- 
can Crystal  Sugar  Company;  Don 
Manuel,  Spreckels  Sugar  Company; 
T.  W.  Cockayne,  Utah-Idaho  Sugar 
Company;  Arthur  Schupp,  Farmers 
and  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  As- 
sociation; Charles  Nicholson,  Holly 
Sugar  Corporation. 

The  Task  Force  group  has  held 
two  meetings  and  according  to  its 
chairman  is  "making  progress". 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Morse  Praises  Sugar  Act 

In  an  address  before  the  Denver 
Agriculture  and  Livestock  Club, 
Denver,  Colorado,  September  20, 
1957  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, True  D.  Morse,  congratulated 
the  Sugar  Beet  Industry  upon  the 
manner  in  which  "it  has  met  the 
production  and  marketing  demands 
placed  on  it  as  the  result  of  the  un- 
usual and  unexpected  circumstances 
which  have  existed  since  the  fall  oi 
1956." 

Speaking  of  Sugar  Act  benefits  tc 
beet  growers,  Morse  said  the  price 
insurance  of  the  sugar  beet  contracts 
that  farmers  get  in  their  agreements 
with  processors  enabled  many  farm 
families  to  pull  through  the  terrible! 
depression  days  of  the  30's,  and  it 
is  a  fine  example  of  mutually  bene- 
ficial contracts  between  farmers  whc 
want  or  need  sure  income  at  an  in- 
sured price  and  sugar  beet  com- 
panies who  want  to  be  assured  oi 
the    volume    of   beets    they    need    tc 
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)perate  their  factories  and  to  sup- 
oly  consumers. 

According  to  Under  Secretary 
Morse,  mechanization  is  now  virtu- 
ally complete  for  the  sugar  beet 
larvest  operation.  That,  Morse  said, 
;ogether  with  the  tremendous  strides 
recently  made  in  increased  yields 
per  acre,  accounts  for  the  outstand- 
ng  record  of  the  sugar  beet  indus- 
;ry  producing  sugar  with  so  few 
-nan  days  of  labor. 

Secretary  Morse  said  "all  who 
ise  sugar  benefit  by  the  Sugar  Act. 
[t  benefits  every  family — every  kid 
vho  feasts  on  an  ice  cream  cone  or 
i  candy  bar  —  the  older  folks  who 
3ut  sugar  in  their  coffee  or  on  their 
)reakfast  food.  Yes,  sugar  goes  into 
pur  'daily  bread'  and  makes  possible 
lelicious  cakes  and  pastries — and  is 
jin  important  food  to  provide  energy. 

Sugar  is  one  of  our  most  easily 
kssimilated  energy  foods — and  one 
pf  the  cheapest.  The  housewife  buys 
ibout  one-third  of  our  sugar — indus- 
try buys  the  rest  for  a  great  variety 
pf  uses,  from  bakery  goods  to  phar- 
maceuticals." 


WILLIS 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
This    year    your    present    marketing 
luota  is  657,000  tons.    Thus,  in  two 
rears  you  have  been  allowed  to  in- 
crease   your    deliveries    a    total    of 
!58,000  tons,  or  approximately  25  %. 
We  have   more   acreage   in   sugar 
|ane  in  Louisiana  this  year  than  we 
jvould  have  had  if  the  1956  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  had  not  been  ob- 
tained.   The   15%    increase   in   acre- 
age this  year,   over  last  year,   does 
pot  tell  the  whole  story  because  if 
he  amendments  had  not  passed  our 
ijicreage  this  year  would  have  been 
J|ubstantially  less  than  in  1956. 
I    I  would  like  to  make  it  perfectly 
llear  that  I  do  not  think  the  main- 
land cane  area  has  been  given  more 
Jhan  its  fair  share  of  help  by  the 
1956  amendments.    On  the  contrary, 
As  the   Act   has   been   administered, 
J  vents  subsequent  to  the  passage  of 


the  legislation  have  shown  that  you 
should  have  been  given  more  con- 
sideration in  the  legislation.  As 
proof  of  that  statement  let  me  re- 
mind you  that  the  mainland  cane 
area  is  the  only  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducing area  which  will  have  an  ab- 
normal surplus  of  sugar  this  coming 
January  1.  Further  your  area  is 
the  only  one  now  subjected  to  se- 
vere acreage  restrictions.  For  ex- 
ample, Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  have 
no  acreage  controls,  and  the  beet 
growers,  though  under  control,  have 
an  allowable  acreage  this  year  which 
is  much  above  normal  for  them.  Al- 
ready this  year  your  quota  has  been 
increased  because  of  deficits  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

Let  me  talk  a  moment  about  the 
administration  of  the  Act  because 
that  leads  me  to  a  discussion  of  the 
third  change  which  we  obtained  last 
year.  Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  Direc- 
tor of  the  USDA,  Sugar  Division,  is 
directly  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Sugar  Act.  J  recog- 
nize that  he  has  a  hard  job  and  I 
am  convinced  he  is  conscientious  in 
trying  to  do  that  job  but  he  seems 
to  be  more  interested  in  the  indus- 
trial users  of  sugar  than  in  the 
producers.  Frankly  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed with  the  administration 
of  that  part  of  the  Act  which  influ- 
ences the  price  of  sugar. 

The  price  of  sugar  is  too  low!  It 
has  been  too  low  for  a  long  time! 
It  is  absolutely  inexcusable,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  present  price  of 
raw  sugar  to  be  below  the  OPA  con- 
trolled price  of  1947.  Just  consider 
for  a  moment  what  great  increases 
in  costs  you  have  had  during  the  ten 
years  since   1947. 

I  think  everyone  will  acknowledge 
that  the  price  is  too  low  by  any 
reasonable  standard  but  even  more 
importantly  it  is  considerably  below 
the  minimum  price  standard  we 
placed  in  the  Sugar  Act.  When  this 
subject  was  discussed  by  your  Con- 
gressional representatives  we  decid- 
ed we  should  change  the  price  pro- 
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vision  which  appeared  in  Section 
201  of  the  Act  because  it  had  been 
found  to  be  too  unrealistic  for  prop- 
er recognition  by  the  administrators. 
Accordingly  a  revised  price  formula 
(which  incidentally  was  suggested 
to  Congress  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture)  was  put  into  effect. 
Under  the  revised  paragraph  the 
wholesale  price  of  refined  sugar  in 
New.  York  should  now  be  $9.68  per 
hundred  whereas  the  present  price 
is  approximately  $9.10.  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  fails  to  live  up  to  the 
provisions  of  the  new  Section  201. 
Certainly  the  housewives  of  this 
country  would  not  object  to  an  in- 
crease of  y<$  to  1$  per  pound.  They 
certainly  have  no  desire  to  keep  the 
sugar  industry  in  a  price  straight- 
jacket  and  I  am  sure  a  few  cents 
difference  in  cost  of  sugar  per  year 
would  not  even  be  noticed. 

I  have  tried  in  the  past  to  con- 
vince the  Sugar  Division  officials 
that  their  price  objective  for  sugar 
is  too  low.  I  will  continue  my  ef- 
forts. 

Let  me  call  to  your  attention  the 
fact  that  the  Sugar  Act  expires  on 
December  31,  1960.  It  is  possible 
that  this  legislation  will  be  brought 
up  for  consideration  by  Congress  in 
1959.  The  domestic  sugar  producing 
areas  may  find  it  advisable  to  begin 
discussions  among  themselves  in 
1958  regarding  changes  which 
should  be  made  the  following  year. 
Perhaps  we  will  not  have  as  much 
trouble  with  the  Cuban  lobbyists 
next  time  as  we  did  during  1955 
and  1956.  You  will  remember  the 
tremendously  large  and  expensive 
propaganda  campaign  they  carried 
on  in  this  country  trying  to  influ- 
ence Congress.  One  of  our  Congres- 
sional committees  investigated  that 
subject  and  declared  the  actions  of 
the  Cubans  should  be  termed  "bad 
manners."  When  the  1956  amend- 
ments became  effective  Cuba  found 
that  certain  other  foreign  countries, 
who  did  not  enter  into  active  lobby- 


ing efforts,  received  some  quota  ad 
ditions  at  Cuba's  expense.  I  believe 
and  hope,  that  they  will  remembe: 
that  fact  in  1959. 

Let  me  wind  up  my  talk  by  re 
porting  to  you  that  on  many  occa 
sions  I  have  told  my  colleagues  hov 
much  your  industry  has  done  to  im 
prove  its  efficiency  both  on  tb 
farms  and  in  the  factories.  I  an 
continually  gratified  ajid  inspired  t» 
see  your  sugar  industry  strivinj 
for  even  higher  goals.  This  luncheo] 
today  is  an  example  of  that  sort  o 
effort.  We  all  believe  in  the  sayinj 
"The  Lord  helps  those  who  hel] 
themselves."  I  believe  the  member 
of  Congress  are  also  inclined  to  hel] 
those  who  help  themselves. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  a  goo< 
deal  of  the  credit  for  the  progres 
you  have  made  is  due  to  researc] 
sponsored  by  the  State  and  Federa 
Governments  and  by  your  industr; 
itself.  I  have  been  disappointed  tha 
the  Federal  Government  has  not  in 
creased  its  contributions  to  suga 
crop  research  in  the  last  severa 
years.  I  pledge  my  renewed  effort 
toward  getting  an  increase  in  fund 
for  such  research. 

I  am  proud  to  be  your  representa 
tive  in  Congress.  I  can  assure  yoi 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  ha 
the  respect  of  the  other  members  o 
the  Louisiana  Congressional  delega 
tion  as  well  as  the  respect  of  Con 
gressmen  from  other  states  who  ar 
versed  on  sugar  matters.  All  of  u 
are  anxious  to  serve  you  in  ever; 
way  we  can. 


GRAUGNARD 

(Continued  from  page  6) 
freight  increase,  and  we  are  no-\ 
fighting  against  another  increas 
the  railroads  are  asking  for  an 
which  we  expect  to  defeat  or  a 
least  postpone.  At  this  point, 
would  like  to  point  out  that  threai 
ened  rail  freight  rate  increases  cor 
tinue  to  cause  more  and  more  ship 
pers  to  shift  to  other  means  c 
transportation    for  sugar  cane,  ra^ 
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ugar,  and  molasses. 

Our  Freight  Rate  Committee  was 
leaded  by  Herbert  Vaccaro  last  year 
md  is  under  the  able  .chairmanship 
his  year  of  Lucien  Bauduc.  Valu- 
ble  professional  direction  in  freight 
•ate  matters  is  given  us  by  the  New 
)rleans  Traffic  and  Transportation 
bureau,  of  which  the  League  is  a 
nember,  and  by  our  very  capable 
ittorney,  Paul  Barron,  Jr. 

Right  here  I  want  to  digress  a 
ittle  and  pay  a  special  tribute  to 
f*aul  for  his  many  contributions  to 
he  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry.  Under 
o's  able  direction  we  have  success- 
ully  opposed  a  number  of  large 
freight  rate  increases  advocated  by 
he  railroads  during  the  past  two 
fears  and  this  alone  has  meant  a 
aving  of  hundreds  of  thousand  dol- 
ars  to  our  industry.  He  is  kept 
>usy  interpreting  State  and  Federal 
pws  as  they  apply  to  the  Louisiana 
ugar  cane  farmers  and  processors, 
md  he  also  prepares  the  lengthy 
tatements  that  are  read  by  the  rep- 
esentatives  of  the  League  at  the 
Government  Hearings. 

Paul  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  key 
nen  in  our  organization  and  I  have 
greatly  appreciated  his  counsel  and 
ruidance  during  my  sojourn  in  of- 
ice. 


A  development  of  outstanding  sig- 
lificance  during  the  year  was  the 
;ompiling  of  certain  data  from  the 
Louisiana  sugar  mills  by  the 
Hague's  New  Orleans  office.  The  In- 
lustrial  Committee,  of  which  James 
Thibaut  is  Chairman,  prepared  a 
[uestionnaire  which  was  sent  to  all 
Louisiana  mills  to  ascertain  the 
iquipment  used  and  the  results  ob- 
jained  in  processing  the  1956  crop 
if  sugar  cane.  The  mills  were  most 
ooperative  in  supplying  the  request- 
id  information  and  a  very  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  results  obtained 
hroughout  the  industry  has  been 
.ssembled. 

The  tabulations  of  data  furnished 
<ach   cooperating   mill    can    be    used 


very  conveniently  to  compare  that 
mill's  equipment  and  results  with 
other  mills.  By  this  comparison  each 
of  us  will  be  able  to  discover  our 
own  shortcomings,  and  the  better 
milling  techniques  that  most  surely 
will  evolve  should  benefit  growers 
and  processors  alike  in  future  years. 


During  the  year,  we  have  contin- 
ued to  stress  the  importance  to  the 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  of  research 
and  to  obtain  Federal  and  State 
funds  for  this  work.  The  U.S.D.A. 
will  finance  a  new  project  at  the 
Audubon  Sugar  Factory  this  season 
designed  to  develop  improved  meth- 
ods of  sampling  and  testing  cane, 
and  another  two  year  contract  was 
authorized  last  fall  by  the  U.S.D.A. 
to  continue  the  milling  tests  on  new 
unreleased  cane  varieties  through 
this  coming  grinding  season.  The 
Industrial  Committee  has  started 
laying  the  groundwork  aimed  at  get- 
ting State  funds  to  continue  this 
project  in  future  years.  This  is  a 
cooperative  program  of  the  Southern 
Regional  Research  Laboratory,  Lou- 
isian  State  University,  and  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League. 

I  presume  that  most  of  you  know 
that  Preston  Dunckelman,  who 
achieved  an  enviable  record  as  a 
sugarcane  scientist  at  L.S.U.,  has 
been  employed  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  will 
be  given  the  primary  responsibility 
of  producing  sugarcane  seed  for  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Industry. 

An  appropriation  of  up  to  $10,000 
to  guarantee  Mr.  Dunckelman's  sal- 
ary, and  part  of  the  salary  of  his 
sub-professional  assistant,  was  unan- 
imously approved  by  the  League's 
Executive  Committee  a  few  months 
ago  and  "Dunck"  is  now  making  his 
headquarters  at  the  U.S.D.A.  Canal 
Point  Station. 


The  acceptance  of  research  as  the 
basis  for  progress  is  becoming  more 
general  throughout  our  industry 
with  each  passing  year.    This,  I  be- 
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lieve,  is  largely  due  to  the  good 
work  of  our  Agronomist  and  Field 
Representative. 

Lloyd  L.  Lauden  has  brought  the 
League  closer  to  hard  working  peo- 
ple in  the  country  who  are  too  busy 
to  attend  meetings,  and  he  has  also 
been  a  great  help  in  coordinating 
the  work  being  done  for  our  indus- 
try by  the  U.S.D.A.  and  State  scien- 
tists. These  gentlemen  are  now 
working  in  closer  harmony  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  our  indus- 
try. 

In  this  connection  it  is  my  sad 
duty  to  chronicle  the  death  of  the 
man  who  first  did  something  about 
coordinating  Federal  and  State  sci- 
entific cane  experiments  for  the 
good  of  our  industry.  I  refer  to 
Stephen  C.  Munson  who  died  Sep- 
tember 14th.  Steve  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League.  Thirty-two  years  ago, 
he  was  elected  President  of  this 
organization  and  during  his  admin- 
istration he  formed  the  now  famous 
Contact  Committee  which  coordi- 
nates the  work  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Experiment  Stations.  In 
1934  he  became  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  and  the  fact  that  he 
served  in  that  capacity  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  is  all  that  needs  to  be 
said  regarding  his  worth  to  our  in- 
dustry and  his  ability  as  a  leader. 
The  industry  has  lost  a  valuable 
asset  and  we  a  valued  friend. 


tion  per  acre  and  this  work  haf| 
been  given  a  high  priority  by  th<[ 
League's  Executive  Committee. 


Ten  more  heating  units  for  heat 
treating  cane  in  our  campaign  to 
control  the  stunting  disease  have 
been  purchased  by  cane  farmers 
this  year,  bringing  the  total  number 
of  these  units  in  operation  to  seven- 
ty. As  a  public  service,  the  League's 
agronomisl  has  spent  many  hours 
helping  farmers  get  the  new  units 
into  operation  and  promoting  the 
use  of  at  least  some  heat  treated 
seed  by  all  farmers.  Actual  results 
show  that  the  successful  control  of 
stunting  disease  will  result  in  a 
substantial   increase  in  cane  produc- 
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This  year  the  American  Sugai 
Cane  League,  through  T.  M.  Barker 
Chairman  of  our  Labor  Committee 
has  recommended  an  increase  in  th< 
wages  of  field  workers.  This  migh 
be  classified  as  an  experiment  ii 
labor  relations. 

The  cost  of  living  has  made  i 
advisable  to  pay  workers  highe: 
wages  despite  the  fact  that  the  prici 
of  sugar  is  deliberately  kept  a 
ruinously  low  levels  by  the  Suga: 
Division  of  the  U.S.D.A.  I  am  sur< 
that  all  of  you  join  with  me  in  th 
fervent  hope  that  the  workers  w< 
employ  will  make  the  higher  wage 
possible  by  trying  just  a  little  hard 
er  to  do  a  good  job. 

We  all  know  that  an  attempt  i: 
being  made  to  extend  the  coveragi 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  t< 
farm  workers.  If  this  is  successful 
we  will  have  to  pay  a  minimunj 
wage  of  $1.00  an  hour  to  field  work! 
ers,  which,  at  the  present  low  pridj 
of  sugar,  would  ruin  all  of  us. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  Leagui 
opposed  this  proposal  at  a  Congres| 
ional  Committee  Hearing  held  ii 
New  Orleans  last  May  and  will,  o 
course,  continue  to  oppose  it  unlesj 
the  United  States  Department  0| 
Agriculture  allows  the  price  of  sugj 
ar  to  advance  sufficiently  to  justif! 
the  payment  of  a  $1.00  minimur 
wage. 


At  least  one  experience  we  ha< 
this  year  was  out  of  the  ordinary 
We  declared  war  on  the  Nutria. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  over 
grown  field  rat  has  been  damagin; 
the  cane  crop  in  isolated  sections 
but  this  year  it  developed  into 
major  pest  that  threatens  to  sprea 
over  a  large  part  of  the  sugar  dis 
trict. 

Despite  strenuous  efforts  on  th 
part  of  the  League  and  other  oi 
ganizations,  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish 
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eries  Commission  has  refused  to 
brand  the  Nutria  an  "outlaw"  be- 
cause, they  say,  it  is  still  a  valuable 
fur  bearing  animal.  We  have  found 
no  trappers  who  agree  with  this 
statement  but  the  Commission  has 
remained  adamant.  However,  due 
So  the  efforts  of  the  League,  the 
Commission  is  granting  blanket  per- 
mits to  farmers  to  kill  the  Nutria  on 
[their  farms.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  but  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  it  will  effect  an  ap- 
preciable control. 

In  the  meantime  the  League  has 
jrequested  the  State  and  Government 
scientists  at  L.S.U.  and  Houma  to 
study  the  habits  of  the  Nutria  in 
pie  cane  fields  and  it  is  hoped  that 
jsomeone  will  come  up  with  an  effec- 
tive way  to  keep  the  pest  from 
eating  us  out  of  house  and  home. 

In  Washington  Joe  Ferris  has  con- 
tinued his  good  work  as  our  4th 
Wice  President  and  Manager  of  the 
[Washington  office  of  the  American 
[Sugar  Cane  League. 

Joe  has  been  our  first  line  of 
'defense  in  Washington  since  June 
J1951.  We  said  last  year  that  his 
jvery  fine  liaison  work  during  the 
ialmost  endless  negotiations  leading 
lup  to  the  final  passage  of  the 
'amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act  had 
Ibee'n  outstanding  and  he  has  con- 
tinued to  perform  his  Washington 
duties  with  intelligence  and  finesse 
'throughout  the  twelve  months  under 
'review.  We  all  are  fully  aware  of 
[his  value  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry. 


pacity  was  available  for  consultation 
and  advice  on  the  many  problems 
that  seem  always  to  arise  to  perplex 
us.  We  have  and  will  continue  to 
miss  him  very  much. 


As  is  inevitable  as  time  rushes 
on,  death  reached  into  our  organ- 
ization and  took  another  good  friend 
ifrom  us.  Marcel  J.  Voorhies,  who 
Imanaged  the  affairs  of  the  League 
from  1939  to  1951  died  in  Baton 
Rouge  on  April  28th  after  a  rather 
i lengthy  illness. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Marcel 
Iwas  serving  our  industry  as  Vice 
[President  Emeritus  of  the  American 
(Sugar  Cane  League  and  in  this  ca- 


Before  closing  I  would  like  to 
mention  two  changes  in  our  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

One  year  ago  Clifford  LeBlanc 
was  elected  to  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Clifford  is  an  outstanding 
farmer  and  leader  from  White  Cas- 
tle. He  is  presently  Chairman  of 
the  State  ASC  Committee  and  a 
member  of  the  Grower  -  Processor 
Committee.  He  filled  the  vacancy 
left  by  the  very  capable  A.  H. 
Feske,  Jr.,  of  New  Iberia,  who  did 
an  outstanding  job  as  Chairman  of 
the  Stunting  Disease  Committee.  Mr. 
Feske's  willingness  to  work  and  his 
faith  in  research  has  brought  the 
control  of  this  disease  much  nearer 
to  us.  Without  him  much  less  would 
have  been  accomplished. 

Richard  McCarthy,  Jr.,  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  our  executive  Com- 
mittee on  March  27th,  taking  the 
place  of  Walter  Godchaux,  Jr.,  who 
quit  the  business  of  growing  and 
producing  sugar  for  other  fields. 

We  were  very  sorry  to  lose  Walter 
who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  18  years,  but 
very  glad  to  welcome  Richard  to  the 
policy-making  body  of  the  League. 


It  is  my  pleasant  task  now  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  many 
League  committees  and  each  and 
every  one  of  you  individually  and 
collectively  for  your  very  fine  co- 
operation during  my  two  years  as 
your  President. 

To  Gilbert  Durbin  and  his  very 
capable  staff  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
appreciation  for  never  letting  me 
down  no  matter  how  difficult  the 
assignment,  and  to  my  successor 
whoever  he  may  be  I  offer  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  for  a  suc- 
cessful administration. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykert 


Duhe  Heads  Contact  Committee 

Mr.  Malcolm  Duhe,  of  New  Iberia, 
La.,  has  been  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Bronier  Thibaut  to  succeed  the 
late  Stephen  C.  Munson  as  Chair- 
Iman  of  the  League's  Contact  Com- 
imittee.  The  industry  is  fortunate 
piat  a  man  of  Mr.  Dune's  caliber 
has  agreed  to  accept  this  important 
assignment.  He  operates  one  of  the 
'three  Primary  Increase  Stations 
now  serving  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Industry. 

Pricing  Period 

On  October  3rd  the  Sugar  Divi- 
sion released  its  determination  of 
[Fair  and  Reasonable  Prices  for  the 
|1957  crop  of  Louisiana  sugar  cane. 
jThe  Determination  is  printed  in  this 
issue  beginning  on  page  22. 

The  Pricing  Period  for  both  sugar 
iand  blackstrap  begins  this  season  on 
[October  11,  1957  and  ends  on  Febru- 
ary 27,  1958.  This  is  a  period  of 
(twenty  weeks. 

The  Pricing  Period  last  season 
ran  twenty-one  weeks  for  blackstrap 
molasses  and  29  weeks  for  sugar. 

Quotation  Committees 

Mr.  F.  Evans  Farwell,  President 
of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
Inc.,  has  announced  the  personnel 
of  both  the  Raw  Sugar  Quotation 
Committee  and  the  Blackstrap  Mo- 
lasses Quotation  Committee  of  the 
Exchange. 

The  Raw  Sugar  Quotation  Com- 
mittee is  composed  of  Mr.  Sedgwick 
Howard,  who  is  the  Chairman,  and 
Messrs  R.  M.  Cockburn,  James 
Graugnard,    Louis    P.    LeB'ourgeois, 


John  B.  Levert,  Chas.  A.  Levy,  and 
Earl  B.  Wilson. 

This  season's  Blackstrap  Molasses 
Committee  consists  of  Mr.  Bascom 
Doyle,  Chairman,  and  Messrs  C.  F. 
Gibbins,  Leon  Godchaux  III,  John 
Manard,  S.  J.  Menard,  and  H.  C. 
Vaccaro. 

Pricing 

This  season  the  Raw  Sugar  Quo- 
tation Committee  will  operate  under 
revised  rules  which  give  the  Com- 
mittee more  flexibility  in  its  pric- 
ing deliberations.  The  new  rules, 
which  have  been  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Exchange, 
are  as  follows : 

Rules  Governing  Sales  of 
Louisiana  Raw  Sugar 

Refiners — 

American,  National  (Reserve  Di- 
vision), Colonial,  Henderson,  and 
Imperial  for  Louisiana  raws. 

American,  National  (Reserve  Di- 
vision), Colonial,  Henderson,  Im- 
perial, South  Coast,  Southdown,  and 
Supreme  for  offshore  raws. 

Terms — 

F.O.B.  New  Orleans  duty  paid 
basis. 

Quantity — 

Not  less  than  300  short  tons  of 
Louisiana  raw  sugar  or  less  than 
2,000  long  tons  of  offshore  raw 
sugar. 

Kind  of  Sale — 

Only  spot  sales  (delivery  within 
35  days)  covered  by  contract  be- 
tween a  Louisiana  raw  sugar  pro- 
ducer, or  a  seller  of  offshore  raw 
sugar,  and  any  one  of  the  refiners 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Fresh  Cane  Pays  Off 

Grinding  has  already  started  for 
many  sugar  mills  in  Louisiana,  and 
it  won't  be  long  before  the  Louisi- 
ana   cane    harvest    will    be    in    full 

swing. 

Farmers  are  interested  in  receiv- 
ing the  best  price  possible  for  every 
acre  of  sugar  cane  in  the  field. 
Large  scale  mill  experiments  car- 
ried on  at  the  L.S.U.  Audubon  Sug- 
ar Factory  prove  beyond  any  pos- 
sible doubt  that  farmers  will  make 
more  money  per  acre  of  cane  if  the 
cane  is  delivered  to  the  mill  as  soon 
after  being  cut  as  possible. 

An  acre  of  cane  cut  today,  burned, 
and  delivered  to  the  mill  tomorrow, 
is  worth  over  $40  more  than  the 
same  acre  cut  today,  burned,  and 
delivered  after  seven  days.  The  for- 
ty dollar  saving  is  a  very  conserva- 
tive figure.  This  figure  is  not  the 
result  of  one  small  experiment,  but 
has  been  proven  by  many  tests  con- 
ducted over  a  two  year  period  using 
many  two  ton  samples. 

Multiply  $40  times  the  number  of 
acres  of  cane  in  the  field.  It's  profit 
that  is  received  at  practically  no  ex- 
tra cost. 

Cane  loses  weight  rapidly  after 
it  is  cut,  and  after  seven  days  there 
has  been  about  a  10  percent  drop 
from  the  original  weight. 

Purity  always  goes  down  with 
each    day    after    cane    is    cut.     Occa- 
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sionally  a  sample  will  show  a  slight! 
rise  in  sucrose  content  after  cane  isj 
cut  a  couple  of  days  but  this  is 
always  offset  by  both  loss  of  weight] 
and  drop  in  purity. 

Don't  believe  "Old  Wives  Tales.'i 
Believe  proven  facts.  Fresh  cane  to 
the  mill  is  money  in  your  pocket. 

These  experiments  were  conduct-i 
ed  by  the  Southern  Regional  Lab-j 
oratory  of  New  Orleans,  the  Audu- 
bon Sugar  Factory  of  L.S.U. ,  anc 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
The  above  mentioned  agencies  are 
deeply  indebted  to  the  St.  Gabrie 
Prison  Farm  and  its  very  capable 
staff  for  growing  the  cane  for  these 
experiments. 

Plant  Properly 

Many  farmers  have  not  yet  beer 
able  to  complete  their  planting  op 
eration  this  year  because  of  rainfall 
Many  will  be  planting  during  th( 
grinding  season.  Remember  that  th< 
planting  operation  is  one  of  th< 
most  important  parts  of  making  i 
good  crop.  Do  not  get  in  a  rush.  D< 
not  do  a  sloppy  planting  job.  Th< 
prettiest  plant  cane  in  the  field  thi 
year  is  the  cane  that  was  plante( 
during  the  last  grinding  season 
From  observation,  C.  P.  44-101  an( 
N.  Co.  310  responded  well  to  lat 
planting  last  year.  Plant  good  sount 
cane  (not  leaves  and  tops)  in  i 
well  pulverized,  firmed  seed  bed  an< 
it  will  be  hard  to  miss  a  good  stand 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 

by  Josiah  Ferris 


Domestic  Sugar  Quota  Cut 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
;ure  reduced  the  estimate  of  domes- 
;ic  sugar  requirements  (total  quo- 
:as)  from  9,200,000  tons  to  9,050,- 
)00  tons  on  October  8th. 

This  action  was  taken  to  assure 
stability  in  domestic  sugar  prices  in 
/iew  of  sugar  distribution  to  date 
it  a  lower  level  than  in  the  same 
period  last  year,  Sugar  Division  of- 
ficials said. 

The  full  statement  of  bases  and 
consideration  for  this  action  fol- 
lows: 

"Requirements — Sugar  regulations 
for  1957  were  originally  established 
in  December,  1956,  at  8,800,000 
short  tons,  raw  value.  During  the 
first  half  of  1957,  excessive  prices 
prevailed  in  the  world  market  which 
made  necessary  progressive  i  n  - 
creases  in  requirements  to  9,300,000 
tons  to  provide  the  supply  needed 
for  U.  S.  consumption  at  prices  con- 
sistent with  the  objectives  of  the 
A.ct  and  to  insure  the  continuity  of 
adequate  supplies.  In  July,  sugar 
prices  declined  and  on  August  9  re- 
quirements were  lowered  to  9,200,- 
300  tons. 

Since  August  9  domestic  sugar 
prices  have  been  relatively  stable 
put  world  prices  have  fluctuated 
widely  at  levels  significantly  below 
U.  S.  prices.  Sugar  distribution  has 
oeen  low.  The  total  for  the  year 
through  September  28  was  reported 
b  be  about  160,000  tons  below  that 
j'or  the  corresponding  period  last 
/ear. 

Accordingly,  it  appears  that  total 


quotas  of  9,050,000  tons  will  pro- 
vide adequate  supplies  at  fair 
prices." 

Acreage  Allotments  for  1958 
Mainland   Sugarcane 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  on  October  8  the 
determination  of  restrictive  propor- 
tionate shares  (farm  acreage  allot- 
ments) for  sugarcane  farms  in  the 
Mainland  Sugarcane  Area  (Louisi- 
ana and  Florida)  for  the  1958  crop. 

The  1958  program  provides  gener- 
ally for  the  establishment  of  pro- 
portionate shares  at  the  levels  which 
were  effective  for  the  1957  program. 
Department  officials  indicated  that 
this  action  was  based  upon  the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  grow- 
er and  processor  representatives  in 
the  Mainland  Sugarcane  Area. 

The  Department  estimates  that  a 
total  of  290,000  acres  of  sugarcane 
will  be  harvested  for  sugar  and  seed 
or  classified  as  bona  fide  abandon- 
ment for  the  1957  crop,  the  harvest 
of  which  begins  this  fall. 

Generally  proportionate  shares  for 
farms  which  are  subdivided  in  1958 
will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  relationship  between  the  crop- 
land on  the  subdivisions  and  the 
cropland  on  the  farm  being  subdi- 
vided. However,  if  such  division  re- 
sults in  the  establishment  of  a  Pro- 
portionate share  which  is  inconsis- 
tent with  the  acreage  of  sugarcane 
grown  on  any  subdivision  during 
the  last  three  crop  years,  the  pro- 
portionate share  will  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  such  acreages.  Where 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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1957  FAIR  PRICE  DETERMINATION 


TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 
Chapter  VIII — Commodity  Stabiliza- 
tion Service   (Sugar)    Department 

of  Agriculture 

Subchapter   I  —  Determination   of 

Prices 

(Sugar  Determination  874.10) 

PART  874— PRICES:  SUGAR- 
CANE:   LOUISIANA 
1957  CROP 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301  (c)  (2)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1948,  as  amended  (herein  referred 
to  as  "act"),  after  investigation, 
and  due  consideration  of  the  evi- 
dence presented  at  the  public  hear- 
ing held  in  Thibodaux,  Louisiana,  on 
August  7,  1957,  the  following  deter- 
mination is  hereby  issued: 

§  874.10  Fair  and  reasonable  prices 
for  the  1957  crop  of  Louisiana  sug- 
arcane. A  producer  of  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana  who  is  also  a  processor 
of  sugarcane  (herein  referred  to  as 
"processor")  shall  have  paid  or  con- 
tracted to  pay,  for  sugarcane  of  the 
1957  crop  grown  by  the  other  pro- 
ducers and  processed  by  him,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  require- 
ments : 

(a)  Definitions.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  determination,  the  term : 

(1)  "Price  of  raw  sugar"  means 
the  price  of  96°  raw  sugar  quoted 
by  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
Inc. ;  except  that  if  the  Director 
of  the  Sugar  Division  determines 
that  such  price  does  not  reflect  the 
true  market  value  of  raw  sugar, 
because  of  inadequate  volume, 
failure  to  report  sales  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  such  Ex- 
change or  other  factors,  he  may 
designate  the  price  to  be  effective 
under  this  determination,  which 
he  determines  will  reflect  the  true 
market  value  of  raw  sugar. 

(2)  "Price  of  blackstrap  molas- 
ses" means  the  price  per  gallon  of 
blackstrap  molasses  quoted  by  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. ; 
except  that  if  the  Director  of  the 


Sugar  Division  determines  that 
such  price  does  not  reflect  the  true 
market  value  of  blackstrap  molas- 
ses, because  of  inadequate  volume, 
failure  to  report  sales  in  accord-| 
ance  with  the  rules  of  such  ex-j 
change  or  other  factors,  he  may 
designate  the  price  to  be  effective 
under  this  determination,  which  he! 
determines  will  reflect  the  true 
market  value  of  blackstrap  molas-l 
ses. 

(3)  "Weekly  average  price" 
means  the  simple  average  of  the 
daily  prices  of  raw  sugar  or  black- 
strap molasses,  whichever  is  ap- 
plicable, for  the  week  in  which  the 
sugarcane  is  delivered. 

(4)  "Season's  average  price" 
means  the  simple  average  of  the 
weekly  prices  of  raw  sugar  or 
blackstrap  molasses,  whichever  is 
applicable,  for  the  period  October 
11,  1957  through  February  27, 
1958.  J 

(5)  "Net  sugarcane"  means  thel 
quantity  of  sugarcane  obtained  by 
deducting  the  weight  of  trash  from 
the  gross  weight  of  sugarcane  as 
delivered  by  a  producer. 

(6)  "Trash"  means  green  or  driedj 
leaves,  sugarcane  tops,  dirt  and  all 
other  extraneous  material  deliv-| 
ered  with  sugarcane. 

(7)  "Standard  sugarcane"  means 
net  sugarcane,  containing  12  per- 
cent sucrose  in  the  normal  juice 
with  a  purity  of  at  least  76.00  but 
not  more  than  76.49. 

(8)  "Salvage  sugarcane"  means 
sugarcane  containing  either  less 
than  9.5  percent  sucrose  in  the  nor- 
mal juice  or  less  than  68  purity  in 
the  normal  juice. 

(9)  "State  Office"  means  the 
Louisiana  State  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Office 

(b)   Basic  price : 

(1)   The   basic   price   for   stan- 
dard  sugarcane  shall  be  not  less 
than  $1.06  per  ton  for  each  one- 
cent  per  pound  of  raw  sugar  deter- 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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1957  HARVESTING  AND 

1958  CULTIVATION  WAGE  RATES 


TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 
Chapter  VIII — Commodity  Stabiliza- 
!    tion  Service  (Sugar  Department 

of  Agriculture 
;  Subchapter  H  —  Determination  of 
Wage  Rates 
(Sugar  Determination  864.5) 

PART  864— WAGES;  SUGAR- 
CANE ;  LOUISIANA 
FAIR  AND  REASONABLE 

WAGES;  HARVESTING— 1957 
CROP;  PRODUCTION  AND 

CULTIVATION— CALENDAR 
YEAR  1958 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 301  (c)  (1)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
sl948,  as  amended,  (herein  referred 
jto  as  "act"),  after  investigation,  and 
consideration  of  the  evidence  ob- 
jtained  at  the  public  hearing  held  in 
[Thibodaux,  Louisiana,  on  August  7, 
,1957,  the  following  determination  is 
|  hereby  issued. 

§  864.5  Fair  and  reasonable  wage 
\rates  for  persons  employed  in  Lou- 
isiana in  the  harvesting  of  the  1957 
\crop  of  sugarcane  and  production 
and  cultivation  of  sugarcane  during 
the  calendar  year  1958.  (a)  Re- 
quirements. A  producer  of  sugar- 
[cane  in  Louisiana  shall  be  deemed 
jto  have  complied  with  the  wage  pro- 
visions of  the  act  if  all  persons  em- 
j  ployed  on  the  farm  in  the  harvest- 
ing of  the  1957  crop  of  sugarcane 
the  production  and  cultivation  of 
sugarcane  during  the  calendar  year 
1 1958  shall  have  been  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following: 

(1)   Wage   Rates.     All    such   per- 
sons  shall   have   been    paid    in    full 
i  for   all   such   work   and    shall    have 
i  been   paid    wages    in    cash   therefor 
at  rates  as  agreed  upon  between  the 
(producer   and   the   worker,   but   not 
less  than  the  rates  specified  below. 
Wage   rates   applicable   to   the   har- 
vesting  of   the    1957    crop    shall   be 
(effective  on  the  date  of  publication 
I  of  this  section  in  the  Federal  Regis- 


ter and  wage  rates  applicable  to 
production  and  cultivation  of  sugar- 
cane during  the  calendar  year  1958 
shall  be  effective  on  January  1, 
1958. 

(i)  For  work  performed  on  a 
time  or  piecework  basis: 

Class  of  Worker  or  Operation 

Harvest  of  1957  Crop  Rate 

Per  Hour 
Cutters,  toppers,  strippers,  and 

scrappers  behind  loaders  $   .60 

Loaders,  spotters,  ropemen, 

grabmen  .65 

Cutters  and  loaders,  pilers,  and 

hoist  operators  .60 

Tractor  drivers,  truck  drivers 

and  harvester  bottom  blade 

operators  .70 

Teamsters  .65 

Operators  of  mechanical  loading 

or  harvesting  equipment  .75 

All  other  harvesting  workers  .55 

Rate 
Cutting  top  and  bottom :  Per  Ton 

Large  barrel  varieties  l  $1.10 

Small  barrel  varieties  L>  1.30 

Rate 
Production  and  Cultivation,  Per  Hour 

calendar  year  1958 

Tractor  drivers  $   .60 

All  other  production  and 

cultivation  workers  .50 

(ii)  Workers  between  11+  and  16 
years  of  age  ivhen  employed  on  a 
time  basis.  For  workers  between 
14  and  16  years  of  age,  the  wage 
rate  per  hour  (maximum  employ- 
ment is  8  hours  per  day  for  such 
workers  without  deduction  from 
Sugar  Act  payments  to  the  produ- 
cer) shall  not  be  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  applicable  hourly 
wage  rate  for  adults  provided  under 
subdivision  (i)  of  this  subpara- 
graph. 

(iii)     Other  piecework  rates.    The 


1  Large  barrel  varieties:  Co  290;  C.  P. 
29/103;  C.  P.  29/116;  C.  P.  32/243;  C.  P. 
36/13;  C.  P.  36/105;  C.  P.  29/120;  C.  P. 
43/47;  C.  P.  44/101;  C.  P.  44/155;  N.  Co. 
310;  C.  P.  47/193;  and  C.  P.   48/103. 

2  Small  barrel  varieties:   All  other. 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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PRELIMINARY  STUDIES  OF  THE  EFFECTS 

OF  GIBBERELLIC  ACID  UPON  SUGARCANE1 

By  R.  E.  Coleman,  Plant  Physiologist,  Crops  Research  Division, 

Agricultural  Research  Service,    United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sugarcane  Field  Station  at  Houma.i 
In  one  of  these  experiments  single-| 
eye  seed  pieces  were  treated  by! 
soaking  for  5  hours  in  solutions  con- 
taining various  amounts  (5  and  10 
ppm.)  of  gibberellic  acid.  The  cut- 
tings were  then  incubated  and  plant-| 
ed  in  4-inch  pots  in  the  greenhouse.! 
Another  lot  of  seed  pieces  was  treat-! 
ed  by  applying  a  .10  percent  gib- 
berellic acid  -  lanolin  paste  mixture 
to  the  nodal  zone.  Varieties  C.  P. 
44/101  and  C.  P.  44/155  were  used 
in  these  tests  and  100  plants  used 
for  each  treatment.  The  effect  of 
the  gibberellic  acid  treatments  on 
the  height  of  the  plants  is  shown  in 
Figure  1.  In  this  figure  the  average 
height  of  all  the  treated  plants  is 
compared  to  the  average  height  of 
the  control  plants  of  the  variety 
C.  P.  44/101.  The  growth  patterns 
for  the  plants  of  variety  C.  P.  44/ 
155  were  essentially  the  same  as 
those  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  week- 
ly height  measurements  did  not  show 
significant  differences  between  the 
various  concentrations  of  the  gibber- 
ellic acid  used  in  this  test.  For  the 
period  up  to  23  days  after  treatment 
the  treated  plants  increased  in 
height,  on  the  average,  at  a  56  per- 
cent greater  rate  than  the  control 
plants.  After  this  period  the  rate 
of  growth  of  the  treated  plants  ap- 
peared to  level  off  while  the  growth 
of  the  control  plants  continued  atj 
the  same  rate.  By  the  47th  day  after 
treatment  there  was  very  little  dif- 
ferences in  the  rates  of  growth  be- 
tween the  treated  and  control  plants 
although  the  treated  plants  were 
taller.  At  this  stage  of  growth  2 
group  of  plants  from  each  treatmeni 
was  sprayed  with  a  10  ppm  g.a.  so< 
lution.  This  treatment  resulted  in  i 
second  increase  in  rate  of  growtl; 
over  that  of  the  previous  treatment 


Among  the  most  interesting  plant 
growth  stimulants  that  have  been 
discovered  are  the  gibberellins.  Al- 
though these  substances  were  known 
to  the  Japanese  as  early  as  1926,  it 
was  not  until  recently  that  they 
have  attracted  the  attention  of  plant 
physiologists  in  the  United  States. 
The  gibberellins  are  substances  pro- 
duced by  the  fungus,  Gibberella  fu- 
jikuroi,  which  causes  a  disease  of 
rice ;  at  present,  there  are  at  least 
two  of  these  gibberellin  compounds, 
gibberellic  acid  and  gibberellin  A. 
Many  growth  stimulatory  phenom- 
ena have  been  attributed  to  these 
compounds.  The  most  obvious  is 
that  of  elongation  of  internodes. 
Other  responses  have  been  partheno- 
carpic  fruit  development  in  tomato 
and  earlier  flowering  in  several 
plants  (1),  the  replacement  of  the 
cold  requirement  for  flowering  in 
certain  plants  (2),  restoration  of 
normal  growth  to  dwarf  mutant 
maize  plants  (3),  and  the  breaking 
of  dormancy  in  many  plants. 

There  is  a  report  from  Puerto 
Rico  (4)  of  the  effects  of  gibberellic 
acid  on  sugarcane.  Workers  there 
soaked  sugarcane  seed  pieces  in  so- 
lutions of  various  concentrations  of 
gibberellic  acid.  Following  such 
treatments  they  reported  increases 
in  growth  of  from  40  to  100  percent. 
Similarly,  reports  from  Hawaii  (5) 
have  shown  that  gibberellic  acid  so- 
lution applied  to  the  spindle  of  sug- 
arcane plants  caused  a  50  percent 
increase  in  height  as  compared  with 
untreated  plants.  Further  informa- 
tion on  the  effects  of  gibberellic  acid 
on  sugarcane  have  come  from  ex- 
periments conducted  by  the  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  at  Beltsville, 
Md.,  Canal  Point,  Fla.,  and  Houma, 
La.  This  report  covers  only  the  ex- 
periments   conducted    at    the    U.    S. 
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Fig.  1.  Effect  of  gibberellic  acid  on  the  height  of  sugarcane  plants.  Solid  lines 
represent  a  comparison  between  treated  and  control  plants  in  which  the  gibberellic 
acid  was  applied  as  a  5-hour  soaking  treatment  of  the  seed  piece.  The  dotted  lines 
represent  a  comparison  of  a  group  of  these  same  plants  with  additional  gibberellic 
acid  treatments  in  the  form  of  a  10  ppm.  foliar  spray  on  the  days  indicated  by  the 
arrows. 


(see  Figure  1).  However,  21  days 
after  this  second  treatment,  the  rate 
of  growth  of  all  the  treatments  was 
nearly  the  same.  Subsequent  spray 
treatments  were  given  at  21-day  in- 
tervals to  the  same  group  of  plants. 
These  repeated  treatments  produced 
plants  60  percent  taller  than  the 
control  plants. 

The  plants  which  were  treated 
ionly  by  soaking  in  gibberellic  acid 
jsolutions  were  harvested  112  days 
after  treatment,  and  height  and 
weight  measurements  obtained.  The 
results  are  summarized  in  table  1. 
jAfter  this  period  of  growth  there 
were  no  significant  differences  in 
height  due  to  the  gibberellic  acid 
treatments.  With  variety  C.  P.  44/ 
101,    there   were    significant    differ- 


ences in  the  fresh  weight  of  the 
plants.  Hence  while  the  snigle  ap- 
plication of  gibberellic  acid  as  a 
seed-piece  treatment  caused  more 
rapid  elongation  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth,  it  also  resulted  in 
more  spindly  plants.  This  is  re- 
flected in  the  data  of  table  1  which 
shows  that  the  untreated  plants  had 
a  significantly  greater  fresh  weight. 
When  gibberellic  acid  is  applied  re- 
peatedly it  affects  the  plants  by  in- 
creasing height  and  weight. 

Based  on  these  tests  further  ex- 
periments are  in  progress  using 
gibberellic  acid  on  sugarcane  in  the 
field  with  spray  applications  at  10- 
day  intervals  during  the  summer 
and  prior  to  harvest.  This  will  be 
followed  up  by  studies  of  the  effects 
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TABLE   1. 

Effect  of  soaking  seed  pieces  in  gibberellic  acid  solutions   of  various 

concentrations   for  5  hours,   on   the  height  and   fresh 

weight  of  2  varieties  of  sugarcane 


Average 

Height 

Average  Fresh  Weight 

Treatment 

O 

•  win. 

cms* 

fl.i.  wb'5 

cms* 

fl.P.1  mnXBL 

gms. 

C.P 

.  wp& 

gms* 

£  ppm  g«a. 

31.  k 

30.2 

3^.9 

33.5 

10  ppm  g.a. 

3U.3 

30.0 

38.5 

32.6 

.1C#  g.a.-lanolin  paste 

36.1; 

- 

bh.2 

mm 

Water 

33.8 

29.7 

51.8 

37.0 

Untreated 

33.5 

- 

k9.k 

•a 

L.S.D.   .0£ 

n«s* 

n.s* 

1.2 

n.s. 

upon   maturity,   juice   analysis,    and 
yields. 
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WAGES 

(Continued  from  page  23) 
piecework  rate  for  any  operation 
specified  in  subdivision  (i)  of  this 
subparagraph,  when  performed  on 
a  unit  basis  other  than  a  ton,  or  the 
piecework  rate  for  any  operation 
not  specified  shall  be  as  agreed 
upon  between  the  producer  and  the 
worker:  Provided,  That  the  hourly 
rate  of  earnings  of  each  worker 
employed  on  piecework  during  each 
pay  period  (such  pay  period  not  to 
be  in  excess  of  two  weeks),  shall 
average  for  the  time  worked  at 
piecework  rates  during  such  pay 
period  not  less  than  the  applicable 
hourly  rate  prescribed  in  subdivi- 
sions (i)  and  (ii)  of  this  subpara- 
graph. 

(2)  Compensable  ivorking  time. 
For  work  performed  under  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  this  paragraph,  com- 
pensable working  time  includes  all 
time  which  the  worker  spends  in  the 


performance  of  his  duties  except 
time  taken  out  for  meals  during  the 
work  day.  Compensable  working 
commences  at  the  time  the  workei 
is  required  to  start  work  and  ends 
upon  completion  of  work  in  the 
field.  However,  if  the  producer  re- 
quires the  operator  of  mechanical 
equipment,  driver  of  animals,  or  an} 
other  class  of  worker  to  report  to  a 
place  other  than  the  field,  such  as 
an  assembly  point,  tractor  shed,  etc., 
located  on  the  farm,  the  time  speni 
in  transit  from  such  place  to  the 
field  and  from  the  field  to  sucr 
place  is  compensable  working  time 
Any  time  spent  in  performing  worfc 
directly  related  to  the  principal 
work  performed  by  the  worker,  sucl: 
as  servicing  equipment,  is  compen- 
sable working  time.  Time  of  the 
worker  while  being  transported 
from  a  central  recruiting  point  01 
labor  camp  to  the  farm  is  not  com- 
pensable time. 
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(3)  Equipment  necessary  to  per- 
form tvork  assignment.  The  produ- 
cer shall  furnish  without  cost  to  the 
worker  any  equipment  required  in 
the  performance  of  any  work  as- 
signment. However,  the  worker  may 
be  charged  for  the  cost  of  such 
equipment  in  the  event  of  its  loss  or 
destruction  through  negligence  of 
the  worker.  Equipment  includes, 
but  is  not  limited  to,  hand  and  me- 
chanical tools  and  special  wearing 
apparel,  such  as  boots  and  raincoats, 
required  to  discharge  the  work  as- 
signment. 

(b)  Applicability.  The  require- 
ments of  this  section  are  applicable 
to  all  persons  employed  on  the  farm, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (c) 
below,  in  the  production,  cultivation, 
or  harvesting  of  sugarcane  grown 
on  the  farm  for  the  extraction  of 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar.  Provided, 
That  such  requirements  shall  not 
apply  to  any  person  engaged  in  such 
work  with  respect  to  sugarcane 
grown  on  acreage  in  excess  of  the 
proportionate  share  for  the  farm, 
[which  is  marketed  (or  processed) 
for  the  production  of  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  for  livestock  feed  or  for  the 
[production  of  livestock  feed,  if  the 
Iproducer  furnishes  to  the  appropri- 
ate Agricultural  Stabilization  and 
Conservation  County  Committee  ac- 
ceptable and  adequate  proof  which 
satisfies  the  Committee  that  the 
jwork  performed  was  related  solely 
to  such  sugarcane. 

(c)  Workers  not  covered.  The  re- 
quirements of  this  determination  are 
(not  applicable  to  workers  perform- 
ing services  which  are  indirectly 
jconnected  with  the  production,  cul- 
tivation, or  harvesting  of  sugarcane, 
(including,  but  not  limited  to  me- 
chanics, welders,  and  other  mainte- 
nance workers  and  repairmen. 

(d)  Proof  of  compliance.  The 
producer  shall,  upon  request,  fur- 
nish the  appropriate  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  Coun- 
ty Committee  acceptable  and  ade- 
quate proof  which  satisfies  the  Com- 
mittee  that   all   workers   have   been 


paid  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section. 

(e)  Subterfuge.  The  producer 
shall  not  reduce  the  wage  rates  to 
workers  below  those  determined 
herein  through  any  subterfuge  or 
device  whatsoever. 

(f)  Claim  for  unpaid  wages.  Any 
person  who  believes  he  has  not  been 
paid  in  accordance  with  this  deter- 
mination may  file  a  wage  claim  with 
the   local    County   Agricultural    Sta- 
bilization   and    Conservation    office 
against  the  producer  on  whose  farm 
the  work  was  performed.    Detailed 
instructions   and  wage   claim  forms 
are   available   at   that   office.     Such 
claim  must  be  filed  within  two  years 
from   the   date   the   work   with    re- 
spect  to   which   the   claim    is   made 
was  performed.    Upon  receipt  of  a 
wage  claim  the  County  office  shall 
thereupon   notify   the   producer 
against  whom  the  claim  is  made  con- 
cerning the  representation  made  by 
the  worker.   The  County  ASC  Office 
shall   conduct   such   investigation   as 
it    deems    necessary.     The    producer 
and  worker  shall  be  notified  in  writ- 
ing  of   the   recommendation   of   the 
County  ASC   Committee   for   settle- 
ment of  the  claim.    If  either  party 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  recommend- 
ed   settlement,    an    appeal    may    be 
made  to  the  State  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization  and    Conservation    Office, 
1517  Sixth  Street,  Alexandria,  Lou- 
isiana, which  shall  likewise  consider 
the  facts.    The  producer  and  worker 
shall  be  notified   in  writing  of  the 
recommendation    of   the    State    ASC 
Committee    for    settlement    of    the 
claim.     If    the    recommendation    of 
the  State  ASC  Committee  is  not  ac- 
ceptable,  either   party   may   file   an 
appeal    with    the    Director    of    the 
Sugar  Division,   Commodity  Stabili- 
zation Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,   Washington   25,    D.    C. 
All  such  appeals  shall  be  filed  with- 
in 15  days  after  receipt  of  the  rec- 
ommended  settlement   from   the   re- 
spective   committee,    otherwise    such 
recommended  settlement  will  be  ap- 
plied in  making  payments  under  the 
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act.  If  a  claim  is  appealed  to  the 
Director  of  the  Sugar  Division,  his 
decision  shall  be  binding  on  all  par- 
ties insofar  as  payments  under  the 
act  are  concerned. 


FAIR  PRICES 

(Continued  from  page  22) 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  weekly 
average  price  or  the  season's  aver- 
age price  in  accordance  with 
whichever  was  used  by  the  proc- 
essor during  the  1956  crop,  or 
the  processor  may  use  the  alter- 
nate period  upon  written  approval 
by  the  State  Office : 
Privided.  That  the  average  price 
of  raw  sugar  as  determined  above 
may  be  reduced  by  not  more  than 
the  following: 

(i)  0.022  cent  for  all  mills  ex- 
cept those  located  in  the  areas  de- 
fined in  (ii)  and  (iii)  below: 

(ii)  0.097  cent  for  mills  located 
north  of  Bayou  Goula  between  the 
Atchafalaya  and  Mississippi  Riv- 
ers and  southeast  of  New  Iberia 
west  of  the  Atchafalaya  River;  or 
(iii)  0.147  cent  for  mills  located 
north  and  west  of  New  Iberia  west 
of  the  Atchafalaya  River. 

(2)   The  basic  price  for  salvage 
sugarcane  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  method  used 
by  the  processor  for  the  1956  crop, 
except  that  the  processor  and  pro- 
ducer may  agree  upon  a  different 
method    of   settlement    subject   to 
written  approval  by  the  State  Of- 
fice upon  a  determination  by  the 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Louisiana  State  Commit- 
tee    (hereinafter    referred    to    as 
"State  Committee")  that  the  meth- 
od of  settlement  and  the  resultant 
price  are  fair  and  reasonable, 
(c)    Conversion  of  net  sugarcane 
to  standard  sugarcane.     Net  sugar- 
cane    (except     salvage     sugarcane) 
shall  be  converted  to  standard  sugar- 
cane as  follows: 

(1)  By  multiplying  the  quantity 
of  net  sugarcane  by  the  applicable 
quality  factor  in  accordance  with 
the  following  table : 
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Percent  Sucrose  in 

normal  juice  of 

Standard  sugarcane 

net  sugarcane 

quality  factor  l 

9.5 

0.60 

10.0 

.     .70 

10.5 

.80 

11.0 

.90 

11.5 

.95 

12.0 

1.00 

12.5 

1.05 

13.0 

1.10 

13.5 

1.15 

14.0 

1.20 

14.5 

1.25 

1  The  quality  factor  for  sugarcane  of 
intermediate  percentages  of  sucrose  in 
normal  juice  shall  be  interpolated  and  for 
sugarcane  having  more  than  14.5  percent 
sucrose  in  the  normal  juice  shall  be  com- 
puted in  proportion  to  the  immediately 
preceding   interval. 

and, 

(2)  By  multiplying  the  quantity 
determined  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  paragraph  by  the 
applicable  purity  factor  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Same  as  the  1956  purity  table. 

(d)  Molasses  payment.  For  each 
ton  of  net  sugarcane  (except  salvage 
sugarcane)  there  shall  be  paid  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of  7.0 
gallons  times  one-half  of  the  average 
price  per  gallon  of  blackstrap  molas- 
ses in  excess  of  6  cents.  The  average 
price  of  blackstrap  molasses  shall  be 
the  weekly  average  price  or  the  sea- 
son's average  price  in  accordance 
with  whichever  was  used  by  the  proc- 
essor during  the  1956  crop,  or  the 
processor  may  use  the  alternate  peri- 
od upon  written  approval  by  the 
State  Office. 

(e)  Hoisting,  weighing,  and  trans- 
portation. The  price  for  sugarcane 
specified  in  this  determination  shall 
be  applicable  to  sugarcane  delivered 
(1)  to  a  field  hoist,  or  (2)  directly  to 
the  mill.  With  respect  to  sugarcane 
delivered  to  a  field  hoist,  the  costs  of 
hoisting,  weighing,  and  transporting 
sugarcane  from  the  hoist  to  the  mill 
shall  be  paid  by  the  processor  or  the 
processor  shall  make  allowances  to 
the  producer  for  such  services,  based 
on  net  sugarcane,  at  per  ton  rates 
not  less  than  those  made  withf 
respect  to  the  1956  crop.    However, 
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the  processor  shall  not  be  required 
to  make  hauling  allowances  to  the 
producer  in  excess  of '  t  h  e  rates 
charged  by  a  contract  or  commercial 
carrier  or  the  rates  which  such  car- 
rier would  charge  for  performing 
such  service.  With  respect  to  sugar- 
cane delivered  directly  to  the  mill 
the  processor  shall  pay  the  cost  of 
transportation  from  the  farm  to  the 
mill  or  shall  make  an  allowance  to 
the  producer  for  such  service,  based 
on  net  sugarcane,  at  per  ton  rates 
not  less  than  those  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  1956  crop:  Provided, 
that  nothing  in  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  construed  as  prohibiting  ne- 
gotiations between  the  processor  and 
the  producer  with  respect  to  allow- 
ances to  be  made  to  the  producer, 
any  change  to  be  approved  in  writing 
by  the  State  Office  upon  a  determi- 
nation by  the  State  Committee  that 
f;he  change  results  in  allowances 
which  are  fair  and  reasonable. 

(f )  Payment  for  frozen  sugarcane. 

(1)  Because  of  the  decreased 
boiling  house  efficiency  deductions 
may  be  made  from  the  payment  for 
frozen  sugarcane  provided  such  de- 
ductions are  at  rates  not  in  excess 
of  1.5  percent  of  the  payment,  com- 
puted without  regard  to  the  mo- 
lasses payment,  for  each  0.1  cc.  of 
acidity  above  2.50  cc.  of  N/10  al- 
kali per  10  cc.  of  juice  but  not  in 
excess  of  4.75  cc.  (intervening 
fractions  are  to  be  computed  to 
the  nearest  multiple  of  0.05  cc). 
Frozen  sugarcane  testing  in  ex- 
cess of  4.75  cc.  of  acidity  shall  be 
considered  as  having  no  value. 
Sugarcane  shall  not  be  considered 
as  frozen,  even  after  being  subject 
to  freezing  temperature,  unless 
and  until  there  is  evidence  of  dam- 
age having  taken  place  because  of 
the  freeze,  such  evidence  to  be 
certified  by  the  State  Office. 

(2)  In  the  event  a  general 
freeze  causes  abnormally  low  re- 
coveries of  raw  sugar  by  a  proc- 
essor in  relation  to  the  sucrose  and 
purity  tests  of  sugarcane,  payment 


for  such  sugarcane  may  be  made 
as  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
the  producer  and  the  processor, 
subject  to  written  approval  by  the 
State  Office:  Provided,  that  the 
payment  for  each  ton  of  net  sugar- 
cane shall  be  not  less  than  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  returns 
from  raw  sugar  and  molasses  ac- 
tually recovered  from  such  sugar- 
cane, determined  on  the  basis  of 
the  season's  average  prices  of  raw 
sugar  and  blackstrap  molasses  less 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $3.00  per 
gross  ton  of  sugarcane  for  process- 
ing and  less  the  actual  costs  of 
hoisting,weighing  and  transport- 
ing such  sugarcane. 

(g)  Mutual  plan  for  improving 
harvesting  and  delivery.  If  a  proc- 
essor and  the  producers  delivering 
sugarcane  to  such  processor  mutually 
agree  upon  a  plan  for  improving  har- 
vesting and  delivery  operations,  there 
may  be  deducted  from  the  price  per 
ton  of  sugarcane  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  per  ton  cost  of 
such  plan.  Such  deduction  may  not 
be  made  until  the  plan  has  the  writ- 
ten approval  of  the  State  Office  and 
it  has  been  determined  by  the  State 
Committee  that  the  plan  is  fair  and 
reasonable. 

(h)  Sugarcane  for  livestock  feed. 
The  requirements  of  this  determina- 
tion are  applicable  to  all  sugarcane 
grown  by  a  producer  and  processed 
by  the  processor  for  the  extraction  of 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar :  Provided,  that 
such  requirements  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  sugarcane  grown  on 
acreage  in  excess  of  the  proportion- 
ate share  for  the  farm  if  such  sugar- 
cane is  marketed  (or  processed)  for 
the  production  of  sugar  or  liquid  sug- 
or  for  livestock  feed  or  for  the  pro- 
duction of  livestock  feed. 

(i)  Subterfuge.  The  processor 
shall  not  reduce  the  returns  to  the 
producer  below  those  determined 
herein  through  any  subterfuge  or  de- 
vice whatsoever. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  21) 
the  subdivision  of  a  farm  occurs 
after  the  planting  of  the  1958  crop, 
the  interested  parties  may  make  ap- 
plication to  the  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  County 
Committee  for  the  establishment  of 
the  proportionate  share  by  use  of 
the   1958   planted  acreage. 

The  other  changes  in  the  determi- 
nation from  last  year  relate  pri- 
marily to  the  procedural  aspect  of 
establishing  proportionate  shares 
and  the  checking  of  compliance 
therewith. 

As  in  former  years,  Agricultur- 
al Stabilization  and  Conservation 
(ASC)  County  Committees  of  the 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service 
have  been  delegated  the  responsi- 
bility for  establishing  farm  propor- 
tionate shares  in  accordance  with 
the  determination. 

Florida  Prospects 

The  cane  harvest  season  in  Flori- 
da will  begin  October  21st  according 
to  Harry  T.  Vaughn,  Executive  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager  of 
the  United  States  Sugar  Corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Vaughn  said,  "If  weather 
permits  the  season  will  thus  begin 
sixteen  days  earlier  than  last  year. 
Prospects  are  very  good,  the  cane 
has  had  an  excellent  growing  sea- 
son and  indications  are  there  will 
be  an  excellent  yield."  The  United 
States  Sugar  Corporation  has  22,723 
acres  of  sugar  this  year  of  which 
308  acres  will  be  reserved  for  seed 
cane  and  the  remainder  will  be  har- 
vested and  processed  into  raw  sug- 
ar. 

Cubans  Visit 

Executives  of  the  Cuban  sugar 
industry  visited  Colorado  sugar  beet 
fields  and  factories  October  7 
through  10.  Robert  H.  Shields  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  president  of  the 
United  States  Beet  Sugar  Associa- 
tion through  which  the  invitation 
to  the  Cuban  leaders  was  extended 
said : — "We  hope  that  this  tour  by 
outstanding    leaders    of    the    Cuban 
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sugar  industry  will  in  some  measure 
reciprocate  the  courtesies  extended 
to  us  in  1950  when  the  heads  of 
several  of  our  domestic  beet  sugar 
companies  went  to  Cuba  to  study 
the  operations  of  the  Cuban  sugar 
industry." 

The  Cuban  executives,  some  of 
whom  were  accompanied  by  their 
wives,  included : 

Hon.  Amadeo  Lopez  Castro,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Development 
Commission  and  principal  advisor  to 
the  Cuban  government  on  sugar  af- 
fairs. 

Dr.  Arturo  Manas,  President  of 
the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  In- 
stitute and  Secretary  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Sugar  Mill  Owners. 

Hon.  Dr.  Jorge  Barroso,  member 
of  the  Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization 
Institute  representing  the  sugar  mill 
owners. 

Dr.  Gaston  Godoy,  member  of  the 
Cuban  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute 
representing  the  mill  owners. 

Hon.  Pastor  Torres,  member  oi 
the  Sugar  Stabilization  Institute 
representing  the  cane  growers. 

Laurence  Crosby,  member  of  the 
Sugar  Stabilization  Institute  repre 
senting  the  American  sugar  mil 
owners  in  Cuba. 

Dr.   Joaquin   E.   Meyer,   Washing! 
ton  representative  of  the  Sugar  Sta| 
bilization     Institute     and     financia 
counselor  of  the  Embassy  of  Cuba) 

Four  of  the  party  hold  positional 
in  the   Cuban  government.     Messrsll 
Lopez    Castro,    Barroso    and    Torres! 
are  Ministers  without  Portfolio  ancl 
Mr.  Godoy  is  Speaker  of  the  Hous<| 
of  Representatives.     Mr.    Shield: 
said,    however,    that    they    came    t( 
Colorado     in     non-official     capacity 
ancl   only  as   representatives   of  th< 
Cuban  sugar  industry. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  19) 
listed  above  shall  be  considered 
spot  sale  of  raw  sugar.  Only  sale 
covered  by  one  contract  shall  b 
considered,  and  no  resales  from  on 
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refiner  to  another  refiner  shall  be 
considered. 

Time  Limit  for  Sales — , 

Sales  completed  before  the  closing 
of  the  New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar 
Exchange  shall  be  used  in  arriving 
at  a  price  for  the  day.  All  sales 
completed  after  the  closing  of  the 
New  York  Coffee  and  Sugar  Ex- 
change shall  be  carried  over  to  the 
following  market  day  and  included 
in  the  sales  of  that  day.  The  Ex- 
change week  shall  be  Friday  through 
Thursday. 

Holidays — 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
Inc.,  shall  be  closed  when  the  New 
York  sugar  market  is  closed. 

Daily  Average  Prices — 

All  daily  average  prices  shall  be 
the  simple  average  of  the  spot  sales 
pf  Louisiana  raws  or  offshore  raws 
to  the  refiners  listed  above  on  any 
^iven  day.  When  no  spot  sales  of 
Louisiana  raws  or  offshore  raws  to 
the  refiners  listed  above  are  re- 
ported on  any  given  day  the  quota- 
ion  for  that  day  shall  be  determined 
oy  a  majority  vote  of  the  Raw  Sug- 
ar Quotation  Committee  subject  to 
rules  approved  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Ex- 
change. 

Weekly  Average  Prices — 
Weekly  average  prices  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  taking  the  simple  aver- 
age of  the  daily  quotations  of  this 
Exchange. 
Average  Price  for  the  Season — 
The   Season's   average   price   shall 
)e  established  by  taking  the  simple 
iverage  of  the  weekly  average  prices 
ssued  by  this   Exchange   applicable 
o  the  Cane  Purchase  Contract  Pe- 
*iod. 

Correction  of  Quotations — - 
The  Exchange  reserves  the  right 
o  adjust  any  erroneous  quotations. 
Vn  appeal  may  be  taken  on  any 
laily  quotation  by  a  member  of  the 
Exchange  to  the  Board  of  Directors, 
puch  appeal  must  be  taken  within 
'4  hours  of  the  time  the  quotation 
pas    made    and    an    appeal    fee    of 


$25.00  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Ex- 
change for  each  appeal. 

Committee  Rules 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Raw  Sugar 
Quotation  Committee  to  name  a  price 
for  raw  sugar  which,  in  the  majori- 
ty opinion  of  the  Committee,  repre- 
sents the  value  of  raw  sugar  de- 
livered in  the  Port  of  New  Orleans 
on  the  day  for  which  the  quotation 
is  determined. 

The  basis  on  which  a  daily  spot 
quotation  is  to  be  determined  in  the 
absence  of  any  spot  sales  of  Louisi- 
ana or  offshore  raw  sugar  to  the 
(above)   Refiners  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  New  York  Coffee  &  Sug- 
ar Exchange  daily  spot  quotation 
adjusted  to  the  duty-paid,  delivered 
New  Orleans,  basis  by  using  the 
freight  rate  differential  from  Cu- 
ba, if  any,  existing  between  New 
York  and  New  Orleans,  as  fur- 
nished by  James  E.  Ward  &  Com- 
pany of  New  York. 

2.  Current  bids  and  offers  of 
Louisiana  or  offshore  Sellers  to 
the  Refiners  listed  above. 

3.  Last  Sales  in  Ports  of  New 
Orleans. 

Specific  rules — 

1.  In  no  event  shall  a  price  be 
made  at  less  than  a  bid  price  nor 
more  than  an  offered  price  when 
such  bids  or  offers  are  deemed 
legitimate  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee. 

2.  The  Committee  may  disre- 
gard a  bid  or  offer  made  subse- 
quent to  11:30  A.M.  on  the  as- 
sumption that  such  bid  or  offer  is 
purely  to  influence  the  spot  quo- 
tation. 

3.  The  Committee  may  disre- 
gard a  bid  or  offer  where  such 
bid  or  offer  is  not  freely  available 
to  all  bona  fide  Refiners  or  Mer- 
chants. 

4.  The  Committee  shall  disre- 
gard bids  or  offers  as  well  as 
sales  between  Merchants  and  be- 
tween Refiners. 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  C0LC0CK9  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  AAfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  <?<?: 

/  TMt  IAMCIST    CtMf/tAl    IV*»LY   MOUSt  SOUTH  MIMCf  IH7  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD   180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAM1D  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Per  dido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dyken 


To   Honor   Congressional 
Delegation 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
is  pleased  to  be  a  co-sponsor  again 
this  year  of  an  appreciation  lun- 
cheon for  the  entire  Louisiana  Con- 
gressional Delegation  that  will  be 
leld  in  the  International  Room  of 
:he  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New  Orleans 
it  12  o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday, 
November  13,  1957.  The  luncheon 
is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cham- 
Der  of  Commerce  of  the  New  Or- 
eans  Area  and  Senator  Allen  J. 
311ender  will  be  the  principal 
speaker. 

Those  who  attended  the  Appreci- 
ation Day  Luncheon  last  year  will 
remember  that  it  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant occasion.  We  in  the  sugar  busi- 
ness have  many  reasons  to  be  grate- 
ful for  the  good  works  of  the  people 
Ivho  represent  us  in  Washington 
jind  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  join 
n  promoting  and  affair  in  their 
fionor.  The  cost  of  the  luncheon  is 
$3.00  a  plate.  Ladies  are,  of  course, 
jvelcome. 

|  Tables  will  be  reserved  for  mem- 
bers of  the  League  and  their  friends. 
(Send  your  reservations,  along  with 
four  check,  to  the  League  office, 
114  Whitney  Building,  New  Orleans 
|L2,  Louisiana  before  November  8th. 

Do  Not  Overload  Cane  Trucks 

We  noticed  in  the  newspapers  the 
)ther  day  that  the  State  Police  have 
•eceived  strict  orders  to  enforce  load 
imits  of  all  trucks  on  the  highways. 

It  is  bad  practice  to  overload  cane 
rucks  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
Il)   With  the  State  Police  cracking 


down  it  could  cost  a  violator  time 
and  money,  and  (2)  it  is  bad  public 
relations  for  the  sugar  industry  for 
overloaded  and  improperly  loaded 
cane  trucks  to  be  on  the  highways. 
Let's  be  a  little  more  careful  this 
year.  "A  word  to  the  wise  is  suffi- 
cient." 

Proportionate  Shares 

Beginning  on  page  38  of  this 
issue  we  are  printing  the  1958  Pro- 
portionate Shares  Determination 
which  was  issued  by  the  USDA  on 
October  8th.  The  Determination  is 
rather  lengthy  but  it  contains  very 
important  information  for  everyone 
in  Louisiana  and  Florida  who  grows 
or  grinds  sugar  cane.  There  are 
parts  of  it  that  only  a  few  of  the 
very  top-notch  "Philadelphia  Law- 
yers" could  possibly  understand,  but 
other  parts,  especially  those  dealing 
with  excess  acreage,  seem  to  be 
rather  clear. 

Don't  let  the  length  of  the  Deter- 
mination keep  wou  from  reading  it. 
The  time  spent  will  be  well  worth 
while. 

Prices 

The  official  Louisiana  Pricing 
Period  began  on  October  11th  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  6.12 
delivered  New  Orleans  price  for 
Louisiana  raws  was  exactly  the 
same  as  the  first  daily  price  of  the 
1956-57  season.  This  year,  however, 
the  freight  differential  between  Cu- 
ban ports  and  New  York  and  Cuban 
ports  and  New  Orleans  was  3  cents 
whereas  the  differential  to  begin 
last  year's  pricing  period  was  8 
(Continued   on   page    40) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Malcolm  Duhe  Appointed  Chairman  of  the 

Contact  Committee  of  the  American 

Sugar  Cane  League 


The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  will 
be  happy  to  learn  that  Mr.  Malcolm 
Duhe  of  Hope  Plantation,  New  Iber- 
ia, has  been  recently  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Contact  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  by  Mr.  Bronier  Thibaut, 
President  of  the  League.  Mr.  Duhe 
succeeds  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  C. 
Munson  who  had  served  untiringly 
as  Chairman  of  this  Committee 
since  1934. 

The  Contact  Committee  is  one  of 
the  most  important  committees  of 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
It  is  through  this  committee  that 
the  research  work  conducted  by  the 
Louisiana  State  Experiment  Station, 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  American  Sug- 
ar Cane  League  is  coordinated.  In 
addition  to  many  other  functions, 
it  is  through  the  guidance  of  this 
committee  that  new  varieties  of 
cane  are  released.  This  function 
alone  makes  this  committee  a  most 
important  and  necessary  part  of  our 
industry. 

Mr.  Duhe  in  not  a  newcomer  to 
our  industry.  He  is  a  very  success- 
ful farmer  in  the  Iberia  area  as  evi- 
denced by  his  production  of  30.2 
tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  805  acres 
in  cane  last  year.  For  this  he  re- 
ceived a  High  Yields  Award  for  pro- 
ducing the  largest  cane  yield  for  his 
size  group  in  his  district  last  year. 
He  finds  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
money  to  operate  one  of  the  three 
Primary  Seed  Increase  Stations. 
These  stations  cooperate  very  close- 
ly with  the  cane  breeding,  selection, 


and  testing  program.  It  is  here  tha 
the  unreleased  and  unproven  vari 
eaies  are  increased.  When  yield  re 
suits  of  the  test  fields  indicate  tha 
an  unreleased  variety  is  promising 
the  Primary  Stations  transfer  thi: 
variety  to  the  48  Secondary  Station; 
located  throughout  the  sugar  belt 
This  seed  is  given  free  of  charge  t 
the  Secondary  Increase  Stations. 

Mr.  Duhe  knows  the  scientists  o: 
both  the  L.S.U.  and  the  U.S.D.A 
Stations.  He  has  worked  with  then 
in  the  past  and  they  are  ver 
pleased  because  of  his  appointment 
His  visit  to  the  Canal  Point,  Flor 
da  U.S.D.A.  Cane  breeding  Statioi 
last  February  impressed  not  onl 
the  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
but  the  Head  of  the  Sugar  Crop 
Section  of  the  U.S.D.A.,  Dr.  H.  M 
Tysdal,  and  the  entire  staff  of  th 
Station.  The  research  workers  ar 
confidant  that  the  excellent  cooper 
ation  which  presently  exists  between 
the  agencies  will  continue  under  Mi 
Dune's  lealership  and  guidance. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Contact  Com 
mittee,  Mr.  Duhe  will  meet  with  th 
sugar  cane  research  workers  o: 
many  occasions  each  year.  Meeting 
are  usually  held  in  Baton  Rouge  o 
in  Houma,  Louisiana.  At  a  recen 
meeting  held  in  Baton  Rouge  hi 
committee  transferred  six  new  ur 
released  varieties  to  the  Test  Field 
and  Primary  Increase  Stations. 

The  Industry  is  indeed  fortunat 
to  have  a  gentleman  of  Malcolr 
Dime's  qualifications  as  Chairma 
of  the  Contact  Committee  of  th|| 
American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Washington's  Loss— Houma's  Gain 

Frank  Wurzlow,  Jr.,  Executive 
Assistant  to  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellen- 
der will  end  his  twenty-year  sojourn 
pn  Capitol  Hill,  November  11,  1957, 
(bo  return  to  Louisiana. 

A  graduate  of  the  Washington 
College  of  Law  at  American  Uni- 
versity, Frank  was  admitted  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Bar  in  1956, 
frnd  to  the  Louisiana  Bar  in  1957. 
He  will  be  associated  with  the  law 
firm  of  Claude  Ellender  and  Ed- 
ward Wright  in  Houma,  Louisiana. 

Wurzlow  came  to  Washington 
with  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  in 
L937,  and  has  remained  here  ever 
since,  except  for  several  years  he 
spent  in  Uncle  Sam's  armed  forces, 
vhich  he  joined  as  a  Private  and 
eft  as  a  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
Quarter  Master  Corps.  Frank  is 
*ated  by  his  colleagues  as  one  of 
he  most  efficient  and  popular  ex- 
ecutive assistants  to  ever  serve  on 
"apitol  Hill.  He  has  been  most  help- 
ul  to  those  of  us  representing  the 
lomestic  sugar  industry  in  Wash- 
ngton.  Robert  H.  Shields,  President 
)f  the  U.  S.  Beet  Sugar  Association ; 
Slator  Miller,  Vice  President  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Associa- 
ion  and  Dudley  Smith,  Vice  Presi- 
lent  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Pro- 
lucers  Association  join  "yours  tru- 
y"  and  Frank's  many  friends  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  various  gov- 
srnment  department's  in  wishing 
lim  a  long  life  and  the  best  of  luck 
.nd  happiness. 

Mr.  Wurzlow,  his  charming  wife, 
he  former  Mary  Elizabeth  Chauvin 


of  Houma,  and  their  son  Frank  III, 
hope  to  be  settled  in  their  new  home 
by  the  middle  of  November. 

Hearing  on  1958  Sugar 
Requirements 

Formal  notice  of  the  public  hear- 
ing on  1958  sugar  requirements  has 
been  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  The  hearing  will  be 
held  November  19,  1957  in  the  Freer 
Gallery  of  Art,  Jefferson  Drive  at 
Twelfth  Street,  S.  W.  beginning  at 
10  a.  m. 

Principal  matters  for  considera- 
tion at  the  hearing  relate  to  (1)  the 
manner  of  determining  deficiencies 
or  surpluses  in  inventories  of  sugar, 
(2)  the  effect  upon  requirements 
of  various  changes  in  demand  condi- 
tions, (3)  the  effect  of  the  prospec- 
tive 1958  level  and  trend  of  con- 
sumer purchasing  power,  (4)  the 
manner  in  which  the  relationship 
between  the  wholesale  price  of  re- 
fined sugar  and  the  general  cost  of 
living  in  the  United  States  should 
be  employed  or  considered,  and  (5) 
the  relative  importance  of  the  fore- 
going factors  in  determining  the 
sugar  requirements  for  1958. 
Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett  at  The 
Sugar  Club  of  New  York 

Larger  supplies  of  U.  S.  mainland- 
produced  beet  and  cane  sugar,  made 
available  for  the  market  under  the 
1956  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act, 
have  increased  competition  and  ben- 
efited the  sugar  consumer  Senator 
Wallace  F.  Bennett  (R.  Utah)  said  in 
an  address  to  The  Sugar  Club  of 
New  York,  October  24th. 

(Continued   on    page    47) 
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1958  CROP  PROPORTIONATE  SHARES 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT 
OF  AGRICULTURE 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service 

TITLE  7— AGRICULTURE 

Chapter  VIII — Commodity 

Stabilization  Service    (Sugar) 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Subchapter  G — Determination  of 

Proportionate  Shares 

(Sugar  Determination  855.5) 

PART  855— Mainland  Cane  Sugar 

Area 

Proportionate  Shares :    Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area :    1958  Crop 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "act"),  the  following  determina- 
tion is  hereby  issued : 

§  855.5  Proportionate  Shares  for 
Sugarcane  Farms  in  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area  for  the  1958  Crop. 
(a)  Farm  Proportionate  Share.  A 
1958-crop  proportionate  share  for 
each  sugarcane  farm  in  the  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Area,  as  constitut- 
ed at  the  beginning  of.  harvest  of 
the  1958  crop  on  such  farm  shall  be 
established  as  hereinafter  provided 
in  terms  of  acres  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
County  Committee  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "county  committee") 
for  the  county  in  which  the  farm 
headquarters  is  located.  The  mini- 
mum proportionate  share  estab- 
lished for  any  farm  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of 
this  paragraph  (a)  shall  be  5.0 
acres.  "Acreage"  or  "acres"  as  used 
in  this  section  means  the  area  of 
sugarcane  harvested  for  seed  or 
abandoned  and  classified  as  bona 
fide  abandonment  under  procedure 
issued  by  the  Commodity  Stabiliza- 
tion Service  and  the  area  on  which 
sugarcane  is  grown  and  marketed 
(or  processed)  for  the  extraction  of 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  except  sugar 
or  liquid  sugar  for  use  as  livestock 
feed,  or  for  the  production  of  live- 
stock feed    (referred  to  in  this  sec- 


tion as  "sugar  for  livestock").    The! 
term  "operator"  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion means  the  person  who  as  pro- 
ducer  controls   and   directs   the   op- 
erations on  the  farm. 

(1)    For  Farms  Reconstituted  M 
1957    on    Basis    of    1957    Measurecli 
Sugarcane  Acreage.    In  the  case  oil 
any   1958-crop   farm  for   which   the  | 
1957-crop    proportionate    share    was. 
determined  in  whole  or  in  part  or 
the  basis  of  the  1957  measured  sug-i 
arcane  acreage  at  the  request  of  in- 
terested   parties    pursuant    to    sub- 
paragraph   (a)  (5)    of    §  885.4    (DeJ 
termination  of  Proportionate  Shares 
for  the   1957   Crop,   21    F.R.   6218) 
the    1958    proportionate    share    foi 
such  farm   shall   be   such    1957-croj 
proportionate  share. 

In  the  event  that  on  or  before 
January  15,  1958,  any  person,  hav- 
ing an  interest  as  an  owner  or  op- 
erator of  a  farm  for  which  a  195? 
proportionate  share  has  been  I 
would  be  established  as  heretofore 
provided  in  this  subparagraph,  files 
a  written  request  with  the  count} 
committee  that  the  1958  proportion- 
ate share  for  such  a  farm  not  be 
established  as  heretofore  providec 
in  this  subparagraph,  a  1958  pro- 
portionate share  for  such  farm  anc 
for  each  of  the  other  farms  which 
together  with  the  farm  for  whicl 
such  a  request  has  been  filed,  con- 
stituted in  1957  all  of  the  subdivi- 
sions of  a  1956  farm  shall  be  de- 
termined and  established  as  follows 
By  multiplying  the  total  of  the  1951 
proportionate  shares  established  foi 
all  such  subdivisions  by  the  percent 
age  that  the  cropland  suitable  foi 
the  production  of  sugarcane  in  eacl 
subdivision  is  of  the  total  croplanc 
acreage  suitable  for  the  productioi 
of  sugarcane  in  the  1956  farm  ol 
which  such  subdivisions  were  2 
part;  or  if  the  county  committee  de- 
termines that  the  use  of  the  cropi 
land  relationship  as  heretofore  pro- 
(Continued   on   page   40) 
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NEW  GUINEA  TRIP  ENHANCES  USDA'S 

WORLD  SUGARCANE  COLLECTION 


Possible  new  commercial  varieties 
of  sugarcane,  plus  stronger  genetic 
(resistance  against  diseases  of  the 
crop  in  this  country,  may  result 
ifrom  a  recent  plant  exploration  trip 
to  the  South  Pacific,  reports  the 
;U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Carl  Grassl,  botanist  and  sugar- 
cane breeder  of  USDA's  Agricultur- 
al Research  Service,  returned  re- 
cently from  a  five-month  search  for 
new  germ  plasm  in  New  Guinea  and 
surrounding  islands.  He  and  Dr. 
iJohn  Warner,  plant  breeder  of  the 
[Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Associa- 
tion, brought  back  cuttings  of  150 
varieties  of  Saccharum  officinarum, 
|or  "chewing  canes,"  25  different 
[kinds  of  Saccharum  edule,  edible  top 
|canes,  and  40  varieties  of  Sacchar- 
him  robustum.  the  wild  ancestor  of 
our  modern-day  sugarcane. 

In  addition,  the  USDA  plant  ex- 
plorers made  61  seed  collections  of 
Saccharum  robustum  and  spontane- 
acm  and  gathered  40  species  of  re- 
lated wild  grasses  during  the  first 
U.  S.  -  sponsored  expedition  of  its 
kind  since  1928.  Most  of  the  cut- 
tings and  seed  were  collected  from 
the  northern  part  of  New  Guinea 
and  inland  near  the  mountainous 
areas  inhabited  by  tribes  of  head- 
hunters.  Both  cuttings  and  seeds 
were  gathered,  because  the  former 
produce  more  uniform  results  in 
breeding  work  while  the  latter  yield 
more  diversified  results. 

When  this  substantial  deposit  is 
screened  through  quarantine  and 
added  to  USDA's  world  collection  of 
sugarcane  at  Canal  Point,  Fla.,  US- 
DA  plant  scientists  will  be  able  to 
expand  studies  involving  the  breed- 
ing and  selection  of  better  adapted, 
higher-producing  varieties  possess- 
ing higher  sugar  content  or  other 
desired  characteristics. 

Addition  of  this  important  germ 
plasm  to  the  sugarcane  collection 
will    also    expedite    long  -  range    re- 


search efforts  to  breed  new  varieties 
resistant  to  insect  damage  and  to 
diseases  such  as  mosaic,  red  rot, 
root  rot,  and  the  ratoon  stunting 
disease. 

By  reducing  the  number  and  size 
of  millable  stalks,  ratoon  stunting 
disease  alone  accounts  for  an  aver- 
age annual  loss  of  10  to  25  percent 
of  the  sugar  and  sirup  production 
from  sugarcane  plantings  in  Louisi- 
ana, Florida,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Georgia,   Hawaii,    and   Puerto    Rico. 

Sugarcane  varieties  have  tended 
for  many  years  to  "run  out"  and 
scientists  have  coped  with  this  prob- 
lem by  providing  a  flow  of  new, 
vigorous,  high  yielding  varieties. 
This  has  succeeded  in  only  tempo- 
rarily checking  the  ravaging  effects 
of  several  diseases  which  have  be- 
come serious  hazards  because  of  a 
build-up  of  infectious  material  or 
through  rapid  mutation.  For  this 
reason,  a  larger  supply  of  germ 
plasm  was  necessary  for  future  re- 
search. 

Organizations  cooperating  in  the 
latest  exploration  for  sugarcane 
germ  plasm  included  representatives 
of  the  Queensland  (Australia)  Bu- 
reau of  Sugar  Experiment  Station 
and  the  British  and  Dutch  govern- 
ments. 

As  a  safety  precaution  during  the 
New  Guinea  expedition,  to  avoid 
possible  loss  of  valuable  breeding 
material,  identical  shipments  of  cut- 
tings were  made  to  Magnetic  Island, 
Queensland,  Australia,  and  to  the 
USDA  Agricultural  Research  Cen- 
ter, Beltsville,  Md.  The  new  varie- 
ties will  be  held  in  quarantine  for 
two  years  prior  to  planting  in  breed- 
ing nurseries  to  guard  against  the 
introduction  of  diseases  and  insects. 

This    recent    collection    is    highly 

important  to  the  sugarcane  industry 

of  the  world,  say  USDA  specialists, 

in  view  of  the  fact  that  native  sug- 

(Continued   on   page    40) 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued   from   page    35) 

cents. 

The  price  of  raws  in  New  York 
advanced  from  6.15  at  the  start 
of  the  pricing  period  to  6.35,  and 
the  New  Orleans  price  advanced 
from  6.12  to  6.32  but  the  New  York 
quotation  today  (October  28)  is  6.30 
and  the  New  Orleans  quotation  is 
6.26.  Last  season  at  this  time  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  in  New  York 
had  advanced  to  6.50  and  the  Sugar 
Division  was  trying  desperately  to 
reduce  it  by  increasing  quotas.  It 
is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  over- 
all quota  was  reduced  150,000  tons 
just  prior  to  the  start  of  the  Lou- 
isiana pricing  period  this  year, 
which  is  a  very  welcomed  switch  in 
procedure. 

The  first  quotation  on  blackstrap 
molasses  this  season  was  14  cents 
a  gallon,  f.o.b.  plantation.  The  first 
quotation  last  year  was  22  cents  a 
gallon,  f.o.b.  plantation.  Today  (Oc- 
tober 28)  blackstrap  is  quoted  at  13 
cents  a  gallon  and  the  price  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  1956  was  27  cents  a  gallon. 
This  is  a  14  cent  deficit  for  this 
season  up  to  date,  which,  to  slip 
into  the  vernacular,  ain't  good. 

N.  Y.  C.  &  S.  Exchange  In 

New  Home 

The  world's  most  modern  and  com- 
pletely integrated  commodity  ex- 
change, featuring  a  wide  range  of 
trading  floor  innovations  including 
a  curved,  sound-swallowing  ceiling 
and  an  inter-communications  system 
providing  for  instantaneous  posting 
of  quotations,  was  unveiled  on  Oc- 
tober 28th  when  the  New  York 
Coffee  and  Sugar  Exchange  formal- 
ly opened  its  new  facilities  at  79 
Pine  Street. 

Currently  celebrating  its  75th  an- 
niversary, the  Exchange  now  has 
344  members  representing  all  seg- 
ments of  the  coffee  and  sugar  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States  and  in 
21  foreign  countries.  Moving  from 
a  building  it  owned  at  113  Pearl 
Street  for  the  past  63  years,  the  Ex- 
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change  now  occupies  approximately 
10,000  square  feet  on  the  mezzanine,! 
second  and  third  floors  of  the  new] 
12-story  structure  located  at  Pine 
and  Water  Streets.  Main  facility 
provided  by  the  Exchange  is  a  trad- 
ing floor  where  prospective  buyers 
and  sellers  of  coffee  and  sugar  meel 
daily  to  transact  business  for  grow- 
ers, merchants,  roasters,  refiners, 
brokers,  distributors  and  manufac-j 
turers  of  finished  products. 
Baughman  Honored 

According  to  a  news  release  rej 
ceived  from  Rotary  Internationa 
headquarters  in  Evanston,  Illinois! 
Mr.  Clarence  W.  Baughman,  whcj 
owns  and  manages  the  Calumel| 
Plantation  near  Franklin,  is  serving 
as  a  District  Governor  of  Rotarj 
International.  Mr.  Baughman  is  i 
past  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  o1 
Franklin,  La. 

As  Governor  of  one  of  the  twc 
Rotary  Districts  in  Louisiana,  Mr 
Baughman  coordinates  the  activities 
of  55  Rotary  Clubs.  He  is  scheduled 
according  to  the  news  release,  I 
visit  each  Club  some  time  during 
the  year  to  offer  advice  and  assis 
tance  on  Rotary  service  activities 
and  administration. 


TRIP 

(Continued  from  page  39) 
arcane  gardens- — where  superior  va 
rieties  grow — are  rapidly  disappear 
ing  with  the  advance  of  civilizatior 
in  New  Guinea  and  surrounding 
areas. 


SHARES 

(Continued  from  page  38) 
vided  results  in  the  establishment  o: 
proportionate  shares  for  the  farm; 
involved  which  are  not  consisten 
with  the  acreage  of  sugarcane  whicl 
was  grown  on  the  land  of  such  sub 
division  farms  in  the  years  1954 
1955  and  1956,  by  apportioning  th< 
total  of  the  acreage  comprised  o' 
the  1957  proportionate  snares  es 
tablished  for  all  such  subdivision! 
among  such  farms  in  the  same  pro 
portion    that    the    total    acreage    o: 
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sugarcane  grown  on  each  subdivi- 
sion for  the   years   1954,    1955   and 

1956  bears  to  the  total  acreage  of 
sugarcane  grown  on  all  such  farms 
for  the  years  1954,  1955  and  1956. 

(2)  For  Farms  Reconstituted  for 
the  1958  Program,  (i)  Where  a 
farm  as  constituted  for  the  1957- 
:rop  proportionate  share  program  is 
subdivided  for  the  purpose  of  the 
1958-crop  proportionate  share  pro- 
gram, a  1958  -  crop  proportionate 
share  for  each  subdivision  shall  be 
determined  by  multiplying  the  1957 
proportionate  share  of  the  farm  of 
Which  such  subdivisions  were  a  part 
py  the  percentage  that  the  cropland 
suitable  for  the  production  of  sug- 
arcane in  each  subdivision  is  of  the 
total  cropland  acreage  suitable  for 
Ithe  production  of  sugarcane  in  the 

1957  farm,  except  that  if  the  coun- 
ty committee  determines  that  the 
pse  of  the  cropland  relationships  in 
any  case  results  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  proportionate  share  which 
is  inconsistent  with  any  written  evi- 
dence of  the  acreage  of  sugarcane 
pn  any  subdivision  during  the  crop 
iyrears  1955,  1956  and  1957,  or  is  not 
[representative  of  the  1958-crop  sug- 
ircane  acreage  on  any  subdivision 
it  the  time  of  subdivision,  a  propor- 
;ionate  share  for  each  subdivision 
shall  be  redetermined  by  the  county 
committee  in  the  manner  set  forth 
n  divisions  (ii)  or  (iii)  of  this 
subparagraph  whichever  is  applic- 
ible. 

(ii)  Upon  written  application 
joined  in  by  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  any  subdivision  of  a  farm, 
md  filed  with  the  county  committee 
lot  later  than  the  beginning  of  har- 
/est  of  the  1958-crop  sugarcane  on 
;he  farm,  and  upon  approval  by  the 
county  committee,  a  proportionate 
share  for  each  subdivision  may  be 
stablished  or  re-established  by  mul- 
;iplying  the  1957  proportionate 
share  of  the  farm  which  is  subdi- 
vided, by  the  percentage  that  the 
otal  acreage  of  sugarcane  in  each 
ubdivision  of  the  farm  for  the  crop 


years  1955,  1956  and  1957  is  of  the 
total  acreage  of  sugarcane  grown 
within  proportionate  shares  for  said 
three  years  on  the  1957  farm  or  on 
the  ownership  tract  (a  farm  or  a 
portion  of  a  farm  which  is  separate- 
ly owned). 

(iii)  If  the  subdivision  of  a  farm 
occurs  after  the  planting  of  the 
1958-crop  sugarcane  and,  if  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  harvest  of  such 
crop,  all  interested  parties  join  in 
a  written  request  to  the  county  com- 
mittee, and  upon  approval  by  the 
county  committee,  the  1958  -  crop 
proportionate  share  for  each  subdi- 
vision shall  be  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  1957  proportionate  share 
for  the  farm  of  which  the  subdivi- 
sion was  a  part  by  the  percentage 
that  the  1958  measured  sugarcane 
acreage  on  each  subdivision  is  of  the 
total  measured  1958  sugarcane  acre- 
age within  the  proportionate  share 
on  such  farm. 

(iv)  If  two  or  more  farms  or 
subdivisions  are  combined,  or  there 
is  a  combination  of  one  or  more 
farms  and  one  or  more  subdivisions, 
the  proportionate  share  for  the  com- 
bined farm  shall  be  the  sum  of  the 
proportionate  shares  determined  as 
provided  in  this  section  for  the  parts 
of  the  combined  farm. 

(3)  Other  Farms.  The  1958  pro- 
portionate share  for  any  farm  for 
which  a  1957  proportionate  share 
was  established  pursuant  to  §  855.4 
and  for  which  a  1958  proportionate 
share  is  not  determined  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  this 
paragraph,  whichever  is  applicable, 
shall  be  such  1957  proportionate 
share ;  Provided,  That  for  each  farm 
in  Avoyelles,  St.  Landry  and  Ra- 
pides Parishes,  Louisiana,  the  pro- 
portionate share  shall  be  the  1957 
proportionate  share  established  for 
such  farm  excluding  any  reallotment 
of  unused  acreage  made  to  or  from 
the  farm  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(a)  (6)   of  §  855.4. 

(4)  Neiv  Farms.  The  proportion- 
ate share  for  any  farm  for  which  a 
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proportionate  share  Is  not  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subparagraphs 
(1),  (2),  or  (3)  of  this  paragraph 
(a)  shall  be  5.0  acres. 

(5)  Transfer  of  Farm  Proportion- 
tionate  Shares.  The  proportionate 
share  established  or  which  would 
have  been  established  pursuant  to 
subparagraphs  (1),  (2),  (3)  or  (4) 
of  this  paragraph  for  any  land 
either  removed  from  sugarcane  pro- 
duction because  of  transfer  by  sale, 
lease  or  donation  to  any  Federal, 
State  or  other  agency  or  entity,  hav= 
ing  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  or 
transferred  to  such  an  agency  or 
entity  for  use  primarily  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugarcane  for  experi- 
mental purposes,  shall,  upon  applica- 
tion to  the  appropriate  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and  Conservation  State 
Office  (referred  to  in  this  section 
as  "State  Office")  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  such  transfer,  be 
added  to  the  proportionate  share,  if 
any,  established  for  other  land 
owned,  purchased,  or  leased  by  the 
owner  of  the  land  so  transferred. 

(6)  Realloti  Unused  Acre- 
age. If  it  is  determined  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Conservation  and  Stabiliza- 
tion Louisiana  State  Committee  that 
the  proportionate  share  established 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
provisions  for  any  farm  in  Avoy- 
elles, St.  Landry  and  Rapides  Par- 
ishes of  Louisiana  will  not  be  fully 
used,  the  proportionate  shares  for 
other  farms  within  such  parishes  on 
which  the  producers  desire  to  mar- 
ket sugarcane  for  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  or  harvest  sugarcane  for  seed 
from  an  acreage  in  excess  of  the 
proportionate  shares  established  as 
provided  in  this  paragraph  may  be 
increased  prior  to  August  1,  1958, 
by  prorating  the  total  unused  acre- 
age among  such  farms  on  the  basis 
of  their  proportionate  shares.  Be- 
fore prorating  unused  acreage  from 
any  farm,  such  State  Committee 
shall  obtain  a  statement  from  the 
operator  thereof  as  to  the  number 
of    acres    within    the    proportionate 
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share  that  will  not  be  used. 

(7)  Adjustments  of  Proportion 
ate  Shares.  Wherever  the  count 
committee  determines  that  the  pro 
portionate  share  established  for 
farm  is  not  fair  and  equitable  a 
compared  with  proportionate  share 
for  other  farms  in  the  county  o 
parish,  considering  the  availabilit; 
and  suitability  of  land,  adequacy  o 
drainage,  availability  of  productioi 
facilities,  and  the  production  experi 
ence  of  the  operator,  the  count; 
committee  shall,  after  review  of  a 
the  facts,  forward  the  case,  togethe 
with  its  recommendations,  to  th 
appropriate  Agricultural  Stabiliza 
tion  and  Conservation  State  Com 
mittee  (referred  to  in  this  sectio 
as  "State  Committee").  The  Stat 
Committee  shall  review  the  count 
committee's  recommendation,  mak 
such  adjustments  in  the  proportion 
ate  share  as  are  determined  to  b 
necessary  to  establish  a  proportion 
ate  share  for  the  farm  which  is  fai 
and  equitable  considering  the  fore 
going  factors  and  return  the  cas 
to  the  county  committee  indicatin 
appropriate  disposition.  For  th 
purpose  of  making  such  adjust 
ments,  a  maximum  of  440  acres  i 
hereby  established  for  the  State  o 
Louisiana,  and  a  maximum  of  6 
acres  is  established  for  the  State  o 
Florida. 

(8)  Notification  of  Proportionat 
Shares.  Each  operator  of  a  farr 
for  which  a  proportionate  share  i 
established  pursuant  to  this  sectio 
shall  be  notified  in  writing  on  hi 
half  of  the  county  committee  of  th 
proportionate  share  established  fo 
his  farm  and  of  his  right  to  appe* 
under  subparagraph  (10)  of  thi 
paragraph. 

(9)  Notification  of  Excess  Sugw 
cane  Acreage.  If  the  county  com.i1 
tee  determines  that  the  measure 
acreage  of  sugarcane  for  any  farr 
is  in  excess  of  the  acreage  estat 
lished  as  the  proportionate  shar 
for  such  farm,  written  notice  of  th 
acreage  in  excess  of  the  proportior 
ate  share    (referred   to  in  this  se<j 
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ion  as  "excess  acreage")  and  of 
he  eligibility  requirements  for  pay- 
nent  as  set  forth  in  subparagraph 
6)  of  paragraph  (b)  of  this  sec- 
ion  shall  be  furnished  to  the  opera- 
or  of  such  farm. 

(10)  Appeals.  A  producer  of  sug- 
ircane  who  believes  that  the  propor- 
ionate  share  established  for  his 
arm  pursuant  to  this  section  is  in- 
iquitable  may  file  an  appeal  in  writ- 
ng  at  the  local  Agricultural  Stabili- 
;ation  and  Conservation  County  Of- 
'ice  (referred  to  in  this  section  as 
'county  office")  prior  to  July  1, 
1958.  The  county  committee  shall 
nake  such  adjustments  as  are  neces- 
sary due  to  the  use  of  any  incorrect 
lata  in  determining  the  proportion- 
ite  share.  In  all  other  cases,  the 
county  committee  shall,  after  re- 
view of  all  the  facts,  forward  the 
iase,  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tion, to  the  State  Committee.  The 
State  Committee  shall  review  the 
pounty  committee's  recommendation, 
net  upon  the  appeal,  and  return  the 
pase  to  the  county  committee  indi- 
cating the  appropriate  disposition. 
Jpon  receipt  thereof,  the  county 
committee  shall  notify  the  producer 
|n  writing  as  soon  as  possible  re- 
garding the  decision  on  his  appeal, 
f  the  producer  is  dissatisfied  with 
he  decision,  he  may  appeal  in  writ- 
ng  before  September  1,  1958,  to  the 
director  of  the  Sugar  Division, 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 
J.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Vashington  25,  D.  C,  whose  deci- 
ion  shall  be  final.  In  acting  upon 
he  appeal,  the  State  Committee  or 
he  Director  shall  consider  only 
uch  matters  as  under  the  provision 
»f  this  section  are  required  or  per- 
mitted to  be  considered  by  the  coun- 
y  committee  in  the  establishment  of 
he  farm  proportionate  share  to  be 
eviewed. 

I  (11)  Erroneous  Notice  of  1958 
proportionate  Share.  If  through  err- 
r,  a  producer  is  officially  notified 
jf  a  1958  proportionate  share  for 
Lis  farm  greater  than  the  propor- 
lionate    share    properly    established 


pursuant  to  this  section,  and  it  is 
found  by  the  State  Committee  that 
such  producer,  acting  solely  on  the 
information  contained  in  the  erro- 
neous notice,  marketed  1958-crop 
sugarcane  from  an  acreage  in  ex- 
cess of  the  proportionate  share  prop- 
erly established,  the  producer  will  be 
deemed  to  be  in  compliance  with  the 
farm  proportionate  share  unless  he 
marketed  sugarcane  for  sugar  from 
an  acreage  in  excess  of  the  propor- 
tionate share  stated  in  the  errone- 
ous notice  or  unless  it  is  determined 
by  the  State  Committee  that  the 
error  was  so  gross  as  to  place  the 
producer  on  notice  regarding  the 
error.  However,  the  Sugar  Act  pay- 
ment with  respect  to  the  farm  shall 
be  limited  to  the  amount  of  sugar 
commercially  recoverable  from  the 
sugarcane  marketed  (or  processed) 
from  the  acreage  within  the  proper- 
ly established  proportionate  share. 

(b)  Eligibility  for  Payment  Un- 
der the  Act.  The  eligibility  of  any 
producer  of  sugarcane  for  payment 
under  the  act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  conditions: 

(1)  That  the  acreage  of  sugar- 
cane grown  on  the  farm  and  mar- 
keted (or  processed)  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
shall  not  exceed  the  proportionate 
share  determined  for  the  farm  in 
accordance  with  this  section,  except 
that  any  sugarcane  grown  on  acre- 
age in  excess  of  such  proportionate 
share  may  be  marketed  (or  proc- 
essed) for  the  extraction  of  sugar 
or  liquid  sugar  for  livestock  feed  or 
for  the  production  of  livestock  feed, 
if  the  operator-producer  on  the  farm 
furnishes  to  the  county  committee 
weight  tickets  evidencing  that  such 
sugarcane  was  sold  by  him,  or  was 
processed  by  or  for  him  for  the  ex- 
traction of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
for  livestock  feed  or  the  production 
of  livestock  feed,  and  if  so  sold,  was 
purchased  by  the  processor  for  such 
purpose.  Notwithstanding  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  subpara- 
graph, the  producer  shall  be  deemed 
to   have   met   the    requirements    for 
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payment  with  respect  to  marketings 
(or  processings)  within  the  farm 
proportionate  share  where  sugar- 
cane was  marketed  (or  processed) 
for  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  from  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  exceeding  the 
farm  proportionate  share,  provided 
that:  (i)  Such  excess  acreage  is  not 
more  than  the  larger  of  two-tenths 
acre  or  one  percent  of  the  farm 
proportionate  share  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  acres,  and  (ii)  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  proc- 
essing of  such  excess  sugarcane,  the 
producer  has  arranged  for  a  quan- 
tity of  sugar  which  was  produced 
from  sugarcane  in  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area,  which  had  not 
been  marketed  to  fill  a  quota  for 
such  area  as  provided  in  Part  815 
of  this  Chapter  and  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  quantity  of  sugar  pro- 
duced from  such  excess  acreage,  to 
be  made  subject  to  a  bond  given 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Part 
815  of  this  Chapter  which  provides 
that  a  condition  of  such  bond  be 
that  the  sugar  shall  be  used  for 
livestock  feed  or  for  the  production 
of  livestock  feed.  The  Sugar  Act 
payment  in  any  such  case  shall  be 
limited  to  the  amount  of  sugar  com- 
mercially recoverable  from  the  sug- 
arcane marketed  (or  processed) 
from  the  acreage  within  such  share; 

(2)  That  the  number  of  share 
tenants  or  sharecroppers  engaged  in 
the  production  of  sugarcane  of  the 
1958  crop  on  the  farm  shall  not  be 
reduced  below  the  number  so  en- 
gaged with  respect  to  the  previous 
crop,  unless  such  reduction  is  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Committee.  In 
considering  such  approval  the  State 
Committee  shall  be  guided  by  wheth- 
er the  reduction  was  the  result  of  a 
voluntary  action  of  the  share  tenant 
or  sharecroppers,  or  whether  the  re- 
duction was  beyond  the  control  of 
the  producer; 

(3)  That  the  producer  shall  not 
have  entered  into  any  leasing  or 
cropping  agreement  for  the  purpose 
of  diverting  to  himself  or  any  other 
producer    any    payments    to    which 


share  tenants  or  share  cropper 
would  be  entitled  if  their  leasing  o 
cropping  agreements  for  the  previj 
ous  crop  were  in  effect; 

(4)  That  the  requirements  of  th 
act  with  respect  to  child  labor  shal 
have  been  met,  except  that  such  re 
quirements  shall  not  be  applicabl 
to  any  sugarcane  marketed  (or  proc 
essed)  from  an  acreage  in  excess  o 
the  proportionate  share  for  th 
farm  for  the  production  of  sugar  o 
liquid  sugar  for  livestock  feed  i 
the  producer  furnishes  proof  whid 
the  county  committee  finds  accept 
able  and  adequate  that  the  worl 
performed  by  any  child  subject  I 
such  requirements  was  related  sole 
ly  to  such  sugarcane; 

(5)  That  the  requirements  of  th 
act  and  of  the  regulations  issuei 
pursuant  thereto  with  respect  t 
wage  rates  and,  in  the  case  of 
processor-producer  (a  producer  wh 
is  also  a  processor),  prices  paid  fo 
sugarcane  shall  have  been  met; 

(6)  That  if  the  county  committe 
determines  there  is  excess  acreag 
of  sugarcane  on  a  farm : 

(i)  Any  such  excess  acreage  to  b 
plowed-out,  abandoned,  or  harvest 
ed  separately  must  be  so  disposed  o 
before  or  after  the  harvest  of  sug 
arcane  for  sugar  and  appropriat 
notification  must  be  given  by  th 
operator  to  permit  verification  b: 
a  county  office  representative  o 
the  action  taken,  except  that  i: 
Florida  excess  acreage  may  b 
plowed-out  or  harvested  for  cattl 
feed  during  the  period  that  sugar 
cane  is  being  harvested  for  suga 
if  the  county  office  is  notified  prio 
thereto  and  a  representative  of  tha 
office  verifies  that  such  acreage  ha 
been  plowed-out  or  harvested  fo 
cattle  feed; 

(ii)  Any  excess  acreage  of  sugai! 
cane  harvested  for  feed,  the  manuj 
facture  of  sirup,  or  sugar  for  live| 
stock  feed  or  for  the  production  o 
livestock  feed  concurrently  wit' 
acreage  within  the  proportionat 
share  which  is  being  harvested  fo 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  must  be  stake* 
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SUGAR  MARKET  STATISTICS  THROUGH  OCT.  25,  1957 


Today 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED  NEW  YORK 6.35 

QUOTA  RAWS   DELIVERED   NEW  ORLEANS 6.31 

RESIDUAL  SPOT  RAWS   (In  Cuba) 3.80 

SUGAR  FUTURES   No.   6 
(Closing  Bid  Prices) 

Mch. 

Today 5.49 

1    Month  Ago 5.44 

I    Year  Ago 5.57 

OFFSHORE  RECEIPTS  AT  NEW  ORLEANS 
(Long  Tons,  2,240  lbs.) 


Month 
Ago 
6.17 
6.15 
4.45 


May 
5.55 

5.44 
5.59 


Sept.  25- 
Oct.  25 
1957 

American 20,301 

National    (Godchaux)    None 

Colonial None 

Henderson 7,465 

Southdown None 

South  Coast 639 

Supreme None 


Sept.  25- 
Oct.  25 
1956 
33,186 
18,125 
3,916 
7,661 
2,375 
None 
5,578 


Jan. 1- 
Oct.  25 

1957 

321,852 

144,814 

130,992 

100,434 

34,545 

52,183 

92,528 


1  Year 
Ago 
6.50 
6.42 
3.24 


July 
5.61 
5.55 
5.64 


Jan.  1- 
Oct.  25 

1956 

353,098 

208,068 

142,838 

97,191 

39,952 

68,561 

103,391 


Totals 28,405 


70,841  877,348      1,013,099 


put  or  similarly  and  clearly  identi- 
fied by  a  representative  of  the  coun- 
;y  office  and  the  staked-out  acreage 
nust  be  so  located  on  the  farm  that 
t  may  be  harvested  readily  without 
nterfering  with  the  harvest  of  pro- 
)ortionate    share    acreage    and    the 
dentity  of  the  sugarcane  from  ex- 
cess   acreage    must    be    maintained 
eparately   after   harvest   to    assure 
ts    marketing    for    such    purposes; 
rovided,  that  if  sugarcane  is  har- 
vested from  excess  acreage  for  the 
nanufacture    of   sirup    concurrently 
vith  the   harvest   of   sugarcane  for 
;he   production    of   sugar    or    liquid 
sugar,   other   than   sugars   for   live- 
tock  feed,  and  such  acreage  is  not 
;taked-out  or  identified  as  provided 
ibove  in  this  division   (ii),  the  pro- 
lucer   shall   not   market   a   quantity 
)f  sugarcane  for  the  production  of 
•ugar  or  liquid  sugar  greater  than 
he  total  of  the  tonnages  of  sugar- 
ane  marketed  for  both  sugar   and 
imp   multiplied   by   the   percentage 
hat  the  acreage  harvested  for  sugar 
m  the  farm  is  of  the  total  acreage 


of  sugarcane  marketed  for  both  of 
such  purposes. 

(iii)  An  estimate  of  the  average 
tons  of  sugarcane  per  acre  growing 
on  excess  acreage  which  has  been 
staked-out  or  similarly  identified 
and  which  has  been  designated  for 
harvest  for  sirup  or  sugar  for  live- 
stock feed  must  be  made  jointly  and 
before  harvest  by  a  representative 
of  the  county  office  and  by  the  op- 
erator of  the  farm,  which  estimate 
must  be  reduced  to  writing  and 
signed  by  the  operator  and  placed 
on  record  in  the  county  office. 

(iv)  Any  farm  operator  who  mar- 
kets sugarcane  from  excess  acreage 
for  sirup  must  furnish  to  the  coun- 
ty committee  weight  tickets  evidenc- 
ing that  such  sugarcane  was  sold  by 
him  or  processed  by  him  for  such 
purpose,  and  in  the  case  where  ex- 
cess acreage  is  staked  out  and  an 
estimate  is  made  as  provided  in  di- 
vision (iii)  of  this  subparagraph,  if 
the  average  tonnage  of  sugarcane 
per  acre  grown  on  such  excess  acre- 
age,   as    computed    by    dividing   the 
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total  tonnage  of  sugarcane  marketed 
for  sirup  by  the  excess  acreage,  is 
less  than  80  percent  of  the  estimate 
made  pursuant  to  division  (iii)  of 
this  subparagraph,  no  payment  shall 
be  made  until  the  operator  furnishes 
proof  acceptable  to  the  county  com- 
mittee that  the  sugarcane  from  all 
of  the  excess  acreage  on  the  farm 
was  marketed  or  disposed  of  other 
than  for  seed  or  the  production  of 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  except  sugar 
or  liquid  sugar  for  livestock  feed. 

(v)  The  operator  must  maintain 
a  record  of  the  excess  acreage  in 
each  field  or  parts  of  fields  and  the 
method  and  purpose  of  disposal  of 
sugarcane  grown  on  excess  acreage 
in  each  such  case. 

(c)  Filing  Application  for  Pay- 
ment. Application  for  payments  au- 
thorized under  Title  III  of  the  act 
with  respect  to  sugarcane  planted 
on  a  farm  for  harvest  during  the 
1958-crop  season  shall  be  made  on 
Form  SU-120  by  a  producer  on  the 
farm  (as  used  in  thjs  section  the 
term  "producer"  means  any  person 
who  is  the  legal  owner  at  the  time 
of  harvest  or  abandonment  of  a  por- 
tion or  all  of  the  crop  of  sugarcane 
grown  on  the  farm  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar)  or  his 
legal  representative  or  heirs  who 
must  sign  and  file  the  form  in  the 
county  office  for  the  county  where 
the  farm  or  major  portion  thereof 
is  located  or  with  a  representative 
of  such  office  no  later  than  June  30, 
1960. 

(d)  Determination  of  Eligibility 
and  Basis  for  Payment  and  Appeals 
for  Review  Thereof.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  regulations 
relating  to  conditional  payments, 
compliance  with  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  and  regulations 
for  any  payment  authorized  under 
Title  III  of  the  act,  the  facts  con- 
stituting the  basis  for  any  such  pay- 
ment, and  the  amount  thereof  shall 
be  determined  by  the  county  com- 
mittee. Any  producer  may,  within 
15  days  after  notice  thereof  is  for- 


warded to  or  made  available  to  him 
request  the  county  committee  u 
writing  to  reconsider  such  deter 
mination.  The  county  committe 
shall  notify  the  producer  of  its  de 
cision  in  writing.  If  the  produce 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  o 
the  county  committee,  he  may,  with 
in  15  days  after  the  date  of  mailinj 
of  the  decision  to  him,  appeal  II 
writing  to  the  State  Committee.  Th 
State  Committee  shall,  after  givinj 
the  producers  an  opportunity  to  ap 
pear  before  the  Committee,  if  so  re 
quested,  notify  the  producer  of  itj 
decision  in  writing  within  30  day 
after  the  submission  of  the  appeal 
If  the  producer  is  dissatisfied  wit) 
the  decision  of  the  State  Committee 
he  may,  within  15  days  after  th 
date  of  mailing  of  the  decision  t< 
him,  request  the  Secretary  to  revie\ 
the  decision  of  the  State  Committee 
The  decision  of  the  Secretary  shal 
be  final.  Determinations  by  th 
county  and  State  Committees  an< 
reviews  thereof  shall  be  made  an«| 
decided  in  accordance  with  the  ap 
plicable  provisions  of  the  act  ami 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretar; 
thereunder  and  on  the  basis  of  th 
facts  in  the  individual  case. 

(e)  Obtaining  Information  Re 
garding  Eligibility  for  Payment 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  in 
formation  to  assist  the  county  com 
mittee  in  determining  complianc 
with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  th 
act  and  regulations  for  any  paymen 
authorized  under  Title  III  of  thj 
act,  the  facts  constituting  the  basi 
for  any  such  payment  or  the  amoun 
thereof,  or  to  assist  the  State  Com 
mittee  or  the  Secretary  in  review 
ing,  upon  appeal,  any  such  determi 
nation  by  the  county  committee,  an; 
such  information  with  respect  I 
acreage  or  compliance  shall  be  olb 
tained  as  provided  in  the  applicabl 
provisions  of  Part  718  of  Chapte 
VII  of  this  Title,  as  amended  (2: 
F.R.  3747,  5675).  If  the  operator  o 
his  representative,  of  any  farm  wit' 
respect  to  which  application  is  mad] 
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or  any  payment  authorized  under 
ritle  III  of  the  act  prevents  the  ob- 
aining  of  the  information  necessary 
o  determine  compliance  with  the 
:onditions  for  any  such  payment, 
he  facts  constituting  the  basis  of 
my  such  payment  or  the  amount 
hereof,  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph, the  conditions  prescribed  by 
he  act  and  regulations  for  any  such 
>ayment  shall  be  deemed  not  to  have 
)een  met  until  such  farm  operator 
»r  his  representative  permits  such 
nformation  to  be  obtained. 


N  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  37) 
"The  fact  that  under  the  amended 
Sugar  Act  quotas  for  the  domestic 
ireas  can  be  increased  immediately 
vhen  the  need  arises  is  the  most 
tffective  means  available  to  insu- 
ate  the  American  consumer  from 
he  effects  of  price  gyrations  and 
possible  manipulations  in  the  world 
narket,"  Senator  Bennett  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  amendments 
igned  into  law  in  May,  1956,  "Re- 
tored  to  domestic  sugar  producers 
.  right  they  previously  had  of  par- 
icipating  with  foreign  areas  in  the 
•rowth  of  our  market."  He  com- 
pared what  has  happened  since  then 
|n  the  sugar  market  in  two  areas — 
he  Mid-West,  which  relies  princi- 
pally on  mainland-produced  sugar, 
^nd  the  Northeast,  which  is  normai- 
|y  dependent  for  all  of  its  sugar  on 
'ffshore  sources — on  the  tropical 
reas  where  wage  rates  and  other 
osts  are  low. 

'Since  the  1956  Amendments  per- 
nit  the  marketers  of  mainland-pro- 
uced  beet  and  cane  sugars  to  par- 
icipate  more  extensively  in  the  U. 
I.  market,  the  impact  of  this  keen 
ompetition  is  extended — a  condition 
edounding  to  the  benefit  of  the 
onsumers  they  can  serve. 

'Some  people  raised  the  question 
arlier  this  year  whether  higher 
efined  sugar  prices  in  the  North- 
ast  came  about  because  raw  sugar 


supplies  for  that  area  were  being 
curtailed  as  a  result  of  the  1956 
Amendments  to  the  Act.  Though 
this  notion  may  still  persist  in  some 
quarters,  the  answer  is  definitely 
NO.  Offshore  quotas  for  1957,  as 
in  1956,  are  higher  than  in  1954 
or  1955,  not  only  in  total,  but  also 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  And,  this  is 
still  true  with  a  9,050,000-ton  con- 
sumption estimate  and  after  taking 
into  account  the  deficits  in  the  quo- 
tas for  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii. 

"I  think  it  is  accurate  to  say,  on 
the  basis  of  the  record,  that  when 
the  sugar  prices  are  high  in  the 
world  market,  the  availability  of 
large  supplies  of  mainland-produced 
sugar  not  only  helps  to  stabilize  the 
domestic  situation,  but  at  all  times 
it  enhances  competition  and  brings 
results  that  benefit  the  consumers. " 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dyker* 


A  Dilemma 

The  expected  reduction  in  overall 
sugar  quotas  failed  to  materialize 
over  the  long  Veterans'  Day  week- 
end and,  as  this  report  is  written 
on  November  12th,  the  sugar  mar- 
ket appears  to  be  in  a  bad  way. 
The  time  is  rapidly  approaching 
when  1958  quota  sugars  will  be  in 
the  "spot"  position  and  when  this 
occurs  Mr.  Myers  will  have  lost  a 
golden  opportunity  to  boost  prices 
by  reducing  the  1957  quota. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  understand 
the  man  who  heads  the  Sugar  Divi- 
ision.  He  must  be  a  good  organizer 
[because  everyone  of  his  staff  with 
whom  we  have  come  in  contact  has 
jbeen  an  efficient  workman  who 
(knows  his  job  and  does  it  promptly 
jand  well.  The  Sugar  Division  en- 
voys the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  most  efficient  organizations  in 
Government  and  it  takes  leadership 
to  build  up  such  an  organization. 

We  keep  asking  ourselves  why  it 
lis  that  Mr.  Myers  follows  the  man- 
dates of  the  Sugar  Act  in  every 
phase  of  his  administration  except 
when  it  comes  to  the  pricing  for- 
jmula  which  is  spelled  out  in  the 
jAct.  We  have  not  found  a  satisfac- 
tory answer. 

Today,  according  to  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  own  fig- 
ures, the  price  of  raw  sugar  should 
jbe  over  seven  cents  a  pound.  When 
we  want  to  press  the  New  York 
[price  was  6.10  and  the  New  Orleans 
price  was  6.06. 

New  Regulations 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
jnission  has  issued  a  new  regulation 
governing  the  transportation  of 
workers  across  state  lines  and  Gil- 


bert J.  Durbin,  General  Manager  of 
the  League,  suggests  that  any  grow- 
er using  labor  from  states  other 
than  Louisiana  get  in  touch  with 
the  League  to  obtain  information 
regarding  the  new  regulation. 

The  address  of  the  American  Sug- 
ar Cane  League  is  415  Whitney 
Bldg.,  New  Orleans  12,  La.,  and 
the  telephone  number  is  RAymond 
3956. 

Sweetened  Cream 

The  USDA  has  announced  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  dairy  product, 
modified  sweetened  cream,  which 
can  be  stored  at  room  temperature 
(70  degrees)  up  to  six  months  and 
still  taste  good.  "Sweetened  cream" 
says  the  USDA  report,  "whips  into 
light,  frothy  topping  for  fruit, 
cakes,  and  pies".  The  product  con- 
tains about  40  percent  fat,  30  per- 
cent sugar,  20  percent  water,  and  10 
percent  nonfat  milk  solids.  The  fat 
content  is  approximately  five  times 
that  of  sweetened  condensed  milk 
and  twice  that  of  coffee  cream.  The 
composition  can  vary,  of  course,  de- 
pending on  the  use  it  is  intended 
for.  We  note  that  it  is  the  pre- 
servative action  of  the  sugar  that 
keeps  sweetened  cream  from  spoil- 
ing, just  as  jams  and  jellies  keep 
because  of  their  high  sugar  content. 

Imperial  Expands 

The  Imperial  Sugar  Company  has 
started  construction  of  a  new  melt 
house  as  the  final  major  step  in  a 
$7,000,000  building  program  which 
began  in  1947,  according  to  a  recent 
news  release. 

Plans  are  to  make  the  new  four- 
story  plant  one  of  the  outstanding 
facilities  of  its  kind  in  the  sugar 
(Continued   on   page    59) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


IP 


Sucrose  and  Trash  Conditions 


Sucrose  content  thus  far  during 
this  harvest  has  been  very  erratic 
in  most  varieties.  Sugar  recovery 
at  many  mills  has  not  been  good. 
Theories  have  been  advanced  ex- 
plaining  both   conditions. 

The  theory  most  frequently  men- 
tioned explaining  low  or  erratic  su- 
crose is  that  cane  is  very  green  and 
is  still  growing.  Cane  fields  look 
more  green  in  color  today  (Oct.  12) 
than  fields  did  in  early  September. 

Most  areas  suffered  to  some  ex- 
tent from  lack  of  rainfall  following 
Hurricane  Audrey.  In  some  of  these 
areas  little  or  no  rainfall  was  re- 
ceived until  September.  Early  Sep- 
tember rains  were  certainly  benefi- 
cial. The  crop  needed  water.  The 
change  in  color  of  the  fields  at  that 
time  was  very  encouraging.  The 
crop  estimate  went  up.  The  crop 
looked  much  better  and  the  rains 
continued.  Samples  taken  for  su- 
crose content  during  the  last  day 
of  September  and  the  first  days  of 
October  were  very  encouraging  in 
spite  of  the  very  green  appearance 
of  the  fields. 

A  few  mills  started  grinding  op- 
erations in  the  middle  of  the  second 
week  of  October.  Sucrose  content  of 
the  cane  was  good  for  the  first  few 
days  but  rapidly  went  down.  Late 
September  and  early  October  rains, 
warm  days,  and  warm  nights  con- 
tinued to  promote  growth.  The  cane 
was   still   filling   in   top   growth. 

The  cool  weather  received  during 
the  last  few  days  of  October  was 
not  enough  to  bring  growth  to  an 
abrupt  halt.  However,  the  tempera- 
tures  received  were   low  enough   to 
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retard  growth,  creating  a  turning  j 
point.  Sucrose  is  now  gradually! 
getting  better  in  most  areas.  Con- 
tinued cool  weather,  with  tempera-! 
tures  below  65°  F  should  ripen  the] 
crop.  Several  frosts  with  tempera-! 
ture  above  32°  F  could  materiallyll 
help. 

The    theory    advanced    for    poor 
sugar  recoveries  is  generally  agreed 
upon:     high    percent    of    trash    and; 
plenty  of  mud. 

The  whole  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  I 
industry  has  been  impressed  by  the!  I 
beneficial   effects   of   fresh   cane   tcl 
the  mill,  and  fresh  cane  is  certainly 
being     delivered     this     year.      With 
cane  as  green  as  it  is  now,  it  is  all 
most  an  impossibility  to  get  a  good 
burn  the  same  day  the  cane  is  cu1| 
and  very  hard  to  get  a  good  burrj 
the  next  day. 

Trashy  cane  holds  more  mud  tharj| 
clean  cane.  During  rainy  periods 
mud  is  always  a  problem,  but  adc 
the  mud  to  the  trash  and  recoveries 
are  down.  Several  good  frosts  (temj 
peratures  all  above  freezing)  wil 
also  help  the  trash  conditions.  Bet 
ter  burning  will  be  possible. 

Trash  has  become  such  a  greaj 
problem  this  year  that  the  industry 
has  demanded  that  some  work  ge 
under  way  to  study  ways  and  meani| 
of  cleaning  cane.  A  special  com 
mittee  of  the  League  has  bee) 
formed  to  work  on  this  problem 
The  League's  Committee  on  Trasl 
and  Cane  Handling  is  headed  by  th< 
very  capable  Mr.  Roland  Toups  o 
South  Coast  Corporation.  Servinj 
(Continued   on  page    59) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


1958  Quota  Hearing 

Representatives  from  all  of  the 
[sugar-producing  areas  which  supply 
[the  United  States  market  will  meet 
jin  Washington,  November  19,  1957. 
(The  object  of  their  visit  will  be  to 
discuss  the  Administration's  short- 
comings in  administering  the  quota 
provision  of  the  Sugar  Act  for  the 
jcalendar  year,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  the  establishment  of 
the  quota  for  1958. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  hold  a  hearing  in  the  auditori- 
um of  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  be- 
ginning at  10:00  a.m.  November 
19th  to  afford  all  interested  persons 
an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  pertaining  to  the  determina- 
tion of  sugar  requirements  for  the 
calendar  year   1958. 

Usually  the  quota  hearing  pro- 
vides a  field  day  for  representatives 
3f  domestic  and  foreign  sugar  areas 
and  industrial  sugar  users  to  vie 
with  each  other  giving  views  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This  year 
will  probably  be  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Unless  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture cuts  the  quotas  materially 
Defore  this  goes  to  press,  there  will 
probably  be  400,000  tons  more  sug- 
ir  available  than  the  consumers  in 
;he  United  States  will  require  in 
1957..  Secretary  Benson  and  his  Ad- 
ministrator, Lawrence  Myers  would 
De  severely  criticised  for  what  they 
lid  and  damned  for  what  they  did 
lot  do.  Anyhow  a  big  time  will  be 
lad  by  all  during  the  annual  "get-to- 


gether" of  the  sugar  tycoons  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere! 

International  Sugar  Council  to 
Meet  in  London 

The  International  Sugar  Council 
is  scheduled  to  meet  in  London,  No- 
vember 28,  1957.  The  United  States 
delegation  to  the  meeting  will  be 
headed  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  Di- 
rector of  the  Sugar  Division,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Other 
members  of  the  delegation  probably 
will  be  Mr.  Paul  E.  Callanan  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  State;  Mr. 
Robert  N.  Anderson,  Agricultural 
Attache,  U.  S.  Embassy,  London, 
and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Larry  Diehl. 

Reports  on  Trip  to  Vietnam 

Dudley  Smith,  Vice  President  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  Sugar  Producers 
Association,  addressed  the  Zerban 
Sugar  Club  in  New  York  City,  No- 
vember 13,  1957.  Mr.  Smith  told  of 
his  recent  trip  to  Vietnam.  Under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Internation- 
al Cooperation  Administration,  Mr. 
Smith,  Albert  Niemur  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Dr. 
Arthur  Keller  of  Louisiana  State 
University  recently  made  a  survey 
of  the  Vietnam  Sugar  industry,  and 
recommendations  for  its  rehabilita- 
tion. Smith  said  he  thought  our 
money  would  be  well  spent  in  re- 
building Vietnam's  sugar  industry 
and  would  pay  dividends  by  en- 
couraging the  Vietnamese  to  with- 
stand encroachment  of  the  Commu- 
nists. 
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Wind  damage  from  hurricanes  has 
always  been  one  of  the  hazards  of 
growing  sugarcane  in  Louisiana.  Al- 
though the  full  force  of  hurricanes 
has  been  felt  infrequently  in  the 
sugarcane  district  of  the  State,  there 
are  few  years  in  which  some  part 
of  the  district  has  not  been  subject- 
ed to  winds  that  have  caused  some 
breakage  of  sugarcane  stalks.  Loss- 
es from  wind  damage  depend  to 
some  extent  on  the  stage  of  growth 
of  the  cane  at  the  time  of  the  injury 
and  vary  according  to  differing 
susceptibility  of  the  varieties  to 
wind   breakage. 

Study  of  this  problem  has  been 
limited  for  the  most  part  to  gather- 
ing such  data  as  could  be  obtained 
following  storms  that  have  occurred. 
Following  hurricanes  in  1936  and 
1940,  Stokes  (5)  and  Hebert  and 
Arceneaux(4)  found  that  all  of  the 
commercial  varieties  grown  suffered 
some  damage,  but  some  varieties 
were  damaged  up  to  10  times  as 
much  as  others.  Stalks  of  C.  P.  28/ 
1 1  and  C.  P.  29/320,  for  example, 
were  broken  extensively  while  those 
of  C.  P.  29/116  and  C.  P.  28/19  were 
not  as  badly  broken  in  the  same 
test. 

Arceneaux(l)  sampled  wind-dam- 
aged stalks  during  the  1940  harvest 
season  and  noted  that  both  bent  and 
broken  stalks  were  initially  lower 
in  juice  concentration  than  undam- 
aged ones,  but  increased  in  Brix 
and  sucrose  until  late  November 
when  all  stalks  were  killed  by  a 
freeze.  The  bent  and  broken  stalks 
did  not  catch  up  with  the  undam- 
aged ones  at  the  time  of  the  freeze, 
but  the  increase  in  juice  quality  was 
about  at  the  same  rate  as  in  whole 
stalks.  Later,  Arceneaux,  Hebert, 
and  Mayeux(2)  published  the  re- 
sults of  studies  of  the  effect  of  con- 


EFFECT  OF  WIND  DAMAGE  ON  NEW 

SUGARCANE  VARIETIES  IN  LOUISIANA 

By  Leo  P.  Hebert  and  Rouby  J.  Matherne,  Research  Agronomists,  Crops 

Research  Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

trolled  breakage  on  yields  of  cane 
and  sugar.  In  late  August  they 
broke  20,  40,  60,  80,  and  100  per-: 
cent  of  the  stalks  in  plots  of  3  vari-i 
eties,  C.  P.  29/120,  C.  P.  34/120,  and! 
Co.  290,  and  arrived  at  estimates  oil 
average  losses  that  could  be  expect! 
ed  from  different  degrees  of  break- 
age. This  study  showed  that  break-1 
ing  20  percent  of  the  stalk  popula! 
tion  just  below  the  growing  poinij 
in  order  to  simulate  hurricane  dam-j 
age  in  late  August  reduced  the 
yields  of  sugar  per  acre  by  approxi-j 
mately  9.7  percent  and  that  break- 
ing 100  percent  of  the  stalks  re- 
duced yields  by  approximately  54.1 
percent  in  the  average  of  the  c 
varieties  in  the  experiment.  The  de 
creased  sugar  yields  reflected  a  re 
duction  in  quantity  of  cane  and  ir 
the  quality  of  the  juice.  In  the  aver 
age  of  all  tests  20  percent  breakag* 
of  cane  caused  a  reduction  of  can< 
per  acre  of  4.6  percent,  and  10(| 
percent  breakage  caused  a  reductioi) 
of  approximately  35  percent.  Thus! 
the  percentage  of  yield  reduction 
was  slightly  less  than  one-fourth  o 
the  percentage  of  breakage  at  2( 
percent  and  slightly  more  than  one 
third  of  the  percentage  of  breakag 
at  100  percent. 

As  the  proportion  of  broken  stalk 
in  a  plot  increased,  the  Brix  an< 
percentage  of  sucrose  in  the  juic 
from  both  broken  and  unbrokei 
stalks  decreased.  Indicated  yields  o 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  from  bot] 
broken  and  unbroken  stalks  as  ai 
average  of  the  8  varieties  were  70 
81,  88,  92,  and  95  percent  of  th 
unbroken  check  plots  in  plots  of  lOCi 
80,  60,  40,  and  20  percent  breakage 
respectively. 

The  development  of  lateral  shoot 
was  also  affected  by  the  degree  o 
breakage.    When  20  percent  of  th 
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talks  were  broken,  44  percent  of 
le  broken  stalks  produced  side 
hoots  but  when  80  percent  of  the 
talks  were  broken,  83  percent  of 
he  broken  stalks  produced  laterals, 
n  plots  where  20  percent  of  the 
talks  were  broken,  8  percent  of 
he  remaining  unbroken  stalks  de- 
eloped  side  shoots,  and  at  80  per- 
ent  breakage  approximately  20  per- 
ent  of  the  unbroken  stalks  produced 
hoots.  There  were  nearly  twice  as 
lany  shoots  per  broken  stalk  in 
lots  with  100  percent  breakage  as 
here  were  in  plots  with  20  percent 
reakage.  Thus,  the  higher  the  per- 
ent  breakage  the  more  "eyes"  or 
iteral  buds  germinated  and  grew, 
ot  only  in  the  broken  stalks  but 
lso  in  the  remaining  unbroken 
talks,  with  the  3  varieties  in  the 
tudy. 

From  the  results  of  that  trial  it 
i^as  concluded  that  reduction  in 
ield  was  greater  in  erect  varieties, 
ke  C.  P.  29/120,  than  in  those  that 
|ave  a  more  spreading  type  of 
irowth,  such  as  Co.  290. 
i  After  hurricane  Audrey  struck 
he  coast  of  Louisiana  on  June  27, 
|957,  observed  damage  to  fields  of 
iugarcane,  particularly  in  the  west- 
rn  area,  prompted  a  survey  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  injury,  to  dif- 


ferent varieties  in  the  U.S.D.A.  test 
fields,  caused  by  the  wind.  All 
broken  stalks  and  those  bent  at 
least  90  degrees  were  counted  and 
recorded  as  broken.  There  were  4 
replications  of  each  variety  in  each 
test;  therefore  the  average  percent- 
age values  reported  are  based  on 
the  average  of  4  determinations  at 
each  location  for  each  crop.  In  or- 
der to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  stalks  expected  to  reach 
maturity  for  purposes  of  calculating 
percentage  values,  the  average  cane 
yields  and  average  stalk  weights 
from  the  test  fields  at  each  location 
for  a  period  of  years  were  used. 
This  method  is  admittedly  not  abso- 
lutely accurate  but  arriving  at  an 
estimated  number  of  stalks  per  acre 
in  this  way  is  believed  to  be  more 
nearly  accurate  than  attempting  to 
determine  all  shoots  in  June  that 
would  produce  millable  stalks  at 
harvest.  Many  shoots  would  not 
reach  maturity  in  the  absence  of 
breakage  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
some  late  suckers  that  would  have 
been  suppressed  under  usual  grow- 
ing conditions  will  develop  into  mill- 
able  stalks  because  of  the  reduced 
competition  for  light. 

Table   1   gives   the   percentage   of 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


TABLE  1 

Percent  of  stalks  of  commercial  and  some  unreleased  sugarcane  varieties  broken  by 

wind  at  three  locations  in  Louisiana  on  June  27.   1957  1 


Race land 

Oaklawn 

Levert 

-St. John 

Average 

If 

Plant 

1st 

Plant;      1st 

Plant: 

1st 

Plant: 

1st      : 

2 

Variety 

cane 

stubble 

cane    : stubble 

cane    : 

stubble 

:cane    :i 

jtubble: 

crops 

.P.    29/116 

0.77 

'    0.11 

:   0.08:   3.76 

1+.18: 

3.01 

1.61+: 

2.16   : 

1.90 

.P.    36/13 

0 

:      0 

.      0      :   0.13 

1+.96: 

1.99 

1.57: 

0.63    : 

1.08 

.P.    36/105 

•      0 

t   0.35 

•   1.57:   2.73 

2.78: 

7.25 

1.36: 

3.26   : 

2.31+ 

•  P.   1+3/1+7 

3.79 

0.90 

2.77:    9.36 

9.21: 

6.99 

5.19: 

5.1+2   : 

5.32 

.P.   1+1+/101 

:   1.70 

0.52 

3.28:12.55 

12.06: 

8.52 

5.1+6: 

6.71+   : 

6.12 

•  P.  1+1+/155 

0.10 

•   1.1+3 

0.77:    6.81+ 

12.22: 

2.70 

1+.H+: 

3J+9   : 

3.81 

.P.  14-7/193 

:     o 

:     0 

.  .0.1!+:    2.63 

5.07: 

l+J+6 

1.65: 

2.22   : 

1.91+ 
3.36 

.P.  14.8/103 

:      0 

0 

0      :   5.17 

8.39: 

7.68 

2.66: 

1+.02   : 

.P.   1+8/117 

.2.27 

:   3. la 

:   2.1+0:16.92     i 

7.50: 

11+.  36 

3.96: 

11.90    : 

7.81+ 

.P.   52/16 

:   0.31 

:     0 

:    0.18:    2.19 

1+.83: 

3.79 

1.70: 

1.87   : 

1.79 

•P.    o2/37 

:    0.2k 

:   0.61+ 

:«  1.07:    2.28 

6.1+7: 

3.19 

2.1+6: 

1.95    : 

2.20 

.P.    ^2/67 

.0.28 

:   0.1+7 

:    1.10:, 3. 19 

1+.62: 

1.92 

1.91: 

1.76   : 

1.83 

.P.   52/68 

:    2.26 

:   0.30 

:    0.82:    6.1+7 

9.52: 

H+.  91+ 

1+.12: 

6.83    : 

5.51 

p.   290 

j 

: 

:   2.71:    3.83 

6.53: 

1+.19 

1+.65: 

1+.02    : 

1+.32 

|.   Co.    310 

:     0 

:      0 

:      0      :    0.71+ 

0.50: 

0.31+ 

0.16: 

0.33   : 

0.25 

1  Based  o 

n  estim 

ated  num 

ber  of  millable  \ 

stalks  at 

;  harvest. 

2  Weight* 

id  aver 

ages. 
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broken  stalks  at  3  outfield  locations 
in  plant  cane  and  first  stubble  for 
commercial  and  unreleased  varieties. 
Of  the  commercial  varieties,  C.  P. 
44/101,  which  now  occupies  over  53 
percent  of  the  State  sugarcane  acre- 
age (3),  suffered  the  most  injury 
with  an  average  of  6.12  percent  of 
the  stalks  broken  at  the  3  test  fields. 
With  5.46  and  6.74  percent  of  the 
stalks  broken,  respectively,  plant 
cane  and  first  stubble  suffered  about 
equal  damage  in  the  average  of  the 
3  test  fields,  but  plant  cane  was 
more  severely  damaged  at  Raceland 
and  Levert-St.  John,  and  first  stub- 
ble had  a  higher  incidence  of  injury 
at  Oaklawn.  The  same  general  trend 
prevailed  for  all  varieties  in  the 
tests.  With  few  exceptions  plant 
cane  at  Raceland  and  Levert  -  St. 
John  and  first  stubble  at  Oaklawn 
suffered  the  most  damage.  Of  the 
commercial  varieties,  C.  P.  43/47, 
C.  P.  36/105,  C.  P.  48/103,  and  C.  P. 
44/155  followed  in  order  after  C.  P. 
44/101  in  percent  of  breakage.  It 
is  of  interest  that  N.  Co.  310  was 
practically  unaffected  by  the  wind 
at  any  of  the  3  locations,  and  that 
other  commercial  varieties,  such  as 
C.  P.  36/13,  C.  P.  29/116,  and  C.  P. 
47/193,  were  only  slightly  damaged, 
with  negligible  percentages  of  the 
stalks  broken. 

The  unreleased  varieties  were  also 
damaged  by  the  wind.  C.  P.  52/68, 
which  is  presently  being  increased 
to  the  limit  of  the  seed  supply  for 
possible  eventual  release,  averaged 
only  slightly  less  damage  than  C.  P. 
44/101  and,  in  fact,  was  more  se- 
verely damaged  than  that  variety 
in  the  first  stubble  test  at  Levert- 
St.  John.  C.  P.  48/117  was  badly 
broken  at  all  locations.  C.  P.  52/16, 
C.P.  52/37,  and  C.  P.  52/67  were 
not  extensively  damaged  by  the 
wind.  Although  they  are  still  in- 
cluded in  tests,  the  latter  3  varieties 
have  not  yet  performed  well  enough 
in  agronomic  trials  to  warrant  their 
release  for  commercial   use. 

The  relative  position  of  the  vari- 
eties with  respect  to  wind  damage 


was  essentially  the  same  at  all  1< 
cations.  Although  the  actual  percei 
of  breakage  of  a  particular  variel 
varied  from  place  to  place  and  fro: 
crop  to  crop,  depending  on  win 
force,  stage  of  development  of  t* 
crop,  direction  of  the  rows,  ar 
other  factors,  varieties  general] 
maintained  the  same  relative  pos 
tion  in  each  test  and  in  the  averaj 
of  all  tests. 

Discussion 

The  loss  of  sugar  resulting  froi 
different  degrees  of  injury  to  cai 
stalks  in  August  as  reported  t 
Arceneaux  et  al(2).  and  the  acci 
mulation  of  sugar  in  storm-damage! 
stalks  as  reported  by  Arceneaux  (1] 
might  serve  as  a  guide  in  estimatir 
the  loss  that  can  be  expected  th 
year.  It  is  recognized  that  certai 
fields  in  which  a  high  percentage  < 
the  stalks  are  broken  will  not  yie 
as  much  as  undamaged  fields,  hi 
the  percent  reduction  in  yield  wi 
probably  not  be  as  high  as  the  pe 
cent  of  breakage.  There  is  son 
compensation  for  broken  stalk 
which  permits  young  shoots  thi 
would  not  have  developed  into  mil 
able  stalks  to  mature  by  capitali 
ing  on  the  increased  light  availabl 
In  fact,  Arceneaux,  Hebert,  ar 
Mayeux(2)  found  that,  on  the  ave 
age,  the  percent  reduction  in  yiel< 
of  sugar  per  acre  was  approximat 
ly  one-half  the  percentage  of  broktj 
stalks,  but  that  the  loss  was  usual 
less  than  one-half  with  a  low  pe 
cent  of  breakage,  and  more  thd 
one-half  with  a  high  percent  | 
breakage. 

It  was  also  shown,  as  mention* 
above,  that  for  an  accurate  appraij 
al  of  the  loss  it  is  necessary  to  co| 
sider  the  damage  as  it  affects  II 
entire  stalk  population  rather  thi 
individual  stalks  because  of  chang 
in  development  and  in  juice  conce 
tration  of  both  broken  and  unbrokt 
stalks.    Therefore,  in  cases  where  \ 
percent   of  the   stalks   were   brok< 
(Oaklawn    first    stubble,    Levert-S 
John  plant  cane)  C.  P.  44/101  wou 
(Continued   on  page   59) 
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NUTRIA  CONTROL  IN  LOUISIANA 

By  L.  L.  Glasgoiv,  Assistant  Professor  of  Forestry  (Wildlife) 
Louisiana  State  University 


i  The  introduction  into  the  United 
rates  of  foreign  animals  and  their 
urposeful  or  accidental  release  into 
jitive  habitats  with  subsequent  dis- 
fterous  results  has  occurred  many 
pes.  Some  of  the  extreme  cases 
re  the  house  mouse  which  was  or- 
inally  native  to  the  steppes  of 
sia;  the  brown  rat  from  China  and 
le  black  rat  from  India.  These 
iree  animals  which  were  accident- 
ly  brought  to  the  United  States 
;count  for  millions  of  dollars  in 
image  every  year.  The  introduc- 
on  of  rodents  or  rodent  like  ani- 
als  into  other  countries  has  been 
lually  undesirable.  Among  these 
ere  grey  squirrels  into  England, 
uskrats  into  Europe  and  rabbits 
Ito  Australia.  Members  of  the  ro- 
pnt  order,  to  which  the  nutria  be- 
ngs,  have  caused  severe  damage  in 
parly  every  country  of  the  world. 
The  nutria  is  a  foreigner  from 
Duth  America  and  like  the  rats 
id  mice  has  shown  a  remarkable 
Dility  to  become  acclimated  and 
irive  in  the  United  States.  Little 
to  be  gained  from  a  discussion  of 
3w  or  why  it  arrived  in  Louisiana, 
ccept  to  point  out  that  introduc- 
ons  of  this  type  should  be  pro- 
fited. 

Although  female  nutria  may  breed 
hen  four  to  six  months  of  age, 
ivestigations  by  the  Louisiana 
tate  University  Agricultural  Ex- 
Briment  Station,  and  the  Louisiana 
tate  University  Zoology  Depart- 
ent  have  shown  that  most  of  them 
:eed  when  eight  months  old.  The 
^station  period  is  130  days.  They 
re  prolific  animals  producing  an 
/erage  of  four  to  five  young  per 
tter  and  five  litters  every  two 
mrs.  Assuming  that  a  female 
v^ed  to  be  four  years  old,  and  that 
1  her  offspring  survived  and  re- 
roduced,  at  the  end  of  four  years 
le  would  have  been  responsible  for 


over  10,000  nutria.  Of  course  only 
a  small  percent  of  this  number 
would  survive.  The  actual  number 
surviving  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  habitat.  In  poor  habitat  only 
a  few  reach  maturity.  The  young 
are  born  in  an  advanced  state  of 
development.  They  are  fully  furred, 
their  eyes  open  at  birth  and  they 
are  equipped  with  two  incisor  teeth. 
They  eat  succulent  vegetation  and 
swim  and  dive  when  two  or  three 
days  old.  Young  are  born  on  ele- 
vated vegetative  platforms,  in 
clumps  of  grass   or   in  burrows. 

In  England,  France  and  Russia 
as  well  as  the  United  States,  the 
nutria  has  become  a  pest  in  agri- 
cultural communities.  Rice  and  cane 
crops  are  especially  vulnerable  to 
nutria  in  Louisiana  because  they  are 
desirable  foods  for  the  animal  and 
because  they  are  grown  near  ditches, 
ditches,  bayous  and  marshes  in 
which  nutria  are  abundant.  As  the 
nutria  spreads  into  corn  and  sweet 
potato  producing  areas,  further  crop 
damage  can  be  expected. 

When  serious  agricultural  damage 
is  caused  by  nutria,  it  is  a  wise  poli- 
cy to  permit  the  producer  to  protect 
his  crops  from  depredations.  Other- 
wise many  landowners  attempt  to 
remedy  the  situation  by  whatever 
means  can  be  used.  Nutria  control 
is  justified  in  cane  and  rice  growing 
areas  of  Louisiana. 

Control  programs  for  nuisance 
animals  involves  trapping,  shooting, 
poisoning,  hunting  with  dogs,  the 
use  of  repellants,  the  use  of  virus 
or  bacterial  diseases  and  natural 
control.  Although  little  is  known 
about  nutria  control,  some  of  these 
methods  can  be  discarded.  Virus 
and  bacteria  that  were  introduced 
into  rat  populations  in  England  and 
the  United  States  did  not  control  the 
animals  and  proved  hazardous  to 
(Continued   on    next   page) 
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humans,  cats  and  dogs.  Myxomito- 
sis  reduced  the  number  of  rabbits 
in  Australia  but  did  not  eliminate 
them.  Resistant  rabbits  are  repopu- 
lating  the  treated  areas.  Trapping 
or  bounty  payments  in  the  absence 
of  a  high  pelt  price  have  never  con- 
trolled any  wild  animals.  Repellants 
do  not  seem  to  be  a  practical  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  Poisoning  is 
hazardous  not  only  to  humans  but 
also  to  wild  as  well  as  domestic 
animals.  Not  enough  is  known  about 
widespread  field  poisoning  of  nutria 
to  make  recommendations  at  this 
time. 

At  the  present  time  practical  con- 
trol measures  appear  to  be  the  use 
of  dogs,  shooting,  poisoning  bur- 
rows, and  the  destruction  of  nutria 
habitat.  Therefore  the  following 
recommendations  are  made  to  con- 
trol nutria : 

1.  Contact  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana  for  a  permit  to 
control  nutria  and  to  secure  ap- 
proved methods  by  which  this  agen- 
cy permits  control. 

2.  After  securing  the  proper  per- 
mit, burn  all  dense  vegetative 
growth  in  or  near  cane  or  rice 
fields.  This  should  be  done  after  the 
vegetation  becomes  dry  following  a 
heavy  frost.  Special  care  should  be 
exercised  to  remove  all  cover  about 
moist  sites  such  as  ditches  and  wa- 
ter holes.  Use  flame  throwers  when 
necessary.  Nutria  seldom  frequent 
areas  that  do  not  have  water.  They 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  control 
in  the  winter  because  food  and  cov- 
er have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum 
and  the  females  are  producing 
young.  If  the  environment  can  be 
reduced  to  a  point  where  it  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
animal,  nutria  will  likely  move  out. 

3.  After  exposing  the  nutria  as 
thoroughly  as  possible,  conduct  an 
intensive  shooting  campaign.  Em- 
ploy a  young  man  with  a  .22  re- 
peating rifle  and  a  night  hunters 
headlight  to  patrol  areas  that  nu- 
tria   frequent    during    the    evening 


and  at  dawn.  If  canals  are  lar^i 
enough  to  float  a  boat,  have  hii! 
hunt  the  canals  from  dark  to  aboi 
10  p.m.  at  least  once  a  week.  Sincj 
nutria's  eyes  shine  red,  they  ai 
easily  seen  at  night.  Many  othei 
eyes  glow  at  night  therefore  can 
must  be  taken  not  to  kill  desirab 
animals. 

4.  Dogs  that  bay  but  do  not  jumj 
nutria  are  useful  in  hunting  nutri;| 
Those  which  attack  nutria  will  evei 
tually  get  cut  up  and  may  be  killeij 

5.  Dig  all  nutria  out  of  burrow! 
or  place  carbon  bisulphide  or  meth;; 
bromide  in  the  hole  and  plug  the  ei! 
trance.  Since  both  are  explosivj 
they  should  be  kept  away  from  aj 
fire  including  cigarettes. 

6.  Since  more  erroneous  inform;! 
tion  is  being  circulated  in  Louisiar! 
about  nutria  than  any  other  animal 
an  educational  program  should  pr 
ceed  a  control  program.  To  be  e 
fective  a  control  program  will  r 
quire  energetic  leadership.  It  shoui 
be  headed  by  a  person  who  has  a 
understanding  of  population  dynan 
ics  so  that  the  leader  can  explain  i 
the  landowner  why  it  is  necessai 
to  do  certain  things  and  why  othe] 
are  a  complete  waste  of  time  ar 
money. 

Little  can  be  accomplished  by  h 
dividual  effort;  effective  contr 
must  be  a  community  project.  Taj 
ging  studies  by  the  Louisiana  Sta; 
University  Agricultural  Experimeii 
Station  have  shown  that  nutria  ai 
very  mobile  with  some  animals  r 
trapped  as  far  as  15  miles  from  tl 
tagging  site  within  six  months.  Tl 
removal  of  a  few  to  a  modera 
number  of  animals  means  nothin 
The  small  vacuum  created  by  tl 
removal  of  a  few  animals  is  soc 
filled  by  reproduction  from  the  r 
maining  animals  or  by  others  th; 
move  in  from  adjacent  areas.  E 
forts  are  wasted  unless  the  surplii 
is  taken  and  inroads  are  made  in! 
the  breeding  stock.  Removing  i 
moderate  number  of  nutria  annuall 
may  keep  the  population  at  a  hu| 
level    for    a    prolonged    number    • 
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ears  by  making  room  for  next 
ear's  crop.  Because  of  the  high 
bproductive  ability,  one  or  two 
lairs  can  produce  enough  offspring 
)  bring  the  population  up  to  the 
irrying  capacity  of  the  range  in  a 
sry  short  time. 

Unless  an  all  out  campaign  is  con- 
acted,  the  efforts  that  are  expend- 
tl  may  only  delay  the  reckoning 
|iat  nature  may  have  in  store  for 

ttria.  In  the  past  high  animal 
pulations  have  been  brought  un- 
er  control  by  disease,  parasites, 
iredators  and  starvation. 
I  It  should  be  remembered  that  nu- 
ria  provide  a  livelihood  for  a  good 
tany  trappers.  Some  marshes  have 
Ben  changed  to  the  point  that  they 
fill  never  support  muskrats  again, 
ihese  marshes  will  produce  nutria; 
lierefore  the  trapper  who  has  no 
bpe  of  having  muskrats   is   happy 

I  have  nutria.  Considering  nutria 
*om  a  state  wide  basis,  they  have 
Dt  been  in  Louisiana  long  enough 
>r  anyone  to  be  sure  of  their  over- 

II  economic  status. 


/IND 

(Continued  from  page  56) 
b  expected  to  yield  5  to  6  percent 
ss  sugar  per  acre  if  the  stalks  had 
ben  broken  in  late  August.  Since 
key  were  actually  broken  2  months 
jirlier  in  the  year,  allowing  the 
me  2  more  months  in  which  to  re- 
>ver,  the  final  loss  may  be  consid- 
'ably  less  than  5  to  6  percent  in 
lis  case.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
elds  of  C.  P.  44/101  nearer  the 
ith  of  the  hurricane  which  were 
)served  to  have  approximately  30 
ircent  of  the  stalk  population  dam- 
red  would  be  expected  to  suffer 
nsiderably  more  loss  of  cane  and 
igar. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
Idition  to  actual  reductions  in 
elds  of  cane  and  loss  of  sugar  a 
irther  effect  of  wind  damage  is 
astage  at  harvest  due  to  inability 
'  the  machines  to  pick  up  the  short 
ngths  of  broken  stalks.  This  prob- 
m  was  not  considered  in  the  pre- 


vious study (2). 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued   from   page    51) 
industry,   W.   H.   Louviere,   Imperial 
president,  said. 

The  building  will  cost  nearly 
$1,000,000.  Completion  is  scheduled 
for  next  spring. 

Imperial  launched  a  $4,000,000 
improvement  and  expansion  pro- 
gram in  1947,  and  then  began  an- 
other $3,000,000  building  program 
in  1954. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new 
melt  house,  the  114-year-old  com- 
pany will  have  what  amounts  to  a 
completely  new  refinery,  resulting 
from  the  construction  of  several  new 
buildings  and  modernization  and  re- 
modeling of  other  structures. 

New  buildings  constructed  under 
the  program  include  a  just  com- 
pleted raw  sugar  warehouse,  a  re- 
melt  building,  and  two  water-treat- 
ing plants.  Three  pan  houses  have 
been  completely  rebuilt  and  other 
structures  have  been  extensively  re- 
modeled and  modernized. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  52) 
with  him  will  be  the  also  very  ca- 
pable Messrs :  Charles  Savoie,  Belle 
Rose,  La.;  Robert  Coleman,  U.S.D.A. 
Sugar  Station;  John  Best,  Lobdell, 
La. ;  Eugene  Graugnard,  St.  James, 
La. ;  and  Mansel  Mayeux,  Agricul- 
tural Engineering  Department,  L.S. 
U.,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dyke, 


Tom  Allen  To  Sterling 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  re- 
iport  that  Mr.  Thomes  Hodge  Allen, 
[who  is  just  plain  "Tom"  to  many, 
jnany  people  in  the  domestic  sugar 
industry,  has  been  named  Executive 
[Vice  President  of  Sterling  Sugars, 
incorporated.  Mr.  Allen  is  presently 
the  deputy  director  of  the  Sugar 
pivision  of  the  U.S.D.A.  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  D.  C.  He 
Will  begin  his  new  career  as  the 
(Executive  Vice-President  of  Sterling 
[Sugars,  Inc.,  on  January  1,  1958. 

Tom  Allen  is  a  native  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee.  He  began  his 
(work  as  an  economist  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  middle  nineteen- 
thirties.  After  three  years  in  the 
Army  during  World  War  II,  he  re- 
sumed his  duties  with  the  Sugar 
Division  and  we  have  had  the  plea- 
jsure  of  knowing  him  since  1946, 
First  in  his  capacity  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Purchase  and  Price 
Division  of  the  Sugar  Branch  when 
he  presided  at  many  hearings  in 
'Louisiana,  and  later  as  Chief  of  the 
Wage  and  Price  Division  of  the 
|3ugar  Division  of  the  U.S.D.A. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with- 
in the  past  few  years  Sterling  has 
jspent  about  two  million  dollars  mod- 
ernizing its  mill  at  Franklin,  La. 
The  new  installation  has  handled 
as  much  as  4,400  tons  of  cane  in  a 
twenty-four  hour  period  and  its 
1,300  ton  official  milling  capacity  is 
she  largest  in  Louisiana  and  only 
Dut-ranked  in  this  country  by  the 
Dig  6,500  ton  cane  sugar  factory  of 
;he   United    States    Sugar    Corpora- 


tion at  Clewiston,  Florida.  Mr.  Earl 
B.  Wilson,  a  former  Head  of  the 
Sugar  Division  of  the  USDA,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Sterling 
Sugars,  Inc. 

Deserve  Thanks 

"You  deserve  thanks  from  all  sug- 
ar people  for  your  November  15th 
Bulletin  column  on  Mr.  L.  Meyers." 
This  is  the  opening  paragraph  of  a 
letter  from  a  reader  of  The  Sugar 
Bulletin  to  the  writer  dated  Novem- 
ber 25,  1957. 

Another  paragraph  in  the  letter 
says:  "Recently  I  came  across  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Quarterly  for  August 
1957,  which  contains  a  statement  by 
Roger  M.  Blough  and  also  by  the 
U.  S.  Steel  president  Mr.  Clifford 
H.  Hood,  calling  attention  to  the 
profits  being  below  1940,  and  that 
the  recent  $6.00  a  ton  rise  in  steel 
prices  brings  carbon  and  alloy  steel 
only  to  seven  and  three  quarters 
cents  a  pound.  I  believe  this  is  al- 
most double  what  it  was  ten  years 
ago,  and  we  are  struggling  with  a 
sugar  price  below  what  it  was  in 
1947.  They  should  transfer  Mr. 
Meyers  to  the  Steel  Branch  *  *  *  ." 

"History  In  The  Making" 

Another  reader  of  The  Sugar  Bul- 
letin (this  definite^  establishes  the 
fact  that  at  least  two  people  read 
The  Sugar  Bulletin)  has  called  our 
attention  to  the  following  report  ap- 
pearing in  Times-Picayune's  "His- 
tory In  The  Making"  column  of  No- 
vember 15th. 

Referring  to  the  happenings  of 
ten  years  ago  the  Times-Picayne 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Mud  and  trash  are  still  with  us. 
The  industry  can't  seem  to  get 
away  from  these  two  problems.  Be- 
cause of  the  occurrence  of  frequent 
rains,  more  mud  continues  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  mills.  With  the  ab- 
sence of  leaf  killing  frosts  to  brown 
and  dry  leaves,  poor  burns  are  usu- 
ally received.  Trash  on  the  cane  ac- 
centuates the  amount  of  mud  on  the 
cane.  Unburned  leaves  carry  mud. 
What  is  the  answer  to  this  problem? 
How  will  it  be  solved? 

Certainly  the  answer  to  our  prob- 
lem will  not  come  overnight,  nor 
will  an  effective  solution  be  realized 
this  year.  Nevertheless,  a  very 
strong,  recently  formed  committee 
of  the  League  is  working  on  the 
problem.  This  committee  is  meet- 
ing once  a  week,  every  Friday  after- 
noon, and  the  meeting  occasionally 
extends  into  the  night. 

The  committee  asked  Dr.  Robert 
Coleman,  Plant  Physiologist,  U.  S. 
D.  A.  Houma  Station,  and  the  in- 
dividual members,  to  determine 
what  amount  of  trash  cane  con- 
tained after  it  was  cut  with  the  con- 
ventional harvester  and  before  the 
cane  was  burned,  piled,  and  picked 
up  with  a  conventional  loader.  The 
average  of  10  samples  showed  11% 
trash.  The  variety  used  for  this 
test  was  C.  P.  44-101. 

Many  trash  samples  taken  after 
burning  have  run  considerably  high- 
er than  11%  this  year.  Even  though 
the  mechanical  loader  is  and  has 
been  of  great  value  to  the  industry, 


Mud  And  Trash 

it  piles  up  grass,  stubble  pieces,  can 
tops   and,    during   the   wet   periods 
plenty  of  mud.    And  here  lies  a  bijl 
part  of  our  trouble. 

If  cane  could  be  successf ull; 
burned  standing  in  the  field,  woulc 
not  a  conventional  cane  harveste: 
containing  an  adapted  self  loadinj 
device  which  would  permit  burne< 
cane  to  be  placed  directly  into  i 
wagon  and  not  on  the  ground  solv< 
some  of  the  problem?  During  we 
conditions,  when  it  is  not  possibL 
to  burn  standing  cane,  would  it  no 
be  better  to  take  11%  true  can* 
trash  than  to  take  the  11%  plui 
all  the  mud,  and  the  other  extrane 
ous  matter?  These  are  some  of  th< 
things  the  committee  is  considering 

Burning  standing  cane  is  a  com 
mon  practice  in  Florida  and  man: 
tropical  countries.  The  cane  is  w 
dryer  in  Florida  and  in  the  tropica 
countries  than  our  cane  is  in  Louisi 
ana.  However,  the  cane  is  in  ; 
lodged  condition.  Dr.  Coleman  an< 
the  writer  were  very  unsuccessfu 
at  burning  a  25  ton  per  acre  fiel* 
of  very  erect  C.  P.  44-101,  but  wer< 
very  successful  in  burning  about 
35  ton  acre  field  of  opened  or  par 
tially  lodged  C.  P.  44-101.  The  bur] 
was  complete  and  the  trash  conten 
of  this  cane  was  about  equal  to 
good  burn  in  the  heap  row,  6.7%. 

The  committee  is  considerinj 
many  other  approaches  to  the  prolb 
lem  and  it  is  hoped  that  one  wil 
prove  to  be  the  answer. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Hearing  on  Sugar  Requirements 
pr  1958  was  serene  and  uneventful, 
fifteen  witnesses  presented  unusu- 
lly  short  statements  to  the  Hearing 
anel  composed  of  Lawrence  Myers, 
Erector,  Sugar  Division;  Tom  0. 
iurphy,  Chief,  Program  Analysis 
iranch,  and  Herbert  G.  Folken, 
|hief,  Quota  and  Allotment  Branch 
If  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
jire,  November  19,  1957. 
I  Dr.  Urbano  A.  Zafra,  Economic 
llinister  from  the  Philippine  Em- 
kssy  presented  a  short  statement 
ji  behalf  of  his  country.  Dr.  Joa- 
bin  E.  Meyer,  Financial  Counsellor 
f  the  Cuban  Embassy  presented  a 
^atement  in  behalf  of  the  Cuban 
ugar  Stabilization  Institute  and 
tr.  Lawrence  Crosby,  Chairman  of 
le  U.  S.  Cuban  Sugar  Council  was 
pokesman  for  the  U.  S.  sugar  com- 
anies  operating  in  Cuba. 

Joseph  M.  Creed,  Counsel  for  the 
.merican  Bakers  Association  pre- 
l^nted  a  statement  in  behalf  of  in- 
ustrial  users  of  sugar.  In  his  brief 
tr.  Creed  criticised  amendments  to 
le  Sugar  Act  which  permit  the  do- 
lestic  sugar  industry  to  participate 
i  the  growth  of  the  U.  S.  sugar 
larket.  He  recommended,  instead 
£  the  present  automatic  55%  allot- 
lent  of  the  growth  of  the  American 
larket  to  American  producers,  that 
lere  be  spelled  out  in  the  Sugar 
:ct  for  domestic  producers  a  spe- 
jfic  total  quantity  subject  to  peri- 
liic  increases  based  on  population 
langes;  and  that  there  be  returned 
)  Cuba  the  96  percentage  of  quota 
lcreases   in   the   American   market 


which  was  provided  in  the  Act  be- 
fore the  most  recent  amendment. 

Wilbur  H.  Glenn  appeared  for  the 
American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated 
Beverages.  William  L.  Carter  spoke 
for  the  Association  of  International 
Ice  Cream  Manufacturers  and  Harry 
R.  Chapman  appeared  for  the  Na- 
tional Confectioners  Association.  All 
witnesses  for  industrial  users  en- 
dorsed the  changes  in  the  Sugar  Act 
proposed  by  Mr.  Creed. 

Witnesses  appearing  for  the  do- 
mestic sugar  producers  were  as  fol- 
lows: Josiah  Ferris,  Vice  President, 
Americane  Sugar  Cane  League  of 
the  U.  S.  A.,  in  behalf  of  processors 
and  growers  of  sugar  cane,  Main- 
land Cane  Area;  William  M.  Carson 
of  Weiser,  Idaho,  President  of 
Nyssa-Nampa  Beet  Growers  Asso- 
ciation and  Vice  Chairman  Nation- 
al Beet  Growers  Federation;  L.  D. 
Towater,  Secretary  -  Director,  Ne- 
braska Non  Stock  Beet  Growers  As- 
sociation of  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska; 
Robert  H.  Shields,  President  and 
General  Counsel  of  U.  S.  Beet  Sugar 
Association;  Richard  W.  Blake,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  of  the  National 
Beet  Growers  Federation;  Frank  A. 
Kemp,  Trustee  U.  S.  Beet  Sugar 
Association  and  Chairman  of  Exec- 
utive Committee  of  U.  S.  Beet  Sug- 
ar Policy  Committee,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado; Slator  W.  Miller,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  As- 
sociation in  behalf  of  all  sugar  pro- 
ducers in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
and  Dudley  Smith,  Vice  President 
and  Washington  Representative  of 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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STUBBLE  ELIMINATOR 

The  following  report  was  received  from  the  Bureau  of  Public  Rela- 
tions of  L.  S.  U. 


One  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
sugar  cane  plantation — clearing  the 
cane  stubble  after  harvest — appears 
to  have  been  overcome  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  soil  pulverizing  ma- 
chine, the  LSU  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  announced  No- 
vember 27th. 

Though  the  pulverizer  is  not 
being  manufactured  yet,  it  can  be 
built  for  about  $2,000,  which  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  three  imple- 
ments required  in  conventional 
stubble  -  clearing,  the  researchers 
said. 

Professor  Harold  T.  Barr,  head 
of  the  agricultural  engineering  de- 
partment, said  the  machine  would 
result  in  significant  savings  to  cane 
growers.  It  was  developed  by  Wil- 
liam T.  Carter,  agricultural  engi- 
neer, with  the  cooperation  of  Edwin 
C.  Simon  of  the  LSU  Sugar  Station 
staff. 

The  machine  consists  of  four  re- 
volving vertical  discs,  18  inches  in 
diameter,  each  containing  right  an- 
gle blades  which  chop  the  soil  and 
stubble. 

Drawn  and  powered  by  a  tractor, 
the  machine  is  able  to  pulverize  a 
strip  20  inches  wide  and  up  to  6 
inches  deep,  which  is  sufficient  to 
clear  a  row  of  cane  stubble. 

Professor  Carter  pointed  out  that 
the  new  chopper  can  do  a  better  job 


of  preparing  the  soil  in  one  ope 
ation,  than  conventional  devices  c* 
do  in  three.  Implements  ordinari 
used  are  a  cap-off,  cane  row  plo 
and  disc  chopper.  The  cap-off,  co 
sisting  of  a  plow  and  disc  chopper 
breaks  the  soil,  and  is  followed  1 
the  other  implements  to  further  pi 
verize  the  soil. 

The  new  machine  also  chops  tl 
stubble  into  pieces  from  three 
four  inches,  eliminating  the  proble 
of  sugar  cane  growing  back  amor 
clover  or  other  crops.  It  also  di 
tributes  the  chopped  cane  roots  ai 
stumps  throughout  the  soil. 

The  machine  can  reduce  a  30  di 
work  project  to  10  days,  whic 
would  amount  to  savings  up 
$400  in  preparing  250  acres  of  Ian 
It  can  also  save  hours  in  preparir 
the  soil  after  other  crops  have  bee 
harvested.  Every  hour  saved  wou 
amount  to  a  gain  of  $2.25,  the  co 
of  operating  a  tractor. 

The    device    has    another    adva 
tage.    It  pulverizes  only  the  rows 
stubble  in  a  cane  field,  leaving  tl 
area  between  rows  solid  and  fin 
Experience    has    shown    that    wh< 
clover  is  grown,  cattle  will  tend 
walk   on  the  firm  ground   and  n 
on  the  rows  of  clover.    In  the  co 
ventional    method,    all    the    soil 
broken,     which     results     in     catt 
trampling    much    of    the    clover 
considerable  loss. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

the  Association  of  Sugar  Producers 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

There  was  no  heated  cross-ques- 
tioning of  witnesses  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hearing  Panel  or  from 
the  floor.  When  witnesses  for  in- 
dustrial users  attempted  to  blame 
the  amendments  to  the  Sugar  Act 
for  the  very  slight  increase  in  the 
price  of  sugar,  the  presiding  officer, 
Mr.  Myers,  with  a  few  pertinent 
questions,  some  of  which  the  wit- 
nesses could  not  answer  or  did  not 


care  to  answer,  quickly  develops 
the  fact  that  unusual  world  cone 
tions  and  not  the  amendments 
the  Sugar  Act  were  responsible  f« 
the  modest  price  increases  to  whi< 
the  industrial  users  made  objectio 
o 

UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  63) 
says;  "November  15,  1947 — A  shi 
ment  of  113  nutria  worth  $500 
$1,000  each  arrived  in  New  Orlea 
to  be  raised  in  captivity  througho 
Louisiana  for  the  fur  market." 
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William  T.  Carter,   professor 


SOIL  PULVERIZER 
of  agricultural   engineering  at   Louisiana   State   Univer- 


sity, is  shown  with  a  machine  he  developed  to  clear  stubble  from  cane  fields  after 
the  harvest.  It  saves  a  great  amount  of  time  by  clearing  and  preparing  the  soil  in 
one  operation  instead  of  three. 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 

• 
Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  £?: 

I  THt  lAHCttT   CIMtmAL   SV**ir   MOVSt  SOUTH  t/MCf  It47  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoao  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dyker* 


It  Could  Be  Fatal 

We  don't  know  for  sure,  but  we 
lave  a  sneaking  notion  that  anyone 
yho  begins  his  Yule  Tide  toasting 
his  year  with  the  familiar  "Here's 
nud  in  your  eye"  routine  had  better 
un  for  cover,  especially  if  he  hap- 
>ens  to  be  in  the  territory  known 
s  the  Louisiana  Sugar  District. 

The  writer  remembers  a  lot  of 
ears;  years  when  early  freezes 
ame  along  to  ruin  cane  crops  and 
ears  when  there  was  very  little 
ane  crop  to  ruin  and,  happily,  years 
ike  1938  when  everything  was  love- 
ly 

We  remember  years  when  it  rained 
nd  even  years  when  it  snowed, 
;ut  never  do  we  remember  so  much 
jiud.  Enough  top  soil  has  been 
jauled  to  the  mills  this  year  to 
tart  a  new  soil  bank,  which,  inci- 
dentally, some  folks  claim  wouldn't 
je  a  bad  idea.  Add  to  these  early 
;7oes,  the  high  winds  that  matted 
|nd  twisted  many  fields  of  cane  to 
low  down  harvesting  operations 
nd  then  the  bone  chilling,  cane 
illing,  stalk  splitting  freeze  of  De- 
ember  12  and  we  are  well  on  our 
ray  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  har- 
esting  seasons  on   record. 

So  lets  have  none  of  that  "Mud  in 
our  eye"  talk,  stranger.  It  could  be 
atal. 

Freight  Rates 

In  these  days  of  higher  and  high- 
t  freight  rates,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
e  able  to  print  the  following  letter 
jf  December  10,  1957  from  F.  J. 
ioughlin,  Assistant  Traffic  Manag- 
er of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway 

iecember  15,   1957 


Company  to  G.  J.  Durbin  the  Gener- 
al Manager  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League. 

"This  is  to  advise  that  our  rail- 
road has  filed  in  the  Texas-Lou- 
isiana Freight  Bureau  a  proposal 
to  establish  on  Raw  Sugar,  car- 
loads, to  New  Orleans  from  fac- 
tories served  by  it  in  Western 
Louisiana,  reduced  rates  as  shown 
on  the  attached  statement. 

"We  are  hopeful  that  the  pro- 
posal will  be  promptly  approved 
by  member  lines  and  that  we  will 
be  able  to  make  the  proposed  rates 
available  a  few  days  after  the 
first  of  the  new  year,  at  the  lat- 
est. I  will  keep  you  advised,  how- 
ever, as  to  developments." 

RAW   SUGAR,   CARLOADS 

TO  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
(Rates  in  Cents  per  100  pounds) 

Not  Subject  to  X-196 

orX-206 

Minimum  100,000  Pounds 

(Rates  to  expire  June  30, 

1959,  unless  sooner 

changed,  cancelled  or 

FROM  extended) 

Armant    10 

St.  James  10 

Lula   12 

Westfield  12 

Munsons    12 

Laurel  Grove  12 

Elmer     12 

McCall 12 

Texas   Spur  12 

White  Castle  12 

Soniat    12 

Catherine     12 

Myrtle  Grove  14 

Cinclare     14 

Anchorage  14 

Lida   Grove   14 

Smithfield    14 

Meeker     18 

(Continued  on  page  77) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEK 


by  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


Many  reports  have  come  in  on 
the  extent  of  damage  to  cane  caused 
by  the  December  1st  freeze.  Sur- 
veys to  determine  the  amount  of 
damage  to  cane  were  made  soon  af- 
ter the  freeze  by  the  U.S.D.A.,  L.S. 
U.,  the  League,  and  others.  Tem- 
peratures as  low  as  26°  F  were  re- 
ported in  some  fields.  The  cold  was, 
as  always,  more  severe  in  the  low 
elevation,  heavy  soil  fields,  and 
therefore  cane  in  these  areas  was 
more  severely  damaged.  In  the  areas 
examined,  the  degree  of  damage 
varied  from  only  a  terminal  bud 
kill  to  damage  to  many  eyes  and  in 
a  few  instances  damage  to  all  eyes, 
depending  upon  the  temperatures  re- 
ceived, the  duration  of  the  cold,  the 
location  and  elevation  of  the  field, 
and  the  variety.  Because  the  damage 
varied,  growers  were  encouraged  to 
check  their  fields  carefully. 

It  was  suggested  that  severely 
damaged  fields  be  harvested  first. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  experience 
in  the  field  and  experimental  data 
have  proved  that  C.  P.  36-105  and 
C.  P.  47-193  deteriorate  rapidly  fol- 
lowing freezes.  After  freezes  these 
two  varieties  should  be  harvested 
first.  Growers  have  been  told  that 
both  N.  Co.  310  and  C.  P.  43-47  have 
good  cold  resistance  and  should  hold 
up  better  than  other  Varieties  after 
freezes. 

And  now  on  the  morning  of  De- 
cember 12,  the  time  of  this  writing, 


most  of  the  belt  is  blanketed  wit 
temperatures  in  the  low  20's.  | 
number  of  reports  have  indicate 
that  the  temperature  dipped  beloi 
the  twenty  degree  mark.  Seven 
have  reported  temperatures  of  18°  I 
One  report  from  the  Lafayette  are 
has  indicated  that  cane  was  split  b 
the  cold.  Temperatures  of  22-23°  ' 
have  been  known  to  split  can< 
Growers  should  now  re-examin 
their  fields  to  check  for  split  cam 
Cane  so  affected  should  be  harveste 
immediately.  Cane  cracked  or  spl. 
by  freeze  deteriorates  rapidly.  It  i 
generally  agreed  upon  that  cold-spl: 
cane  will  last  no  longer  than  a  weel 
Remember  C.  P.  36-105  and  C.  P.  4r< 
193  deteriorate  very  rapidly  an 
therefore  these  two  varieties  shoul 
be  given  special  attention. 

It  is  too  soon  to  predict  the  fin; 
effect  of  this  freeze.  Temperature 
received  must  have  killed  all  th 
above  ground  eyes.  Most  of  the  car 
is  dead.  If  the  cold  weather  coi 
tinues,  cane  that  is  not  split  shoul 
not  deteriorate  rapidly.  Howeve 
if  the  weather  warms  up  deteriorj 
tion  will  set  in  at  a  fast  pace. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  crop  is  i) 
In  another  two  weeks  many  growei 
will  have  completed  their  harves 
However,  there  will  be  a  number  ( 
mills  that  will  not  finish  grindin 
until  after  Christmas.  Let  us  a 
hope  that  this  cold  weather  sta] 
around  so  that  no  cane  will  be  los 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


1957  Quotas  Revised 

Long  expected  quota  action  by  the 
(J.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  be- 
came a  reality  December  3,  1957, 
when  the  Department  reduced  the 
^uota  to  8,875,000  tons,  a  cut  of 
75,000  tons.  In  the  same  order  the 
Department  also  reallocated  a  Ha- 
waiian deficit  of  40,000  tons  and  a 
Philippine  deficit  of  50,000  tons,  and 
^lso  authorized  refiners  to  receive 
.mder  bond  about  10,000  tons  of 
over-quota  raws. 

The  reduction  in  the  over-all  quo- 
l;a  and  reallocation  of  deficits  made 
approximately  25,000  tons  of  Cuban 
raw  sugar  available  to  eastern  sea- 
board refiners. 

{  According  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Press  Release,  the  quo- 
la  actions  have  the  effect  of  making- 
bore  sugar  available  to  consumers 
n  the  northeastern  states  without 
jiubstantially  changing  the  prospec- 
tive marketings  for  domestic  pro- 
ducing areas. 

The  only  audible  comments  of 
jnainland  producers  are  summed  up 
n  four  words — 'Too  little,  too  late" ! 

Allen  Goes  to  Work 

The  sugar  industry  of  Louisiana 
jvill  spread  an  "extra  special"  wel- 
ome  mat  for  Tom  Allen  when  he 
.rrives  in  Louisiana  shortly  after 
anuary  1,  1958  to  become  an  active 
jnember  of  the  fraternity. 
;  Tom,  a  career  man  in  the  U.  S. 
department  of  Agriculture  since 
!934,  has  resigned  as  Deputy  Direc- 
br  of  the  Sugar  Division,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  become 


Executive  Vice  President  of  Sterling 
Sugars,  Inc.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen 
and  their  two  sons,  William  Thomas 
and  Daniel  Alexander,  will  reside  in 
the  Plantation  House  on  the  Sterling 
Properties  at  Franklin,  Louisiana. 
Tom's  wise  and  patient  counsel  has 
helped  solve  many  industry  prob- 
lems and  endeared  him  to  a  host  of 
friends  throughout  the  sugar-pro- 
ducing areas  in  the  United  States. 
Good  luck  Tom!  It  will  be  a  great 
pleasure  to  have  you  on  our  side  of 
the  table  at  future  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  hearings  on  price  and 
sugar  quota  problems. 

New  Officers  of  International 
Sugar  Council 

Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Sugar  Di- 
vision Director,  recently  returned 
from  London,  England,  reported  a 
very  interesting  meeting  of  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Council.  Myers 
said  that  quotas  and  other  limita- 
tions on  exports  of  sugar  provided 
for  in  the  International  Sugar 
Agreement  which  have  been  inop- 
erative since  January  1,  1957,  were 
restored.  The  restored  quotas  are 
applicable  for  the  entire  year. 

The  Council  elected  an  American, 
Dr.  John  A.  Hopkins  to  the  impor- 
tant post  of  Economic  Counselor. 
Dr.  Hopkins  has  a  Ph.D.  Degree 
from  Harvard;  he  taught  Agricul- 
tural Economics  at  the  University 
of  Iowa  and  for  sometime  was  Agri- 
cultural Attache  in  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. 

(Continued  on  page  76) 
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USDA  ANNOUNCES  REVISION  OF  1957  SUGAR  QUOTAS 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  December  3rd  announced  a 
reduction  in  the  total  of  1957  sugar 
quotas  for  domestic  consumption 
from  9,050,000  to  8,975,000  short 
tons  raw  value,  and  the  proration  of 
additional  deficits.  It  also  announced 
the  issuance  of  a  notice  which  will 
permit  refiners  to  receive  under 
bond  a  limited  quantity  of  over-quo- 
ta raw  sugar  in  a  shipment,  subject 
to  each  quota  of  which  a  portion  is 
cleared  as  the  last  quantity  to  be 
certified  within  the  application  quo- 
ta. 

These  actions  have  the  effect  of 
making  more  sugar  available  to  con- 
sumers in  the  Northeastern  States 
without  substantially  changing  the 
prospective  marketings  for  domestic 
producing   areas. 

The  proration  of  additional  defi- 
cits   is    based    on    a    determination 


that  importations  of  sugar  will  noi 
exceed  1,060,000  tons  from  Hawaii 
920,000  tons  from  Puerto  Rico  anc 
930,000  tons  from  the  Republic  oj 
the  Philippines.  Moreover,  Cost* 
Rica  will  use  none  of  its  quota 
Nicaragua  will  supply  no  raw  sugar 
and  the  quantity  actually  brought  ir 
from  the  Virgin  Islands  is  slightly 
less  than  previously  determined. 

These  quota  and  deficit  realloca 
tion  changes  may  increase  the  sup 
plies  available  to  Northeastern  re 
fineries  by  about  20,000  tons,  con 
sisting  of  an  increase  in  the  quot* 
for  Cuba  of  about  25,000  tons,  par 
tially  offset  by  decreases  for  "fu 
duty"  countries  able  to  supply  addi 
tional  sugar  of  about  4,000  tons 
Available  information  indicates  tha 
shipping  is  already  arranged  fo 
about  25,000  tons  of  sugar  fron 
(Continued  on  page  77) 


1957   SUGAR  QUOTAS  AND   "D.  C.  LIMITS" 


Area  and  Country 


Deficits 

of 
Proration 


New  Quotas 

Adjusted  for 

Proration 

of  Deficit 


Change 

from 

Previous 

Quotas 


New  Direct- 
Consumptior 

Limit 
Within  Quoti 


(short  tons,  raw  value) 


Domestic  beet  sugar 

122,337 

2,070,694 

(553) 

no  limit 

Mainland  cane  sugar 

37,644 

637,172 

(171) 

no  limit 

Hawaii 

(27,373) 

1,060,0001 

(40,000) 

30,612 

Puerto  Rico 

(216,987) 

920,0001 

0 

132,683 

Virgin  Islands 

(752) 

14,753i 

(247) 

0 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 

(50,000) 

930,0001 

(50,000) 

59,920 

Cuba 

133,131 

3,127,028 

25,528 

375,000 

Peru 

2,597 

79,721 

(651) 

9,526 

Dominican  Republic 

2,034 

62,454 

(1,678) 

8,493 

Mexico 

1,452 

44,586 

(2,373) 

15,427 

Nicaragua 

(1,313) 

10,2751 

(1,743) 

10,173 

Haiti 

206 

6,333 

50 

6,333 

Netherlands 

116 

3,551 

64 

3,551 

China 

114 

3,485 

69 

3,485 

Panama 

114 

3,485 

69 

3,485 

Costa  Rica 

(3,367) 

0i 

(3,411) 

0 

Canada 

21 

652 

21 

652 

United  Kingdom 

17 

533 

17 

533 

Belgium 

6 

188 

6 

188 

British  Guiana 

3 

87 

3 

87 

Hong  Kong 

0 

3 

0 

3 

All  other  countries 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 


8,975,000 


(75,000) 


1  Despite  declaration  of  deficits,  full  basic  quotas  are  available  to  these  area: 
as  follows:  Hawii  1,087,373;  Puerto  Rico  1,136,987;  Virgin  Islands  15,505;  Repub 
lie  of  the  Philippines  980,000;  Nicaragua   11,588;   Costa  Rica  3,367. 
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OE  FERRIS  TESTIFIES  FOR  BOTH  LOUISIANA  AND 

FLORIDA  AT  CONSUMPTION  HEARING 

Statement  on  behalf  of  Processors  of  Sugarcane  in  the  Mainland  Cane 
Area  with  respect  to  1958  Sugar  Consumption  Requirements  pre- 
sented at   the  Public  Hearing,  November  19,   1957,    U.   S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  held  at  the  Freer  Gallery 
of  Art,  Jefferson  Drive  at  Twelfth  Street, 
S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


tr.  Presiding  Officer  and  Members 

of  the  Hearing  Panel: 

My  name  is  Josiah  Ferris.  I  am 
rice  President  of  the  American  Sug- 
r  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  a 
on-profit  association  organized  for 
tie  purpose  of  preserving  and  pro- 
loting  the  welfare  of  producers  and 
rocessors  of  sugar  cane,  operating 
1  the  State  of  Louisiana.  In  that 
apacity  I  appear  today  as  spokes- 
lan  for  all  of  the  48  processing 
lills  operating  in  the  State  of  Lou- 
>iana  and  the  sugar  cane  growers 
rtio  produce  more  than  95%  of  the 
ugar  cane  produced  for  sugar  in 
he  State  of  Louisiana.  I  also  repre- 
ent  and  speak  for  the  three  mills 
perating  in  Florida,  and  growers 
f  95%  of  sugar  cane  grown  for 
ugar  in  that  state. 

We  have  four  recommendations  to 
lake  regarding  sugar  quotas  for 
958. 

(1)  The  consumption  estimate 
should  be  conservative  as  to  size. 

(2)  The  announcement  of  the 
estimate  should  be  made  early. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's statement  accompanying 
the  announcement  should  indicate 
that  the  price  of  sugar  is  too  low 
in  relation  to  the  general  cost  of 
living. 

(4)  The  consumption  estimate 
should  be  increased  only  when 
conditions  clearly  indicate  the  ad- 
ditional sugar  will  be  needed. 

A  conservative  initial  estimate 
/ill  contribute  to  orderly  adminis- 
ration  of  the  quota  system  in  the 
vent  changes  must  be  made  in  the 
stimate  during  1958.  No  one  can 
isagree  with  that  statement. 

We    think    all    interested    parties 


favor  an  early  announcement  of  the 
1958  consumption  estimate.  This  de- 
termination is  a  market  factor,  and 
both  sellers  and  buyers  are  entitled 
to  know  the  Department's  decision 
at  the  earliest  date  permitted  by  the 
Sugar  Act. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture should  officially  admit  that  the 
price  of  sugar  is  too  low.  The  offi- 
cial statistics  of  the  Department  in 
the  Sugar  Division's  Sugar  Reports 
No.  66  even  where  comparisons  are 
restricted  to  the  relatively  high  New 
York  area,  show  conclusively  the 
price  of  sugar  is  too  low  and  has 
been  for  many  years.  The  Depart- 
ment should  make  reference  to  that 
fact  when  the  1958  consumption  es- 
timate is  announced  and  admit  that 
figures  based  upon  the  New  York 
prices  do  not  truly  reflect  the  United 
States  picture. 

No  purpose  would  be  served  by 
discussing  the  statistics  to  which  I 
just  referred.  Instead,  I  will  give 
some  facts  about  the  Louisiana  sug- 
ar industry  as  examples  of  the 
plight  of  sugar  growers  and  proc- 
essors. I  am  confident  that  every 
other  domestic  sugar  area  and  every 
foreign  country  producing  sugar  for 
the  U.  S.  market  can  tell  a  similar 
tale  of  woe. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

(1)  The  1947  Louisiana  crop  of 
raw  sugar  sold  for  $6.21  per  cwt. 
No  crop  since  has  sold  for  more. 

(2)  During  these  last  10  years 
when  sugar  was  subjected  to  the 
"stabilizing"  influences  of  the 
U.S.D.A.,  the  prices  of  things  we 
buy  have  risen  continuously  and 
without  restrictions.    Although 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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many  specific  examples  could  be 
cited,  one  will  suffice;  the  general 
price  level  as  reflected  by  the 
Consumers  Price  Index  has  gone 
up  28  percent  since  1947. 

(3)  In  this  period  of  sugar 
price  suppression,  the  wages  Lou- 
isiana cane  growers  pay  their 
field  workers  have  increased  507c 
The  wages  which  Louisiana  cane 
processors  pay  their  mill  workers 
have  risen  150%.  We  do  not  be- 
grudge these  workers  their  higher 
wages.  On  the  contrary,  we  wish 
we  were  able  to  pay  more. 

(4)  Rail  freight  rates  on  Lou- 
isiana sugar  cane  and  raw  sugar 
have  gone  up  86%  in  the  last  10 
years.  Railroads  are  presently 
seeking  further  rate  increases. 

(5)  Capital  investments  per 
Louisiana  sugar  cane  farm  and 
per  mill  have  increased.  Econom- 
ic studies  made  by  the  Louisiana 
State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  are  available  to  substanti- 
ate this  statement.  Similar  un- 
published studies  by  the  U.S.D.A., 
must  surely  show  the  same. 

(6)  Operating  expenses  per 
farm  and  per  mill  have  also 
grown  larger,  as  shown  by  the 
economic  studies. 

In  the  face  of  the  foregoing  facts 
relative  to  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry and  similar  facts  with  re- 
spect to  sugar  industries  in  other 
areas,  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
why  the  U.S.D.A.  continues  to  keep 
the  price  of  sugar  depressed.  We 
see  no  reason  why  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Sugar  Act  should  have 
any  timidity  in  making  known  a 
higher  price  objective. 

One  of  the  important  factors 
which  determine  the  price  of  sugar 
is  the  sugar  trade's  opinion  of  what 
the  Department's  price  objective 
may  be.  We  ask  that  the  Depart- 
ment be  specific  as  to  its  price  ob- 
jective. 

The  representatives  of  certain  in- 
dustrial sugar  users  argue  for  con- 
tinued low  sugar  prices.  They  sub- 
mit   no    well    founded    reasons    for 
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their  position  and  ignore  the  fac 
which  justify  higher  sugar  pried 
They  seek  to  balance  increased  cosi 
of  other  materials  with  a  still  low] 
price  for  sugar.  They  attempt 
use  the  unrealistic  level  of  the  19«(l 
consumption  estimate  as  a  sprinj 
board  for  a  more  unrealistic  es1| 
mate  for  1958.  There  is  no  reas( 
for  the  Department  to  give  ai 
weight  to  such  arguments. 

With  respect  to  increases  in  tl 
consumption  estimate,  we  believe  e' 
perience  has  shown  that  such  i 
creases  should  be  made  only  wht 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  additio: 
al  sugar  is  needed.  We  object 
increases  such  as  those  made  in  tl 
1957  estimate  for  the  sole  purpo; 
of  depressing  the  price  of  sug; 
which  has  never  closely  approach* 
the  level  intended  by  the  Sugar  Ac 
A  consumption  estimate  which  is  t( 
large  does  not  cause  any  more  sug 
to  be  consumed. 

Cane  growers  and  processors  ai 
entitled  to  a  better  sugar  price  ui 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Ac 
The  Department  has  never  allow* 
the  price  of  sugar  to  rise  to  tl 
level  which  the  Act  specifies  i. 
"fair."  We  ask  for  better  admini 
tration,  in  accordance  wth  the  intei 
of  the  Act. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  73) 
The  new  Chairman  of  the  Coui 
cil  for  1958,  is  Mr.  David  Muir  ( 
Australia.  Mr.  Bruce  Marshall  ( 
Canada  was  elected  Vice-Chairmai 
The  Council  created  the  new  pos 
tion  of  Executive  Director  and  elec 
ed  Sir  Eric  Roll  of  England,  wli 
will  devote  his  full  time  to  the  bus 
ness  of  the  Council.  Sir  Eric  was  i 
Washington  during  the  War  whei 
he  represented  England  on  the  con 
bined  Food  Board.  Prior  to  obtair 
ing  leave  of  absence  to  serve  as  E? 
ecutive  Director  of  the  Internatioi 
al  Sugar  Council,  he  was  Under  Sec 
retary  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  an 
Agriculture  for  Great  Britain.  Th 
new  Secretary  to  the  Council  is  Mi 
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\  Politoff  of  France. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Council 
3  tentatively  scheduled  for  the  mid- 
le  of  March,  1958. 

o 

QUOTAS 

(Continued  from  page  74) 
;uba  in  excess  of  the  previous  quo- 
a,  and  that  most  of  that  quantity 
ad  been  sold  to  refiners.  It  is  es- 
imated  that  the  notice  permitting 
efining  in  bond  may  apply  to  about 
0,000  tons  of  sugar,  part  of  which, 
lso,  has  been  reported  sold  and 
cheduled  for  arrival  in  December 
957. 

;  The  full  "Statement  of  Bases  and 
Considerations"  with  respect  to  the 
pvel  of  sugar  requirements  is  as 
ollows : 

i  Requirements.  In  the  initial  deter- 
mination of  sugar  requirements  for 
1957,  it  was  recognized  that  the  ac- 
iual  use  of  sugar  in  1957  was  not 
ikely  to  exceed  8,800,000  short  tons, 
aw  value,  and  that  inventories  of 
lonsumers,  wholesalers  and  retailers 
vere  at  high  levels  at  the  beginning 
f  the  year.  Subsequent  actions 
ringing  requirements  to  9,300,000 
ons  were  necessary  primarily  be- 
ause  of  public  responses  to  a  scar- 
ity  of  sugar  in  the  world  market, 
nd  reductions  to  9,050,000  tons 
l^ere  made  later  as  that  situation 
[bated.  World  and  quota  price  re- 
lationships now  have  stabilized  in  a 
fattern  indicating  that  doubts  about 
immediate  overall  availability  of 
jupplies  are  resolved. 
i  Although  the  total  sugar  supply 
lor  1957  would  be  excessive  if  all 
[uotas  totaling  9,050,000  tons  were 
ully  effective,  a  moderate  shortage 
f  sugar  for  refining  has  been  de- 
veloping in  the  Northeast  within 
jhe  quotas  established  in  S.  R.  811, 
Amendment  8,  issued  on  October  8, 
957.  This  has  occurred  despite  the 
•rospect  for  a  large  increase  in 
|ear  -  end  refiners'  inventories  of 
juota  sugar  in  the  south  and  west 
|nd  in  constructive  deliveries  of  beet 
jugar.  The  occurrence  of  offshore 
l.eficits    and    the    unusual    demand 


patterns  since  the  fall  of  1956  con- 
tributed to  this  situation. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  dec- 
laration and  proration  of  deficits 
provided  for  herein,  total  require- 
ments of  8,975,000  short  tons,  raw 
value,  will  increase  the  supply  of 
sugar  available  to  the  Northeastern 
States  from  their  normal  offshore 
supply  areas  by  about  20,000  tons 
without  appreciably  affecting  the 
marketings  by  domestic  producing 
areas.  Accordingly,  the  quotas  es- 
tablished in  this  order  totalling 
8,975,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  will 
provide  the  supply  needed  at  prices 
that  are  not  excessive  to  consumers 
and  that  will  maintain  the  welfare 
of  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 

The  new  quotas  and  quantities 
that  may  be  brought  in  for  direct 
consumption  which  will  become  ef- 
fective when  Sugar  Regulation  811, 
Amendment  9,  is  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  (scheduled  for  De- 
cember 6,  1957)  are  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  fiom  page  71) 
Quotas  and  Deficits 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  are 
printing  the  latest  ruling  of  the  Sug- 
ar Division  relative  to  quotas  and 
deficits.  Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  publicity  given 
this  ruling  dealt  with  the  quota  re- 
duction of  75,000  tons.  Little  has 
been  said  regarding  the  reallocation 
of  the  85,000  tons  Philippines,  Ha- 
waiin  and  Puerto  Rican  deficits 
which  actually  resulted  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  Cuban  quota  of  25,528 
tons  while  the  beet  people  were  be- 
ing cut  553  tons  and  we  were  losing 
171  tons.  The  New  York  raw  sugar 
quotation  on  the  day  of  the  shuffle, 
December  3,  was  6.20  and  on  De- 
cember 4th  it  was  still  6.20.  A  6.25 
price  prevailed  on  December  5th,  6th 
and  9th  but  today's  quotation  (De- 
cember 12th)  is  6.10  based  on  a 
sale  of  1957  quota  Cuban  raws  to  a 
New  York  refiner. 


December  15,   1957 
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A  WINNER 
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Nicholas  Paul,   Star  Route  A,  Franklin,   La. 
Produced  an  average  of  42.45  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  82.54  acres  in   1956. 
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A  WINNER 


Horace  Wilkinson  III,  Port  Allen,  La. 
Produced  an  average  of  42.85  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  82.54  acres  in   1956. 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co. 

Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose 

Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric 

Lovejoy  Couplings 

and 

nany 

• 

others 

Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 

• 

Woodward.  Wight  &  69: 

I  TNI  lAMCtSr   CIMIHAL   SUPPLY  *oZfl  SOUTH  SIMC*  IU47  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 

TU  2471  LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OP 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoao  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Fez-dido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tckoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


A  New  Crop  On  The  Way 


For  all  practical  purposes  the 
1957  Louisiana  sugar  cane  crop  is 
over.  The  record  will  show  that 
Louisiana  has  had  many  crops  better 
than  this  one,  but  the  same  record 
will  give  proof  that  the  Louisiana 
sugar  industry  has  suffered  far 
greater  losses  in  the  past  than 
was  suffered  in  1957. 

The  industry  should  now  look  for- 
ward to  the  1958  crop.  Much  can 
be  done  before  cultivation  begins. 
Tractors  and  implements  can  be  re- 
paired. Fields  can  be  cleaned;  head- 
lands and  roads  can  be  shaped  up. 
Parts,  fertilizer,  herbicides,  etc.,  can 
be  inventoried  and  those  things  in 
short  supply  can  be  placed  on  order. 

It  is  usually  customary  for  many 
farmers  to  begin  breaking  out  old 
stubble  as  soon  after  harvest  as  the 
weather  permits.  In  recent  years 
farmers  have  destroyed  much  of 
their  stubble  in  January  and  in 
early  February.  In  view  of  the  very 
unsettled  world  situation  and  the 
present  difficulties  existing  in  Cuba, 
some  farmers  are  considering  keep- 
ing some  stubble  for  a  while  with 
the  idea  that  there  is  an  outside 
possibility  that  the  government  may 
increase  acreage  allotments.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  other  farmers 
who  always  keep  a  small  acreage  of 
the  best  of  the  stubble,  to  be  de- 
stroyed at  fertilizing  time.  These 
farmers  use  this  acreage  to  pick 
and  choose  the  best  of  the  stubble 
to  keep  and  this  system  has  worked 
3ut  very  well  for  these  farmers.  The 
writer  is  not  making  a  prediction 
that  acreage  allotments  will  be   in- 
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creased,  but  is  merely  pointing  out 
what  some  farmers  will  be  doing 
this  year. 

The  1957  borer  infestation  was 
much  worse  than  had  been  antici- 
pated. Some  areas  were  more  se- 
verely damaged  than  other  areas 
but  in  general  a  sizeable  loss  oc- 
curred throughout  the  belt  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  borer.  Much  of  the  dam- 
age was  done  in  late  August  and  in 
September  by  the  third  generation 
of  the  borer. 

Many  reports  have  indicated  that 
St.  Mary  Parish  suffered  heavier 
losses  to  the  borer  than  other  areas. 
Limited  checks  made  in  St.  Mary 
Parish  after  the  December  12  freeze 
indicate  that  about  40  per  cent  of 
the  borers  survived  the  tempera- 
tures received.  Temperatures  re- 
ceived in  most  of  St.  Mary  were  not 
as  low  as  temperatures  reported  for 
most  of  the  belt.  Farmers  in  all 
areas  should  not  neglect  cleaning 
fields  of  all  cane  left  after  harvest. 
Other  cultural  practices  aimed  at  de- 
stroying overwintering  populations 
of  borers  should  not  be  overlooked. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  borer  causes 
an  average  annual  loss  of  more  than 
four  and  one  half  million  dollars. 
Some  years  the  loss  has  been  as 
high  as  nine  million  dollars. 

Each  year  a  cooperative  survey 
by  L.S.U.  and  the  U.S.D.A.  is  made 
to  determine  the  number  of  sugar 
cane  borers  surviving  the  winter. 
This  survey  is  usually  made  in  Feb- 
ruary and  the  result  of  the  findings 
is  published  in  The  Sugar  Bulletin 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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1958  Quotas 

The  initial  sugar  quota  for  1958 
of  8,800,000  short  tons,  announced 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture December  20,  1957,  was  ex- 
actly as  forecast  by  trade  wiseacres. 
Trade  sources  were  and  still  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  quotas  should 
have  been  about  8,600,000  tons,  but 
they  called  their  shots  dead  center 
on  the  higher  figure. 

According  to  a  story  in  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  Decem- 
ber 23,  1957,  news  of  the  initial 
quota  created  less  immediate  market 
interest  among  sugar  traders  than 
anything  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  published  since  it 
came  into  being  in  1934.  The  pros- 
pect for  better  sugar  prices  appears 
to  be  dim.  In  years  past  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
very  prompt  to  increase  quotas  when 
prices  have  shown  a  modest  upturn, 
but  history  records  that  the  very 
few  quota  reductions  for  strength- 
ening prices  were  made  with  the 
utmost  reluctance.  The  initial  quota 
for  the  mainland  cane  area  is 
587,476  tons;  Domestic  beet  sugar 
1,909,188  tons;  Hawaii  1,065,513 
tons;  Puerto  Rico  1,114,130  tons  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  15,193  tons. 

Florida  Crop  Damaged 

The  cold  wave  of  December  12th 
and  13th  severely  damaged  but  did 
not  kill  the  sugar  cane  crop  in  the 
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Everglades. 

H.  T.  Vaughn,  Executive  Vice 
President  of  United  States  Sugar 
Corporation  at  Clewiston  said — "We 
have  suffered  some  damage  but  we 
are  not  too  pessimistic  about  the 
situation.  We  will  harvest  all  of 
our  cane  but  the  yield  will  be 
affected  by  the  damaging  cold".  The 
cold  front  descended  upon  south 
Florida  the  afternoon  of  December 
11th  with  the  temperature  dropping 
14  degrees  in  less  than  ten  minutes. 
The  coldest  reading  for  the  period 
occurred  early  on  the  morning  of 
December  13th  when  a  temperature 
of  24  degrees  was  recorded. 
Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc.,  re- 
ported considerably  more  severe 
damage  to  its  cane  crop  than  United 
States  Sugar. 

Fellsmere  Sugar  Producers  Asso- 
ciation, on  the  east  coast,  reported 
their  entire  crop  frozen,  but  grind- 
ing is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate. 
With  favorable  weather  conditions, 
both  Okeelanta  and  Fellsmere  hope 
to  grind  all  of  their  proportionate 
share  cane. 

Happy  New  Year 

This  is  not  the  kind  of  year-enc 
report  we  would  like  to  make  be- 
cause most  of  the  news  is  depress- 
ing, but  here  is  hoping  that  it  wi! 
be  off-set  by  the  Christmas  spirit 
combined  perhaps  with  some  neutra 
grain  spirit — anyway  we  wish  yoi 
a  very  Happy  and  Prosperous  1958 


IN  THE  FIELD 

in  March  or  April.  The  County 
Agents  throughout  the  belt  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  entomologists  of 
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both  L.S.U.  and  the  U.S.D.A.  Sta- 
tions, so  check  with  the  agent  ir 
your  parish.  He  can  keep  you  in 
formed. 
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E.  V.  Abbott,  U.S.D.A.  Experiment 
Station,  Houma,  La. 

T.  M.  Barker.  Lockport,  La. 

Harold  T.  Barr,  L.S.U. 

Baton  Rouge  3,  La. 

Eugene  H.  Graugnard,  St.  James,  La. 

Warren  Harang,  Jr.,  P.  O.  Box  215 

Thibodaux,  La. 
Arthur  G.  Keller,  L.S.U. 

Baton  Rouge  3,  La. 
Leon  Landry,  New  Iberia,  La. 

BAGASSE 
M.  V.  Yarbrough,  Chairman 

Youngsville,  La. 
T.  M.  Barker,  Lockport,  La. 
A.  J.  Isacks,  Houma,  La. 

DRAINAGE  AND  DEEP 
Eugene  Graugnard,  Chairman 

St.  James,  La. 

PROPORTIONATE 
W.  S.  Chadwick,  Chairman 

P.  O.  Box  910,  New  Orleans  8,  La. 
T.  M.  Barker,  Lockport,  La. 

F.  M.  Burley,  Youngsville,  La. 
Don   Caffery,  Franklin,  La. 
C.  S.  Churchill,  P.  O.  Box  431 

Donaldsonville,   La. 
J.  A.  Dornier,  Helvetia  Sugars 

Central,   La. 
James  Graugnard,  St.  James,  La. 
Earl  G.  Luke,  Route  1,  Chatsworth 

Franklin,  La. 


TRASH   AND   CANE 

Roland  Toups,  Chairman 

The  South  Coast  Corp.,  Houma,  La. 
John   Best,  Lobdell,  La. 
Robert  Coleman,  U.S.D.A.  Sugar 
Mansel    Mayeaux 

Experiment  Station,  Houma,  La. 
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Ridley  LeBlanc,  Raceland,  La. 
Thomas  Lowe,  c/o  Southdown  Sugars 

Thibodaux,  La. 
J.  J.  Munson,  Houma,  La. 
Joseph  Pugh,  J  &  L  Engineering  Co. 

Jeanerette,  La. 
R.  M.  Ramp,  U.S.D.A.  Experiment 

Station,  Houma,  La. 
I.  L.  Saveson,  Agricultural  Eng.  Bldg. 

L.S.U.,  Baton  Rouge  3,  La. 
Clay  Terry,  Franklin,  La. 
B.  C.  Thomson,  Thomson  Machinery,  Co 

Thibodaux,  La. 

COMMITTEE 

Charles  Savoie,  Belle  Rose,  La. 
Dubourg  Thibaut,  Donaldsonville,  La. 
Roland  Toups,  Houma,  La. 
Horace  Wilkinson,  III,  Port  Allen,  La. 
TILLAGE   COMMITTEE 
J.  P.  Duhe,  Jeanerette,  La. 
Horace  Wilkinson,  III,  Port  Allen,  La. 
SHARE   COMMITTEE 

J.  J.  Munson,  c/o  The  South  Coast  Corp 

Houma,   La. 
Charles  Naquin,  c/o  Lafourche  Sugar 

Co.,  Thibodaux,  La. 
R.  L.  Roane,  Jr.,  Albania  Sugar  Co. 

Jeanerette,  La. 
Charles  Savoie,  Belle  Rose,  La. 
Ed.  Schexnayder,  Box  577 

White  Castle,  La. 
J.  J.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  c/o  Thomson 

Machinery,  Thibodaux,  La. 
Alfred  A.  Thibaut,  New  Roads,  La. 
M.  V.  Yarbrough,  Youngsville,  La. 
HANDLING  COMMITTEE 

Eugene  Graugnard,  St.  James,  La. 

Agricultural  Engineering  Dept. 

L.S.U.,  Baton  Rouge  3,  La. 
Charles  Savoie,  Belle  Rose,  La. 
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JGAR  QUOTAS  TOTALING  8,800,000  TONS 

ANNOUNCED  FOR  1958 

(Official  Release) 


Sugar  Quotas  for  1958  totalling 
800,000  short  tons,  raw  value, 
ere  announced  on  December  20th 
j  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
re.  This  figure  compares  with 
iotas  for  1957  initially  totaling 
800,000  tons  and  currently  total- 
g  8,975,000  tons. 

Sugar  quotas  govern  the  new  sup- 
y  of  sugar  from  all  sources,  for- 
gn  and  domestic,  available  for 
arketing  in  the  continental  United 
;ates.  The  quotas  are  expected  to 
'ovide  a  supply  of  sugar  adequate 
meet  a  normal  rate  of  consump- 


tion after  allowing  for  the  increase 
in  population  and  the  quantity  of 
sugar  charged  to  1957  quotas  that 
will  be  available  for  consumption  in 
1958. 

The  sugar  quotas  for  individual 
areas  and  countries,  and  the  quan- 
tities that  may  be  filled  by  direct- 
consumption  sugar,  are  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table.  These  quo- 
tas reflect  for  countries  which  are 
not  members  of  the  International 
Sugar  Agreement  the  required  limi- 
tations under  Article  7  of  the  Agree- 
ment. 


1958     SUGAR  QUOTAS   AND   "D.   C.   LIMITS" 


Area  and  Country 


Quota 


Direct- consumption 


Limit 


imestic  beet  sugar 
dnland  cane  sugar 
ivaii 

lerto  Rico 
.rgin  Islands 

ipublic  of  the  Philippines 

tea 

:ru 

minican  Republic 

xico 

caragua 

,iti 

therlands 
ina 
nama 
!sta  Rica 

inada 

jited  Kingdom 

jlgium 

ritish  Guiana 

jag  Kong 

|i  other  countries 


(Short  tons,  rav  value) 


1,909,188 

no  limit 

587,^76 

no  limit 

1,065,513 

29,996 

1,11^,130 

130,016 

15,193 

00 

980,000 

59,920 

2,9^2,115 

375,000 

55,588 

9,292 

51,757 

8,285 

3^,209 

15,0^8 

10,58U 

9,923 

5,761 

5,761 

3,313 

3,313 

3,267 

3,267 

3,267 

3,267 

1,123 

1,123 

631 

631 

516 

516 

182 

182 

Qk 

8k 

3 

3 
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"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal   1225 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 

• 
Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward.  Wight  &  G2: 

I  TNI  IAKCIST   CIMIHAL   SUPPLY   HOUSt  SOUTH  S1HCI  /M7  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plasa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dyker* 


Price  Control 


We  are  sure  that  most  everyone 
;nows  how  the  Head  of  the  Sugar 
Mvision,  like  Sir  Gallahad  of  Round 
^able  fame,  has  on  occasion  taken 
word  in  hand,  often  during  our 
iricing  period,  and  lashed  this  way 
.nd  that  to  slay  his  pet  "dragon", 
ligher  sugar  prices.  However,  for 
hose  who  may  have  forgotten  some 
»f  his  exploits,  let  us  review  the 
956-57  battles. 

The  1956-57  Louisiana  pricing 
>eriod  began  on  October  5th.  On 
)ctober  23,  1956,  when  the  price  of 
aw  sugar  in  New  York  was  6.40,  a 
►0,000  ton  quota  increase  was  an- 
lounced.  The  market  ignored  this 
md  Mr.  Myers  came  right  back  with 
mother  50,000  ton  increase  on  Octo- 
ber 25.  Prices  eased  off  after  this 
nove  and  raws  were  selling  at  6.27 
n  New  York  on  November  20th  when 
[uotas  were  again  increased  by  100,- 
100  tons.  This  apparently  was  a  pre- 
:autionary  measure,  but  the  market 
'ailed  to  take  the  warning  and  ad- 
vanced to  6.50,  whereupon,  on  No- 
vember 30th,  Mr.  Myers  lashed  out 
vith  another  125,000  ton  increase 
o  bring  1956  quotas  to  the  unprece- 
dented figure  of  9,000,000  tons,  raw 
ralue.  The  market  settled  back  into 
he  middle  six-thirties. 

Let's  not  forget  that  all  this  was 
lappening  during  the  1956-57  Lou- 
siana  Pricing  Period.  On  December 
!0th,  the  Sugar  Division  announced 
5,800,000  tons  as  its  initial  1957 
estimate  of  consumption.  When  the 
narket  continued  its  bullish  attitude, 
luotas  were  immediately  increased 
o  9,000,000  tons.  The  1956-57  Lou- 
isiana pricing  period  ended  on  April 


25th  with  a  season's  average  price 
of  6.1783  cents  a  pound,  and  the 
best  opportunity  the  Louisiana  Sug- 
ar Industry  has  had  in  years  to  show 
a  fair  profit  had  been  unsuccess- 
fully smothered. 

When  the  Louisiana  Pricing  Pe- 
riod was  completed  on  April  25, 
1957,  the  New  York  raw  sugar  quo-\ 
tation  was  6.10  cents  a  pound. 
Eleven  days  later,  believe  it  or  not, 
the  quotation  was  6.40,  and  on  May 
21st  raws  were  selling  in  New  York 
at  6.50.  Mr.  Myers'  "dragon"  had 
suddenly  sprouted  a  second  head. 

In  the  battle  that  followed  the 
Head  of  the  Sugar  Division  reallo- 
cated a  150,000  ton  Puerto  Rican 
deficit  on  May  24th;  he  increased 
quotas  100,000  tons  on  June  12th: 
he  decreed  on  June  14th  that  off- 
shore areas  could  sell  <their  entire 
quota  at  any  time;  on  June  26th  he 
granted  the  same  privilege  to  Lou- 
isiana and  Florida;  and  on  July  5th 
he  increased  1957  quotas  to  the  fan- 
tastic level  of  9,300,000  tons. 

The  price  of  raws  in  New  York 
was  6.60  on  July  5th,  but  the  mar- 
ket was  beginning  to  weaken.  Mr. 
Myers  reallocated  a  143,977  ton  Ha- 
waiian and  Puerto  Rican  deficit  on 
July  16th  and  the  price  of  raw 
sugar  skidded  50  points  in  30  days 
to  6.10  cents  a  pound. 

The  action  detailed  above  has  been 
reviewed  to  show  how  desperately 
Mr.  Myers  will  fight  to  keep  the 
price  of  sugar  down.  Now  let's  see 
how  hard  he  will  try  to  advance 
the  price. 

On  August  9th  when   raws  were 
selling  at  6.10,  a  reduction  of  100,- 
(Continued  on  page   102) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  L AUDEh 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


The  Chairman  of  .  the  Contact 
Committee,  Mr.  Malcolm  Duhe  of 
New  Iberia,  together  with  Mr.  Louis 
Arceneaux,  Primary  Increase  Sta- 
tion operator  of  Port  Allen,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert J.  Durbin,  Manager  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League,  Mr. 
Lester  Davidson,  Mr.  Rouby  Ma- 
therne,  Dr.  Leo  Hebert,  and  Dr. 
Robert  Coleman  of  the  Houma  Sta- 
tion, and  the  writer  have  just  re- 
turned from  the  U.S.D.A.  Canal 
Point,  Florida  Cane  Breeding  Sta- 
tion. 

What  was  seen  and  learned  there 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  Louisiana 
cane  growers.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting things  is  the  world  collec- 
tion of  sugarcanes.  This  collection 
includes  all  the  known  species  of 
the  world,  some  giant  cultivated 
canes  over  two  inches  in  diameter, 
as  well  as  some  wild  cane  the  size  of 
a  pencil.  This  collection  is  very 
valuable  to  the  plant  breeder.  In 
it  are  the  parents  of  all  the  com- 
mercial varieties  grown  in  Louisiana 
as  well  as  a  source  of  new  breeding 
material  for  the  future.  It  is  ably 
kept  by  Mr.  Carl  0.  Grassl,  an  out- 
standing world  recognized  Botanist, 
who  has  recently  returned  from  the 
wilds  of  New  Guinea  where  many 
new  canes  were  collected. 

Of  great  interest  is  the  work  be- 
ing conducted  on  sugar  cane  dis- 
eases. A  constant  search  is  being 
made  for  varieties  that  show  resis- 
tance or  immunity  to  stunting  dis- 
ease as  well  as  other  diseases  of 
cane.  Varieties  which  show  resis- 
tance  or   immunity   to   diseases   are 


Florida  Visit 


used  in  the  breeding  program  t 
produce  commercial  canes  with  dis 
ease  resistance  for  Louisiana  grow 
ers. 

Before  new  canes  enter  the  breed 
ing  station  they  must  first  B 
through  quarantine  at  Bletville,  Md 
and  then  at  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fig 
A  constant  watch  must  be  kept  t 
prevent  diseases  which  occur  else 
where  in  the  world  from  enterin; 
Florida  and  Louisiana.  The  diseas 
study  at  Canal  Point  and  the  quar 
antine  check  at  Fort  Lauderdale  i 
done  by  the  very  able  plant  patholc 
gist,  Dr.  Ed.  Todd.  Dr.  Todd  per 
forms  a  very  valuable  service  fo 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry. 

In  spite' of  really  bad  weather  dui 
ing  most  of  the  cane  breeding  sea 
son  Mr.  Preston  Dunckelman  wa 
successful  in  producing  many  goo> 
crosses  for  Louisiana.  Mr.  Duncke! 
man's  primary  duty  is  to  produc 
true  sugarcane  seed  for  selectio 
and  testing  in  Louisiana.  Mr.  Dune 
kelman  has  made  253  crosses  thu 
far  this  year  and  germination  test 
show  that  131,000  seedlings  will  b 
produced  from  the  first  28  crosses 
If  the  seed  from  the  remainder  o 
the  crosses  made  are  as  good  as  th 
seed  from  the  first  28  crosses 
new  record  will  be  set. 

Remember  that  each  seedling  pre 
duces  a  separate  and  distinct  var: 
ety  of  cane.  It  must  also  be  remeir 
bered  that  out  of  the  many  thoi 
sand  of  seedlings  checked  each  yea 
only  a  very  few  show  promise  fo 
commercial  use.  However,  the  cor 
(Continued  on  page   107) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Forecast 
Farm  Legislative  Program 

The  chances  are  mighty  slim  for 
ny  new  farm  legislation  during  the 
inal  session  of  the  85th  Congress, 
although  all  farm  groups  share  the 
ame  feeling  that  present  programs 
hould  be  revised  that  is  the  only 
oint  on  which  they  agree  and  there 
;  no  indication  that  the  wide  dif- 
^rences  will  be  ironed  out  soon. 
Iembers  of  Congress  on  both  sides 
f  the  aisle  will  make  a  lot  of 
peeches  on  this  subject — for  politi- 
al  purposes  only. 

Agriculture  Secretary  Benson  pro- 
ides  the  biggest  bone  of  contention. 
l  number  of  his  backers  have 
irned  against  him  but  so  far  his 
Des  have  failed  to  agree  on  a  pro- 
ram.  Republican  politicians  are 
lore  concerned  over  Benson  than 
ver  Russian  sputniks.  They  have 
iven  up  the  hope  that  he  will  resign 
for  the  good  of  the  Grand  Old 
'arty." 

Politicians  and  officials  of  farm 
rganizations  do  not  like  Benson's 
heory  that  there  are  too  many 
armers.  They  are  afraid  that  Ben- 
Dn  and  his  staff  believe  there  are 
30  many  farmers.  It  is  well  known 
bat  many  individuals  outside  of  Ag- 
iculture  violently  object  to  govern- 
lental  farm  aid  on  anything  like 
he  present  scale — particularly  help 
rtiich  costs  tax  dollars  to  maintain 
arm  prices.  They  have  the  idea 
bat  low  prices  will  force  the  smaller 
armers  out  of  business  and  that 
hose  who  remain  in  business  can 
xist  on  prices  which  are  less  costly 
3  the  consumer  and  the  tax  payer. 


They  imply  that  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  is  a  solution  to  over- 
production, burdensome  and  expen- 
sive surpluses  and  the  cost  -  price 
squeeze.  What  the  farmers  would 
like  to  know  is  how  much  of  the 
cure-all  is  believed  by  Benson  and 
how  much  of  it  will  be  the  basis  of 
future  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture policy. 

Louisiana's  Allen  Ellender,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  is  standing  firm  for  an 
omnibus  farm  aid  bill  which  all 
agree  would  take  months  to  work 
out.  Other  prominent  farm  Senators 
and  Congressmen  advocate  "quickie" 
help  by  spring  planting  than  for 
individual  crops.  Anything  could 
happen  but  most  likely  nothing  wjll. 

Executive  Director  of  International 
Sugar  Council  in  Washington 

Mr.  Eric  Roll,  executive  director 
of  the  International  Sugar  Council 
who  is  making  a  tour  of  member 
countries  spent  several  days  in 
Washington,  calling  on  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment officials  and  friends.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II,  Mr.  Roll  was  an 
important  official  in  the  British 
Food  Mission  assigned  to  the  United 
States  and  has  many  friends  here 
in  Washington.  Prior  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Sugar  Council,  Mr. 
Roll  was  Under  Secretary  in  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries 
and  Food  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  was  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
given  in  his  honor  by  Mr.  Robert 
H.  Shields,  President  and  General 
Counsel  of  the  U.  S.  Beet  Sugar 
(Continued  on  page   107) 
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MAINLAND  CANE  AREA  SUGAR  PRODUCTION  BY  TYPE 

(A  reprint  from  the  U.S.D.A's  "Sugar  Reports  68") 


Most  mainland  sugarcane  is  pro- 
cessed into  raw  sugar  and  the  raw 
sugar  is  shipped  from  the  mill  where 
produced  to  refineries  for  further 
processing.  Some  establishments, 
however,  combine  sugar  milling  with 
refining.  Moreover,  some  produce 
small  amounts  of  not  fully  refined 
sugars  such  as  clarified  sugar,  tur- 
binados,  washed  raws  and  string, 
sugar. 

A  breakdown  of  mainland  cane 
area  sugar  production  into  raw  and 
other  than  raw  sugar  is  shown  in 
table  1.  This  is  a  qualitative  classi- 
fication. It  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  classification  of  sugars  by 
use  or  destination  into  "direct-con- 
sumption" sugar  and  sugar  "for  fur- 
ther processing"  as  regularly  pub- 
lished in  Sugar  Reports.   The  direct- 


consumption  category  may  contain 
raw  sugar  used  for  tobacco  curing 
or  for  other  non-food  purposes. 

The  other-than-raw  production,  as 
shown  in  table  1,  averaged  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  crop  for  the  period 
of  1938-56  excluding  the  period  1943- 
46,  when  other-than-raw  production 
averaged  30  percent.  During  the  past 
decade  this  type  of  production  de- 
clined from  a  high  of  24  percent  ir 
1950  to  a  low  of  16  percent  in  1955 
For  the  last  three  crops,  the  other-i 
than-raw  production  was  about  171 
percent.  Since  1948,  the  Louisiana! 
crop  has  averaged  23  percent  of  total 
production  in  this  category  in  con- 
trast to  Florida  where  only  8  percent 
of  total  production  has  been  in  other- 
than-raw  sugars. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  99) 
000  tons  in  the  overall  quota  was 
announced.  On  October  8th,  when 
the  price  of  raws  was  6.14,  quotas 
were  reduced  another  150,000  tons. 
On  December  3rd,  with  the  market 
showing  signs  of  strength,  quotas 
were  reduced  another  75,000  tons  to 
8,975,000  tons,  but  at  the  same  time 
an  85,000  ton  Hawaiian  and  Puerto 
Rican  deficit  was  reallocated.  This 
juggling  of  quotas  and  deficits  ac- 
tually resulted  in  increasing  Cuba's 
1957  quota  about  25,000  tons  and  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  developments 
could  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
curb  advancing  prices. 

The  8,800,000  initial  1958  quota 
announced  on  December  20,  1957  is 
neither  fish  nor  fowl.  The  price  of 
raws  in  New  York  was  6.10  when 
it  was  announced  and  it  is  6.10  today. 
Mr.  Myers  is  managing  to  again  de- 
press prices  to  a  point  where  the 
Louisiana  sugar  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers are  hard  put  to  survive. 

President  111 

We  are  very  sorry  to  report  that 
the  President  of  the  American  Sugar 


Cane  League,  Mr.  Bronier  Thibaut 
has  been  ordered  by  his  physician  tc 
spend  three  weeks  in  Touro  Infirm- 
ary to  recuperate  from  a  mild  hearl 
attack. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  good  news 
is  that  Mr.  Thibaut  is  looking  anc 
feeling  "fine". 

Southdown  Moves 

The  office  of  Southdown  Sugars 
Inc.  has  been  moved  from  the  fiftl 
floor  of  the  Marine  Building  arounc 
the  corner  to  the  new  Comment 
Building  at  821  Gravier  Street  1 
New  Orleans.  The  new  office  num 
ber  is  1221  Commerce  Building  whicl 
we  note  is  the  same  as  the  telephone 
number  which  is  EXpress  1221. 

Freight  Rates 

In  our  report  in  the  December  15tl 
issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin  we  print 
ed  the  text  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  J 
Loughlin,  Assistant  Traffic  Manage] 
of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railway,  t< 
Mr.  Durbin,  stating  that  the  railroa( 
had  requested  permission  to  reduc< 
freight  rates  on  raw  sugar  fron 
Louisiana  points  to  New  Orleans. 

We  have  been  advised  by  tfr 
(Continued  on  page   106) 
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TABLE    1. 

Sugar  production,  raw  and  other  than  raw:  '   Mainland  Cane  Area,    1938-56; 

Louisiana  and  Florida,    1948-56 


Mainland 

Cane  Ar 

ea 

Crop 
year 

Louisiana 

rop 

Production 

Production 

ear 

Total 

Raw 

sugar 

Other  than 
raw  sugar 

Total 

Raw  sugar 

Other  than 
raw  sugar 

1,000 

short  tons,   raw  value 

1948 

1,000 

short  tons,   raw  value 

38 

584 

480 

104 

397 

302 

95 

1949 

416 

324 

92 

39 

507 

416 

91 

1950 
1951 

456 
297 

335 
217 

121 
80 

40 

332 

265 

67 

1952 
1953 

451 
479 

331 
362 

120 
117 

41 

416 

335 

81 

1954 
1955 

478 
455 

383 
368 

95 
87 

42 

458 
497 
438 

354 
369 
316 

104 
128 
122 

1956 

432 

343 

89 

43 

Crop 
year 

Florida 

44 

Production 

45 
46 

470 
425 
377 

328 
270 
289 

142 

155 

88 

Total 

Raw  sugar 

Other  than 
raw  sugar 

47 

1,000 

short  tons,   raw  value 

1948- 

48 

477 

376 

101 

49 
1949- 

80 

74 

6 

49 

521 

421 

100 

50 
1950- 

105 

97 

8 

50 

565 

430 

135 

51 
1951- 

108 

94 

14 

51 

419 

321 

98 

52 
1952- 

122 

104 

18 

52 

605 

475 

130 

53 
1953- 

154 

144 

10 

53 

630 

502 

128 

54 
1954- 

151 

140 

11 

54 

610 

506 

104 

55 
1955- 

132 

123 

9 

55 

574 

480 

94 

56 

119 

112 

7 

56 

561 

465 

96 

1956- 
57 

129 

122 

7 

[The  sum  of  clarified,  turbinados,  granulated,  washed  raws,  string,  and  refined  sugar, 
ource:   Sugar  Division  and  trade  sources. 
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A  WINNER 


Harold  Junca,  Franklin,  La. 
Produced  an  average  of  31.25  ton*  of  cane  per  acre  on  257.91   acres  in   1956 
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WINNERS 


John  Best  and  F.  H.  Carruth,  Jr.,  of  Port  Allen,  La. 
Produced  an  average  of  41.8  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  401.3  acres  in   1956 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  102) 
League's  attorney,  Paul  Borron,  Jr., 
that  testimony  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posed reduction  in  rates  was  pre- 
sented at  a  hearing  before  the  Lou- 
isiana Public  Service  Commission  on 
January  7th  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
League's  Freight  Rate  Committee, 
Mr.  Lucien  Bauduc,  with  Messrs. 
E.  W.  McNeil,  James  Thibaut,  Grady 
Roper  and  Richard  M.  Murphy  ap- 
pearing as  industry  witnesses  to  tes- 
tify in  support  of  the  application. 

Schedule  Farm  Forum 

Mr.  Ralph  R.  Brown,  Secretary  of 
the  Southern  Farms  Forum,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  11th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Forum  will  be  held  at 
the  Roosevelt  Hotel  in  New  Orleans 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  January 
23rd  and  24th,  1958. 

The  general  theme  for  the  Forum 
will  be  "How  Can  Southern  Farm- 
ers Adjust  Production  To  Future 
Needs?" 

The  Forum  program  will  fea- 
ture nationally  known  agriculturists, 
farmers,  bankers  and  farm  leaders 
from  throughout  the  nation  who  will 
discuss  many  of  the  current  and  im- 
portant agricultural  problems.  The 
Forum  will  begin  Thursday  morning 
with  these  agricultural  leaders  dis- 
cussing "Highlights  Of  Future  Con- 
ditions and  Problems  in  Various  Ag- 
ricultural Industries."  There  will  be 
a  panel  Thursday  afternoon  on  the 
topic  "Effects  of  Expanding  Indus- 
try On  Southern  Agricultural  Pro- 
duction." The  panel  Friday  morn- 
ing will  be  on  "The  Human  Element 
In  A  Changing  Southern  Agricul- 
ture." 

F.  Evans  Farwell,  President  of 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc., 
and  Treasurer  of  the  American  Sug- 
ar Cane  League,  will  be  the  featured 
speaker  for  the  Louisiana  Sugar  In- 
dustry. 

Tax  Refunds 

Fortunately  the  damage  done  by 
the  two  hurricanes  that  visited  the 
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Louisiana  sugar  district  in  1957  w* 
relatively  small  and  we  are  ver 
thankful  that  the  following  notic 
from  the  Internal  Revenue  Servic 
will  not  apply  to  a  great  many  rea< 
ers  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  Howeve 
if  either  Audrey  or  Flossy  had  move 
inland  a  hundred  miles  east  the  dar> 
age  in  the  sugar  district  would  ha^ 
been  tremendous.  We  print  the  fc 
lowing  notice  for  the  record. 

"In  order  to  assist  those  who  hw 
suffered  property  losses  as  a  resu 
of  Hurricane  Audrey,  Chester  i 
Usry,  District  Director  of  Intern 
Revenue  issued  the  following  gener 
information  governing  the  deductic 
of  casualty  losses  for  Federal  incon 
tax  purposes. 

"Losses  brought  about  by  'Audre 
are  deductible  for  income  tax  pu 
poses.  However,  the  deductible  loss 
are  limited  to  the  actual  physic 
damage  to  property  and  are  dedud 
ble  only  in  the  year  sustained.  Th 
is,  on  your  income  tax  return  f 
1957.  The  amount  of  the  deductix 
allowable  for  a  casualty  loss  of  pe 
sonal  or  nonbusiness  property  is  t 
difference  between  the  value  of  tl 
property  immediately  before  the  ca 
ualty  and  the  value  immediate 
after  the  casualty,  but  not  in  exce 
of  the  cost  or.  ad  justed  basis  of  tl 
property,  reduced  by  any  insuran 
or  other  compensation  received  i 
recoverable.  Any  payments  receiv* 
from  disaster  relief  agencies  for  r 
storing  or  rehabilitating  proper 
should  be  included  in  the  comput 
tion  of  the  allowable  loss  to  redu 
the  amount  of  the  allowable  dedu 
tion.  Damage  to  shade  and  orn 
mental  trees  should  be  included 
an  integral  part  of  the  property 
a  whole  and  not  treated  separate] 
If  a  casualty  loss  exceeds  the  ta 
payer's  income  for  the  year  of  t 
loss,  such  excess  may  be  carried  ba 
two  years  as  a  net  operating  loss  a: 
a  portion  or  all  of  the  taxes  paid 
such  years  may  be  recovered." 
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N  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  101) 
association  on   January   8th  at  the 
heraton-Carlton  Hotel. 

o 

N  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  100) 
tant  search  for  a  better  variety 
mst  continue.  It  is  through  this 
ffort  that  the  industry  is  what  it 
;  today.  New  varieties  are  the  life- 
lood  of  the  industry. 
The  group  from  Louisiana  greatly 
ppreciated  the  arrangements  made 
Dr  them  by  Mr.  Bascom  Belcher, 
uperintendent  of  the  station.  In 
ddition  to  being  the  administrator 
f  the  station,  Mr.  Belcher  helps  in 

II  the    research    conducted    at    the 
tat  ion. 

The  group  had  an  opportunity  to 
3e  the  three  Florida  sugar  factories 
nd  their  fields.  The  time  given  the 
roup  from  Louisiana  by  the  man- 
gement  and  their  staffs  at  the 
iree  places  was  indeed  appreciated. 

III  three    companies    gave    us    well 
uided  tours  of  their  operations. 


WANTED 

Chief  Engineer  for  large  sugar  factory 
in  Southwest  Louisiana. 

Write  to  A-l  —  The  Sugar  Bulletin, 
414  Whitney  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
giving  qualifications,  family  status,  etc. 


WANTED 

Chief  Engineer  for  Louisiana  sugar  mill 
of  1,400  ton  capacity. 

Write  to  A-2  —  The  Sugar  Bulletin, 
414  Whitney  Bldg.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
giving  qualifications,  family  status,  etc. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 


GILLISV  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone   CAnal   1225 


14,000  square  foot  WAREHOUSE 

FOR  COST  OF  MOVING,  PLUS  $???.00 

Can  be  disassembled  and  reassembled  to  fit  your  lot,  with  small  unskilled  crew.  Rugged 
construction  throughout.  Raised  to  tailgate  height.  Creosoted  8"x8"  vertical  timbers,  all 
trusses  (24'  and  36'  span)  heavy  duty  floor,  dock  and  roof  members,  all  panelized  for 
easy  assembly.  Partial  wall  panels.  Ceiling  height  1 1  ft.  Concrete  piers  included. 
Here's  a  quick  easy  low  cost  way  to  get  14,000  sq.  ft.  of  covered  warehouse  space.  Now 
standing  for  your  close  inspection  .  .  .  but  can  be  in  use  on  your  property  within  60  days. 
Entire  warehouse  can  be  moved  in  four  truckloads. 


OFFICE  BUILDINGS  to  be  moved 

Airconditioned,   lighted,  heated,   plumbed,  oak  floors,   partitioned,   mahogany  foyer, 

private  and  general  offices,  conference  room,  restrooms,  corridors. 

Total  of  5300  square  ft.     Buy  and  move  one,  two  or  three  sections,  each  24'  wide, 

varying  length.     House  movers  can  handle. 

No    slab    needed  .  .   .  place    piers,    set    building,    connect    utilities,    and    office    is 

ready  for  occupancy. 

Now   occupied,   standing   for   your    inspection  .  .  .  but   can    be   on    your    property 

within  90  days. 


MR.  MARTIN 


CC  \     CRAWFORD  CORPORATION 


\     2019  N.  THIRD  BATON  ROUGE 


PHONE  Dl  4-1561 
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HELP. 


.for  tax 
problems 


Tax  aid  for  the  family  or  individual,  and  for  the 
small  businessman,  is  provided  by  these  two  new 
publications  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service— Your 
Federal  Income  Tax,  and  the  Tax  Guide  for  Small 
Business.  The  booklets  arc  comprehensive  and 
chefr  explanations  and  examples  are  clear  and  con- 
cise.   Either  is  available  at  35  cents  per  copy. 


tox 


*0T 

business 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  fiat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance     in     planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  69: 


rm  lAmcMsr  ci/itmt 


lu^fLY  MOuf  scurn  Miner  i**r  / 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD   180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaaa 

New  York,  N.,Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gay  ©so  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  A  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Percudo  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  Ls 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWAR1 

CO.,  INC. 

822   Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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F.  A.  Graugnard,  Jr.,  St.  James,  La.  Horace  Wilkinson  III,  Port  Allen,  La. 

John  B.  Levert,  New  Orleans,  La.  M.  V.  Yarbrough,  Youngsville,  La. 

HONORARY  MEMBERS 

Wallace  C.  Kemper,  New  Orleans,  La.  David  W.  Pipes,  Jr.,  Houma,  La. 


We  stand  for  the  encouragement  of  Home 
Industries  as  against  Foreign  Competition 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dyker* 


Hawaii   In  May 

Although  May  1959  seems  a  long 
way  off  right  at  the  present  moment, 
we  are,  nevertheless,  happy  to  pub- 
lish the  following  announcement 
from  our  friends  in  Hawaii  regard- 
ing the  10th  Congress  of  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Tech- 
nologists. 

May  in  Hawaii  with  the  sugar 
people ! 
What  could  be  sweeter? 
The  tentative  itinerary  for  the 
10th  Congress  of  the  International 
Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists, 
which  will  be  held  in  Honolulu,  Ha- 
waii, May  3  through  22,  1959,  is 
taking  form. 

Plans  call  for  the  following  sched- 
ule: 
May  3  (Sunday),  Arrival  in  Hono- 
lulu. 
May  4,  Registration,  Opening  Ses- 
sion. 
May  5,  6  and  7,  Field  delegates  will 
visit    the    Experiment    Station, 
HSPA,  and  sugar  plantations  on 
Oahu.     Factory    delegates    will 
visit    the    Experiment    Station, 
HSPA,  bulk  loading  installation, 
Aiea   refinery,   and   Oahu   plan- 
tations. 
From  May  8  through  the  17  Fac- 
tory  delegates   and   Field   dele- 
gates will  have   separate  tours 
to  the   islands   of  Kauai,   Maui 
and  Hawaii. 


Weld  Delegates : 

May  8,  Fly  to  Maui.  Visit  Hawai- 
ian Commercial  &  Sugar  Co.  In 
the  afternoon  fly  to  Kona,  Ha- 
waii. 

May  9,  Sightseeing,  Kona. 

May  10  (Sunday),  drive  from  Ko- 
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na  to  Hilo,  via  Volcano  House 
for  lunch  and  tour  of  craters. 

May  11,  Plantation  tours.  Hilo 
Coast,  Hawaii. 

May  12,  Plantation  tours.  Hama- 
kua  Coast,  Hawaii. 

May  13,  Plantation  tour,  Olaa  Sug- 
ar Co.  in  morning.  Fly  to  island 
of  Kauai  in  afternoon. 

May  14-15,  Plantation  tours,  Ka- 
uai. 

May  16,  Sightseeing,  Kauai. 

May  17  (Sunday),  Sightseeing  Ka- 
uai in  morning.  Fly  to  Honolulu 
in  afternoon. 


Factory  Delegates: 

May  8,  Plantation  tours,  Oahu. 

May  9,  Fly  to  island  of  Kauai, 
sightseeing. 

May  10    (Sunday),  Sightseeing, 
Kauai. 

May  11-12,  Plantation  tours, 
Kauai. 

May  13,  Fly  to  island  of  Maui  in 
morning,  visit  Hawaiian  Com- 
mercial and  Sugar  Co.,  and  on 
to  Hilo,  Hawaii,  in  afternoon. 

May  14-15,  Plantation  tours,  Ha- 
waii. 

May  16,  drive  from  Hilo  to  Kona, 
via  Volcano  House.  Tour  of  cra- 
ters. 

May  17  (Sunday),  Fly  from  Kona 
to  Honolulu. 


May  18-22,  Sessions  of  the  10th 
Congress,  meeting  in  the  beach 
area  of  Waikiki,  using  conven- 
tion facilities  of  one  of  the  major 
hotels. 

May  23.    Departure. 


It  is  estimated  that  minimum  cost 
(Continued  on  page  117) 
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IN  THE  FIELD       f 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDED 


by  Lloyd  L.  Laud  en 


Endrin  To  Control  The  Sugarcane 
Borer 


The  entomologists  of  both  L.  S.  U. 
and  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Stations  are  rec- 
ommending a  new  chemical  to  con- 
trol the  sugar  cane  borer  this  year. 
The  new  chemical  is  Endrin. 

The  material  recommended  is  a 
granular  formulation  containing  two 
per  cent  Endrin. 

Grandular  Endrin  will  be  formu- 
lated locally  and  there  will  be  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  the  material  for  use 
this  year.  Although  this  chemical 
will  be  new  to  sugar  cane,  it  has 
been  used  on  cotton,  small  grains  and 
on  many  vegetables. 

Specific  recommendations  for  the 
use  of  Endrin  will  be  made  at  a  later 
time  when  The  Sugar  Bulletin  will 
carry  the  official  recommendations 
of  the  scientists  of  L.  S.  U.  and  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  However,  a  report  of  a 
few  points  may  be  of  interest  at  this 
time.  A  representative  of  a  chemical 
firm  who  produces  Endrin  says  that 
granular  Endrin  will  cost  about  the 
same  amount  per  acre  as  Ryania 
costs.  An  experiment  conducted  in 
1956  in  the  Bunkie  area  showed  End- 
rin 2%  in  granular  form  to  give  98 
per  cent  control  of  the  borer  and 
yielded  $76.88  net  profit  over  the 
check.  In  the  same  experiment  Ry- 
ania 40%  gave  69  per  cent  control 
of  the  borer  and  yielded  $33.57  net 
profit  over  the  check.  Another  ex- 
periment conducted  in  the  same  area 
in  1957  showed  Endrin  2%  granular 


to  yield  8.44  tons  of  cane  per  acr 
more  than  the  check.  Ryania  wa 
not  used  in  this  experiment. 

The  scientists  report  that  at  leas 
four  insecticide  applications  shoul 
be  made  at  14-day  intervals  at  th 
rate  of  12  pounds  per  acre  of  th 
two  per  cent  material.  The  scientist 
also  report  that  the  Endrin  granule 
should  be  applied  by  airplane  from 
height  of  25-30  feet  above  the  top 
of  the  plants  at  any  time  during  th 
day  providing  wind  conditions  ar 
relatively  calm.  It  is  noted  that  th 
width  of  the  swath  should  not 
wider  than  the  wing  span  of  th 
plane.  It  will  be  necessary  to  us 
flags  to  mark  the  field  off,  becaus 
it  is  very  difficult  for  a  pilot  to  se 
which  rows  have  been  dusted  whe 
granular  material   is  being  applie( 

Although  there  have  been  relative 
ly  few  experiments  on  using  Endri 
to  control  borers,  the  entomologist 
do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  its  us» 

The  industry's  loss  to  the  bore 
was  heavy  last  year.  The  loss  is  est 
mated  at  about  four  and  a  half  mi 
lion  dollars.  There  has  been  an| 
there  is  a  very  strong  need  for 
material  that  will  do  a  more  ef f icier| 
job  of  controlling  the  sugar  cari 
borer.  It  is  believed  that  Endrin  wij 
be  that  material.  The  more  effecti\| 
the  material,  the  more  widespreai 
use  will  be  made  of  the  entire  contr>| 
program. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Mainland  Marketing  Allotment 
Hearing 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
:ure  announced  that  a  public  hearing 
regarding  allotment  of  the  1958  sug- 
ir  quota  for  the  Mainland  Cane  Sug- 
ir  Area  will  be  held  on  February  25, 
L958,  beginning  at  10.00  a.m.  (CST) 
n  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Room  of  the 
Monteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans,  Lou- 
siana. 

The  Department  spokesman  said: 
Allotment  of  the  quota  is  necessary 
;o  provide  each  processor  of  main- 
and  sugar  cane  an  equitable  oppor- 
;unity  to  market  sugar  within  the 
L958  quota.  Preliminary  allotments 
)f  450,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  of 
:he  1958  quota  are  currently  in  ef- 
?ect  pending  establishment  of  allot- 
nents  for  the  full  calendar  year 
.958". 

No  Labor  Legislation 

Congress  probably  will  not  pay 
nuch  attention  to  President  Eisen- 
lower's  special  message  advocating 
•evisions  in  labor  laws. 

The  President  said  his  recommen- 
lations  are  aimed  at  stopping  "cor- 
'uption,  racketeering  and  abuse  of 
rust  and  power  in  labor  manage- 
nent  relations".  Labor  unions  should 
)e  required  to  tell  the  government 
ill  about  their  financial  affairs  and 
nanagement  should  report  on  em- 
)loyer  pension  and  welfare  funds  as 
veil  as  all  financial  dealings  with 
inions,  the  President  said. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  law 
aakers  thoroughly  agree  that  some- 
hing  should  be  done  to  remedy  the 
orruption  brought  dramatically  to 
Ight  by  Senator  McClellan  of  Ark- 


ansas and  his  investigating  commit- 
tee, the  prospects  for  a  labor  legis- 
lative crack-down  are  fast  fading 
away.  It  is  most  significant  that 
Majority  Leader  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
omitted  legislation  from  his  "must" 
list,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  Sam 
Rayburn  has  not  included  any  labor 
reform  bills  on  his  priority  list. 

Legislators  say  the  reason  for  the 
sudden  change  of  pace  is  lack  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  public.  They 
are  receiving  very  few  letters  on  the 
subject.  Last  year,  during  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  Teamsters'  Presi- 
dent Hoffa,  there  was  a  great  wave 
of  public  wrath  over  labor  corrup- 
tion, but  the  wave  apparently  has 
receded,  and  although  we  may  tem- 
porarily be  in  a  trough,  and  another 
wave  may  come,  the  definite  feeling 
on  Capitol  Hill  is  that  the  drop  in 
public  indignation  is  permanent — at 
least  for  this  session  of  Congress. 

Signs  around  the  White  House  in- 
dicate that  the  Administration,  after 
sending  its  message  to  Congress  and 
letting  Labor  Secretary  Mitchell  tes- 
tify, appears  happy  to  allow  the  mat- 
ter to  rest. 

Most  Successful  Agricultural 
Program — Sugar 

High  tribute  was  paid  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  government's  sugar  pro- 
gram by  Mr.  Lawrence  Myers,  Di- 
rector of  the  Sugar  Division,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  talk 
before  the  California  beet  growers. 
Mr.  Myers  spoke  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  California  Beet  Growers' 
Association  in  San  Francisco,  Cali- 
fornia, January  24,  1958.    Mr.  Myers 

(Continued  on  page  122) 
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TALK  BY  F.  EVANS  FARWELL  AT 

THE  SOUTHERN  FARM  FORUM 

(Netv  Orleans,  La.,  January  23, 1958) 


Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

It  is  said  that  farmers  must  be 
optimists,  and  I  suppose  that  our 
being  optimists  is  the  reason  we  are 
farmers ! 

As  a  matter  of  background,  I 
started  in  the  cane  farming  business 
in  1929.  Our  company  is  presently 
celebrating  its  101st  year  of  sugar- 
cane farming  here  in  Louisiana. 
When  I  started  we  operated  4  sugar 
mills;  we  now  operate  2.  We  con- 
tinue to  operate  the  same  farms  as 
in  1929. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is 
the  chief  source  of  revenue  for  some 
140,000  people  living  in  Louisiana's 
southern  parishes — counties  to  many 
of  you.  The  land,  though  limited  in 
area,  is  well  suited  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sugarcane.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  cane  is  grown  on  land  that  is 
not  suited  for  cotton,  corn,  or  other 
crops.  Cotton  has  the  greatest  state- 
wide dollar  value;  however,  sugar- 
cane represents,  in  many  cases,  more 
than  90%  of  the  value  of  the  agri- 
cultural products  in  the  parishes 
where  it  is  raised.  Louisiana  is  the 
largest  sugarcane  producing  state  in 
the  union. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  many 
problems  of  agricultural  products 
and  with  legislation  that  has  been 
enacted  in  connection  with  them.  I 
believe  you  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  more  about  our  unique  Sug- 
ar Act.  It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
legislation.  It  was  originally  enacted 
in  1937  and  has  been  amended  from 
time  to  time.  It  guarantees  the  con- 
sumer an  adequate  supply  of  sugar 
at  a  reasonable  price.  Even  with  the 
Korean  crisis  and  the  explosive  Suez 
incident,  the  housewife  noticed  no 
material  change  in  the  price  of  her 
sugar.  Without  the  Sugar  Act  there 
would  have  been  violent  price  fluctu- 
ations. 

The   most   unique   feature   of   the 


Act  is  that  it  pays  its  own  way.  Wher 
the  Act  was  first  set  in  motion  ar 
excise  tax  was  established  and  th« 
producers  of  sugarcane  and  raw  sug- 
ar were  forced  to  absorb  the  amoum 
of  this  tax.  Part  of  these  tax  fund? 
are  returned  to  the  farmers  as  "Con 
ditional  Payments,"  provided:  Thej 
employ  no  child  labor,  market  n<j 
sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  in  excesij 
of  the  farm's  annual  "proportionate 
share,"  pay  laborers  at  wage  rate* 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri 
culture,  and  meet  other  such  require 
ments.  These  payments  vary  fron 
8(ty  to  30^'  per  100#  of  sugar  pro 
duced.  After  the  Government  pay,' 
all  expenses  of  the  operation  of  th< 
Sugar  Act  and  the  Conditional  Payi 
ments,  there  goes  into  the  genera 
fund  of  the  Treasury  an  amount  ii 
excess  of  $20,000,000.00  annually 
For  instance,  in  1956  this  amounj 
was  over  $26,000,000.00. 

When  the  Act  was  last  amended 
the  original  marketing  growth  for 
mula  was  reinstated  which  now  en 
ables  our  American  farmers  to  agaii 
participate,  along  with  foreign  pro 
ducers,  in  the  growth  of  sugar  con 
sumption  in  their  own  country. 

The  Sugar  Act  in  Section  201  set; 
out  that  the  price  of  sugar  is  not  t< 
be  excessive  to  consumers  but  is  t< 
be  such  that  it  will  fairly  and  equita 
bly  maintain  and  protect  the  welfar 
of  the  domestic  industry.  The  Gov 
ernment  tells  us  how  much  acreag 
we  may  plant  and  how  much  suga 
we  may  sell.  Due  to  these  restric 
tions,  our  acreage  at  the  presen 
time  is  17  percent  below  normal.  A 
a  reward  for  not  producing  surplu 
sugar,  we  are  supposed  to  get  a  fai 
price  for  our  restricted  production. 

The  consumer's  price  index  show 
that  the  price  level  of  things  that  w 
buy  has  gone  up  28%  since  194'i 
The  wages  paid  our  field  laborer 
have  advanced  more  than  50%  an 
(Continued  on  page  122) 
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13.0 
14.0 
15.0 
16.0 
17.0 
18.0 

(2)   For  farms 

Percentage  of 

Sucrose  in 

Normal  Juice  ] 

8.0 

9.0 

10.0 

11.0 

12.0 

13.0 

14.0 

15.0 

16.0 

17.0 

18.0 


1.774 
1.944 
2.111 
2.281 
2.447 
2.610 

in  Florida: 

Hundredweight 
of  Sugar 
0.948 
1.122 
1.327 
1.510 
1.680 
1.846 
2.011 
2.179 
2.350 
2.525 
2.702 


^TERMINATION  OF  COMMERCIALLY 

RECOVERABLE  SUGAR,  1957  CROP 

Chapter  VIII — Commodity  Stabilization  Service  (Sugar) 
Department  of  Agriculture 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
ion  302(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act  of 
948,  as  amended  (herinafter  re- 
erred  to  as  "act"),  the  following 
letermination  is  hereby  issued: 

§833.4  Sugar  Commercially  Recov- 
erable from  Sugarcane  in  the  Main- 
and  Cane  Sugar  Area — (a)  Defini- 
ions.  For  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
ion,  the  terms: 

(1)  "Trash  means  green  or  dried 
eaves,  sugarcane  tops,  dirt  and  all 
>ther  extraneous  material. 

(2)  "Gross  weight"  means  the  to- 
al  weight  (short  tons)  of  sugar- 
:ane,  including  trash,  as  delivered 
>y  a  producer  for  processing  for 
lugar  production. 

(3)  "Net  weight"  means:  (i)  In 
Louisiana,  the  weight  obtained  by 
ieducting  from  gross  weight,  the 
veight  of  trash  in  the  sugarcane, 
ts  determined  by  the  processor,  and 
(ii)  in  Florida,  96.0  percent  of 
rross  weight. 

(b)  Recoverable  Sugar.  For  the 
.957  crop  of  sugarcane,  the  amount 
)f  sugar,  raw  value,  commercially 
•ecoverable  from  sugarcane  grown 
>n  a  farm  in  the  mainland  cane  sug- 
ir  area  and  marketed  (or  processed 
>y  the  producer)  for  the  extraction 
f  sugar  or  liquid  sugar,  from  an 
icreage  not  in  excess  of  the  propor- 
[ionate  share  for  the  farm,  shall  be 
)btained  by  multiplying  the  net 
veight  of  the  sugarcane  by  the 
mndredweight  of  sugar  specified 
or  the  average  percentage  of  su- 
rose  in  the  normal  juice  of  such 
ugarcane  as  follows: 

(1)   For  farms  in  Louisiana: 

Percentage  of 

Sucrose  in  Hundredweight 

Normal  Juice  1  of  Sugar 

8.0  0.955 

9.0  l.lll 

10.0  1.270 

11.0  1.435 

12.0  1.603 


1  Sugar  recoverable  for  the  intervening- 
tenths  of  1  percent  shall  be  calculated  by 
interpolation. 

Statement    of    Bases    and 
Considerations 

Determinations  of  amounts  of  sug- 
ar commercially  recoverable  from 
sugar  beets  and  sugarcane  are  re- 
quired under  Section  302(a)  of  the 
act  to  establish  the  amounts  of  sug- 
ar upon  which  payments  are  to  be 
made  pursuant  to  the  act. 

The  rates  of  sugar  commercially 
recoverable  at  the  various  normal 
juice  sucrose  levels,  as  specified  in 
this  determination,  were  calculated 
from  data  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  the  processors  of  sugarcane 
for  sugar  in  each  of  the  States  of 
Florida  and  Louisiana.  In  instances 
where  the  data  for  Florida  were  re- 
ported in  terms  of  gross  weight,  ad- 
justments were  made  to  reflect  "net 
weight"  of  sugarcane  as  defined  in 
this  determination.  The  calculation 
made  use  of  data  representing  aver- 
ages in  each  State  for  the  crop  years 
1952,  1953,  1954,  1955,  and  1956  of 
each  of  the  factors  of  normal  juice 
extraction  (the  quantity  of  normal 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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COMMERCIALLY  RECOVERABLE  SUGAR  DETERMINATION  833.4  REVISED 
FOR  LOUISIANA   SUGARCANE,    1957  CROP 


Hundredweights  of  Sugar,  Raw  Value,  Commercially  Recoverable  Per  Ton  of  Sugar 

Cane  for  Percentages  of  Sucrose  in  Normal  Juice  from 

8.0%  to  18.0%,  Inclusive 


%  Sucrose 

Cwt.  Sugar 

%  Sucrose 

Cwt.  Sugar 

%  Sucrose 

Cwt.  Sugar 

Normal  Juice 

Per  Ton  Cane 

Normal  Juice 

Per  Ton  Cane 

Normal  Juice 

Per  Ton  Can. 

8.0 

.955 

11.5 

1.519 

15.0 

2.111 

3,1 

.971 

n;6 

i;536 

15.1 

2.128 

8.2 

.986 

n;7 

1.553 

15.2 

2.145 

8.3 

1.002 

11,8 

1.569 

15.3 

2.162 

8.4 

1.017 

11.9 

1.586 

15.4 

2.179 

8*5 
8.6 

1.033 
1.049 

12.0 

1.603 

15.5 
15.6 

2.196 
2.213 

8.7 

1,064 

12,1 

1.620 

15.7 

2.230 

So  8 

1.080 

12.2 

1.637 

15.8 

2.247 

3,9 

1.095 

12.3 
12.4 

1.654 
1.671 

15.9 

2.264 

9.0 

1.111 

12;  5 

1.688 

16.0 

2.281 

9d 

1.127 

12.6 

1.706 

16.1 

2.298 

9.2 

1.143 

12.7 

1*723 

16.2 

2.314 

9.3 

1.159 

12.8 

1.740 

16o3 

2.331 

9*4 
9.5 

9,6 

1.175 
1.190 
1.206 

12.9 
13.0 

1.757 
1.774 

16.4 
16.5 
16.6 

2.347 
2.364 
2.381 

9*7 

9.8 

1.222 
1.238 

13.1 
13.2 

1.791 
1,808 

16.7 
16.8 

2.397 
2.414 

9o9 

1.254 

13,3 
13.4 

1.825 
1.842 

16.9 

2.^30 

10.0 
10.1 
10t  2 

1.270 
1.286 

13.5 

13.6 

1.859 
1.876 

17.0 
17,1 

2,447 
2.463 

1.303 

13.7 

1.893 

17.2 

2.480 

10<3 
10o4 
10*5 
10o6 

1*319 
1.336 
1.352 
1.369 

13«8 
13.9 

14.0 

1.910 
1.927 

1.944 

17.3 
17.4 
17.5 
17.6 

2.496 
2.512 
2.528 
2.545 

10.7 
10.8 
10,9 

1.385 
1.402 
1,418 

14.1 
14.2 
14.3 
14.4 

1.961 
1.977 
1.994 
2.011 

17.7 
17.8 
17.9 

2.561 
2.577 
2.594 

11.,  0 
11.1 

1.435 
1.452 

14.5 
14.6 

2.027 
2,044 

18.0 

2.610 

11.2 

1.469 

14.7 

2.061 

11:3 

1.485 

14,8 

2.078 

11,4 

1.5C2 

14c  9 

2,094 
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nice  extracted  per  ton  of  sugar- 
ane),  boiling  house  efficiency  (the 
atio  of  the  amount  of  sugar  pro- 
uced  to  the  amount  that  could  the- 
retically  be  produced),  the  polari- 
ation  of  the  sugar  produced,  and 
et  sugarcane  as  a  percent  of  gross 
ugarcane.  The  calculation  also 
sed  the  purity  or  retention  factor 
rtiich  correlates  purity  of  normal 
nice  with  sugar  recovery  based  on 
he  well  -  established  Winter  -  Carp 
ormula.  That  formula  is  expressed 
lathematically  as  follows:  Purity 
r  Retention  Factor  =  (1.4  —  40/P) 
n  which  P  is  purity  of  normal 
uice.  For  the  purposes  of  this  de- 
ermination,  the  computed  purity 
,t  each  of  the  various  normal  juice 
ucrose  levels  for  the  crop  years 
954,  1955,  and  1956  was  used. 

In  calculating  sugar,  commercially 
ecoverable,  the  data  are  used  in 
he  following  manner:  The  product 
>f  normal  juice  extraction  and  boil- 
ng  house  efficiency  is  divided  by 
he  product  of  the  polarization  of 
ugar  produced  and  net  sugarcane 
Is  a  percent  of  gross  sugarcane.  The 
result  so  obtained  is  multiplied  by 
!000  to  obtain  a  factor  which  when 
multiplied  by  normal  juice  sucrose 
md  the  purity  or  retention  factor 
for  that  normal  juice  sucrose  gives 
pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  net 
ugarcane.  By  use  of  the  applicable 
|'aw  value  conversion  factor,  in  ac- 
ordance  with  Section  101(h)  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton 
f  net  sugarcane  are  converted  into 
ugar,  commercially  recoverable, 
•aw  value.  Expressed  mathematic- 
illy  the  formula  reads: 

_  N.J.E.  x  B.H.E.  x  2000  x  N.J.S.  x  P.R.  x  R.V.C.F. 
(pol.  of  sugar)  x  (net  sugarcane,  %  gross  sugar- 
cane) 

Except  for  the  use  of  more  cur- 
'ent  data  for  the  purity  factor,  the 
nclusion  of  a  raw  value  conversion 
actor,  and  the  appropriate  changes 
|n  the  moving  five-year  averages, 
| he  aforestated  calculation  is  the 
lame  as  that  used  for  previous  crops. 
Jnder  present  plans,  determinations 
or  future  crops  will  be  issued  an- 
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nually  upon  similar  bases. 

Accordingly,  I  hereby  find  and 
conclude  that  the  aforestated  deter- 
mination will  effectuate  the  applic- 
able provisions  of  the  act. 

(Sec.  403,  61  Stat.  932;  7  U.S.C. 

1153.   Interprets  or  applies  sees.  302, 

303,  304;  61  Stat.  930,  as  amended, 

931;  7  U.S.C.  1132,  1133,  1134.) 

Issued  this  28th  day  of  Jan.  1958. 

/s/    True  D.  Morse 

Acting  Secretary  of 
Agriculture 
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(Continued  from  page  111) 
per  delegate  will  be  $500  plus  trans- 
portation to  and  from  Hawaii.  This 
will  include  hotels,  meals,  air  trans- 
portation between  Islands,  local 
transportation,  tours  (but  not  "sight- 
seeing"). Sightseeing  tours  can  be 
arranged  for  those  delegates  desiring 
same. 

American  Express  Company  has 
been  designated  official  travel  agents 
for  the  Congress.  All  bookings  should 
be  made  through  them  or  their  local 
correspondents  throughout  the  world. 
The  American  Express  Company  of- 
fice in  Honolulu  is  located  at  2388 
K  a  1  a  k  a  u  a  Avenue.  Reservations 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Myers  Explains 

The  following  paragraphs  have 
been  taken  from  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  Myers,  Head  of  the  Sugar 
Division,  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  California  Beet  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation in  San  Francisco,  California, 
on  January  24,  1958. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Myers'  talk  was 
"Sugar  In  1957".  The  part  of  the 
talk  printed  below  is  Mr.  Myers'  ex- 
planation of  the  actions  cf  the  Sugar 
Division  during  the  hectic  first  half 
of  1957. 

"The  past  year  has  been  interesting 
and  instructive.  Any  review  of  the 
sugar  situation  in  1957  must  begin 
with  an  examination  of  the  world 
picture.  For  several  years  following 
Cuba's  8-million-ton  crop  of  1952  the 
world  was  confronted  with  a  surplus 


(Continued  on  page  120) 
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Lawrence  Dugas,  St.  Martinville,  La. 
Produced  an  average  of  33.45  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  122.9  acres  in   1956. 
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A  WINNER 
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A  '    X  Ail    iRaiS* 


Malcolm  Duhe,  of  the  Duhe  Brothers  Planting  Co.,  New  Iberia,  La. 
Produced  an  average  of  30.2  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  805.1    acres   in   1956. 
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(Continued  from  page  117) 
of  sugar,  held  largely  in  Cuba.  Grad- 
ually, that  surplus  was  reduced  and 
by  the  middle  of  1956  world  sugar 
stocks  were  down  to  a  moderate 
working  level.  Then  several  develop- 
ments occurred  that  changed  the  sit- 
uation radically  and  almost  over 
night.  Simultaneously  came  the  Hun- 
garian revolution  and  fighting  along 
the  Suez.  Consumers,  always  fearful 
of  wartime  shortages  of  sugar,  start- 
ed to  lay  in  supplies  in  many  coun- 
tries. World  demand  for  sugar  in- 
creased. 

"From  the  standpoint  of  price  sta- 
bility, these  developments  could  hard- 
ly have  come  at  a  worse  time.  They 
came  when  Caribbean  stocks  were  at 
a  seasonal  low  point  and  when  it  was 
becoming  evident  that  the  European 
beet  harvest  was  turning  out  badly. 
For  a  while  it  appeared  that  if  the 
most  urgent  demands  could  be  met 
from  week  to  week  the  problem 
would  be  solved  early  in  1957  with 
the  coming  of  the  Caribbean  harvest. 
Then  as  a  result  of  drought,  Cuba 
and  Puerto  Rico  produced  small 
crops.  The  Cuban  crop  finally  turned 
out  slightly  larger  than  the  original 
forecast,  but  it  was  considerably 
short  of  what  was  needed.  Puerto 
Rico  was  unable  to  fill  its  quota. 

"The  world  sugar  situation  re- 
mained critical  until  mid  summer. 
The  significant  aspect  of  the  situ- 
ation is  not  that  world  prices  more 
than  doubled  but  rather  that  the 
world  market  situation  was  explos- 
ive. I  have  not  undertaken  a  detailed 
comparison  between  the  world  situ- 
ation in  1957  and  that  in  1920  but 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  1957 
situation  was  potentially  more  dan- 
gerous. After  July  the  approach  of 
the  fall  beet  harvests  eliminated  the 
danger  and  world  prices  returned  to 
safe  levels. 

"Fortunately  most  foreign  suppliers 
gave  assurances  that  they  would  fill 
their  United  States  quotas.  Cuba,  in 
particular,  continued  to  market  here 
steadily  throughout  the  period  when 
world  prices  were  above  our  prices. 


"Most  important  of  all,  the  Ameit 
can   consumer   did   not   undertake 
major  buying  movement.   It  has  bet 
demonstrated  repeatedly  that  Amei 
can   consumers   have   the   ability 
buy  and  store  away  a  million  tons 
sugar  any  time  they  desire  to  do  si 
If  they  had  attempted  it  at  any  tin 
during   the   first   three   quarters 
1957  the  sugar  could  not  have  bee 
made  available. 

"Although  we  must  thank  a  kind] 
Providence  for  making  it  possible  i  i 
maintain  a  stable  domestic  sug* 
market  during  the  past  year,  oi 
sugar  program  certainly  helped  1 
do  so.  Again,  as  in  1950  and  195 
we  have  a  striking  example  of  tl 
sugar  program  working  for  the  ben 
fit  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  f( 
the  producer. 

"In  order  to  maintain  stability 
the  domestic  market  while  the  wor 
market  was  gyrating  wildly,  it  h 
came  necessary  to  take  a  number  < 
quota  actions.  In  all  ten  quota  a 
tions  were  taken.  Seven  of  these  i] 
volved  the  total  requirements.  Tl 
original  requirement  figure  of  8,800 
000  tons  was  increased  three  time 
reaching  a  peak  of  9,300,000  tons  i 
July.  Then  through  three  reductioi 
it  was  cut  back  to  8,975,000  ton 
Without  doubt,  these  many  actioi 
have  been  confusing  to  those  who  c 
not  follow  the  sugar  situation  closel; 
However,  we  must  administer  tl 
Sugar  Act  in  light  of  the  entire  fac 
ual  situations  that  exist. 

"The  situation  can  be  understoc 
easily  enough  if  we  look  at  the  fac 
and  keep  a  few  simple  principles  i 
mind.  First,  it  is  necessary  to  se 
sugar  when  the  buyers  want  it.  ! 
is  doubly  necessary  to  sell  sugar  whe 
customers  start  clamoring  for 
when  there  is  danger  that  failure  1 
do  so  will  start  a  run  on  inadequal 
supplies.  Second,  sugar  must  be  sol 
where  the  customers  exist.  Sugs 
beet  processors  like  to  restrict  the: 
marketings  to  the  high  netting  tei 
ritory  of  the  west  so  that  they  ca 
pay  you  growers  more  money  fc 
your  beets.  For  a  similar  reaso 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Hawaiian  sugar  is  marketed  largely 
1  the  west.  Mainland  cane  sugar  is 
Marketed  in  the  south  and  central 
tates.  This  leaves  the  huge  consum- 
lg  area  of  the  northeast  essentially 
ependent  upon  off-shore  supplies 
torn  Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines, 
'uba  and  the  full  duty  countries.  No 
ne  denies  that  the  northeast  must 
!e  supplied  with  sugar.  However, 
ne  frequently  hears  suggestions 
jbout  quota  management  that  would 
equire  the  northeast  to  go  hungry. 
|  "Now  let  us  note  another  fact.  The 
ugar  Act  provides  that  55  percent 
t  our  supplies  shall  come  from  the 
omestic  areas.  Therefore,  to  the  ex- 
mt  that  existing  supplies  are  inade- 
iuate  in  an  area  not  served  by  do- 
mestic suppliers,  it  becomes  neces- 
ary  to  increase  our  total  supplies  by 
pproximately  twice  the  amount  of 
le  shortage  in  such  area.  To  illus- 
trate, let  us  assume  that  the  north- 
kst,  which  is  dependent  upon  sup- 
ilies  from  Puerto  Rico  and  foreign 
Purees,  requires  an  additional  sup- 
ly  of  100,000  tons  of  sugar.  Adding 
00,000  tons  to  our  total  supplies 
3uld,  at  the  most,  add  only  58,000 
)ns  in  the  northeast.  To  make  an 
dditional  100,000  tons  available  in 
le  northeast  would  require  that  tot- 
l  supplies  for  the  United  States  be 
icreased  by  170,000  tons.  This  as- 
imes  that  all  areas  will  be  able  to 
larket  the  additional  quantities  as 
bon  as  the  larger  marketing  quotas 
ecome  effective. 

i  "Now  let  us  look  at  the  situation 
lat  existed  last  summer.  Puerto 
ico  was  unable  to  fill  its  quota, 
therefore,  the  supplies  that  should 
iave  gone  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
prtheast  had  to  be  reallocated  to  the 
eet  and  mainland  cane  areas.  From 
he  standpoint  of  filling  northeast 
Bquirements,  therefore,  Puerto  Rico 
iBcame  a  negative  factor  rather  than 
[  positive  factor.  Turning  next  to 
ie  Dominican  Republic  we  find  that 
'  was  sold  out  of  sugar  and  had  to 
pait  the  start  of  its  fall  harvest  to 
btain  the  supplies  necessary  to  com- 
pete the  filling  of  its  U.  S.  quota. 
"Mexico  had  produced  only  a  small 


quantity  of  raw  sugar,  so  it  too  had 
to  await  the  beginning  of  its  fall 
harvest  to  obtain  raw  sugar  for  sale 
in  the  United  States.  Peru  character- 
istically ships  a  large  part  of  its 
quota  in  the  last  months  of  the  year. 
There  is  also  a  pronounced  seasonal 
trend  to  the  receipts  of  Philippine 
sugar  and  although  doubts  came  to 
be  expressed  a  number  of  months  ago 
as  to  whether  the  Philippines  could 
fill  their  quota,  the  exact  amount 
that  should  be  reallocated  was  not 
known. 

"For  practical  purposes,  therefore, 
Cuba  was  the  sole  area  from  which 
we  could  obtain  needed  additional 
supplies  quickly  for  the  northeast. 
Under  the  present  legislation  Cuba 
supplies  just  under  30  percent  of  any 
increase  in  quota.  To  make  an  addi- 
tional supply  of  100,000  tons  avail- 
able from  Cuba  required  an  increase 
of  over  300,000  tons  in  total  quotas. 

"Fortunately,  all  of  these  basic  con- 
ditions were  known  at  the  time  the 
legislation  was  enacted  and  they  have 
been  emphasized  repeatedly  in  dis- 
cussions since  that  time.  Therefore, 
the  numerous  actions  that  the  De- 
partment was  required  to  take  to 
deal  with  the  situation  last  spring 
and  summer  were  well  understood. 

"Let  me  repeat,  the  matters  at  is- 
sue in  raising  quotas  last  year  were 
not  minor  changes  in  prices  either 
upward  or  downward.  The  price 
threat  was  one  of  explosive  propor- 
tions. There  was  a  real  danger  that 
consumers  would  get  excited  and  de- 
mand a  million  tons  of  sugar  that 
did  not  exist.  Scare  stories  were  be- 
ing spread  and  they  were  doing  the 
sugar  program  no  good.  It  was  being 
said  in  many  quarters  that  the  sugar 
legislation  in  its  present  form  could 
not  be  made  to  work.  It  was  argued 
that  because  of  the  1956  amendments 
giving  55  percent  of  our  increasing 
requirements  to  domestic  producers 
the  Department  no  longer  had  the 
ability  to  exercise  control  over  the 
market.  When  the  market  rose  fol- 
lowing quota  increases  it  was  taken 
as  proof  that  inflation  could  have  its 
way. 
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"What  would  have  been  the  effect 
on  you  growers  if  the  situation  had 
gotten  out  of  hand?  One  immediate 
effect  would  have  been  the  suspen- 
sion of  quotas  which  would  have  been 
an  admission  that  the  Sugar  Act 
could  not  cope  with  the  situation. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  strongest 
opponent  our  sugar  legislation  has 
had  argued  vigorously  that  we  sus- 
pend quotas  in  dealing  with  the  Ko- 
rean crisis  in  1950.  Now  look  at  the 
longer  time  effects.  Do  you  really  be- 
lieve that  175  million  consumers  in 
the  United  States  would  look  favor- 
ably upon  a  program  that  could,  with 
a  degree  of  justification,  have  been 
held  responsible  for  bringing  about 
inordinate  prices  and  a  sugar  short- 
age? Would  a  single  one  of  you, 
after  such  experience,  want  the  job 
of  going  before  Congress  and  asking 
for  a  continuation  of  the  Sugar  Act 
on  the  basis  that  it  is  designed  to 
protect  the  interests  of  consumers  as 
well  as  those  of  producers?" 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  113) 
said: 

"Today  many  believe  that  the  sug- 
ar program  is  working  out  the  most 
satisfactorily  of  any  of  our  agricul- 
tural programs.  In  fact,  I  was  told 
the  other  day  that  a  number  of  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  upon  return- 
ing for  this  session  of  Congress  have 
expressed  the  wish  that  programs 
similar  to  the  sugar  program  could 
be  worked  out  for  our  other  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Basically  a  large 
part  of  this  success  results  from  the 
fact  that  sugar  is  an  import  com- 
modity. Nevertheless  we  should  rec- 
ognize that  the  sugar  legislation  as 
such  is  serving  the  industry  well.  If 
we  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  unwise  and 
shortsighted  administration,  it 
should  continue  to  serve  the  industry 
well. 

"As  a  price  supporting  measure, 
the  sugar  program  has  been  more 
effective  than  any  other  agricultural 
program  with  the  exception  of  the 
tobacco  program.  In  the  case  of 
tobacco,     however,     progressive     re- 


strictions have  resulted  in  a  seriou 
reduction  in  the  acreage  per  farn( 
whereas,  under  the  sugar  prograi 
it  has  been  possible  for  the  beet  su£ 
ar  industry  of  the  United  States  t 
double  the  acreage  per  farm  durin 
the  period  that  the  program  has  bee 
in  effect.  This  has  permitted  the  sug 
ar  beet  industry  of  the  United  State 
to  become  the  most  efficient  bee 
sugar  industry  in  the  world  in  terir 
of  output  per  man  hour. 

"I  am  well  aware  that  domest: 
sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  farmei 
are  not  receiving  all  that  they  woul 
like  to  receive.  Prices  they  receh 
have  not  continued  to  rise  in  kee] 
ing  with  the  prices  of  the  thin^ 
they  buy.  It  is  a  fact  well  demoi 
strated  by  history,  however,  th; 
prices  of  agricultural  products  ten 
to  rise  early  in  an  inflationary  per 
od.  Costs  catch  up  later.  Some  pr< 
ducers  are  able  to  meet  the  changir 
conditions  easily,  others  can  me< 
them  with  difficulty  or  not  at  a 
The  Sugar  Act  provides  effects 
protection  against  many  of  the  di 
f iculties  faced  by  our  industry."  *  * 

TALK 

(Continued  from  page  114) 
the  wages  paid  in  the  sugar  factorii 
have  advanced  more  than  150* 
Freight  rates  on  sugarcane  and  sug 
have  advanced  86%.  The  price  < 
tractors  has  more  than  doubled.  Ii 
terest  rates  on  crop  loans  have  a< 
vanced  from  4l/2  to  71/4%.  Wh€ 
price  controls  were  removed  in  194 
the  Government-regulated  price  f( 
raw  sugar  was  $6.32  per  100#  d 
livered  New  Orleans.  At  present,  oi 
season's  average  price  of  raw  suga 
instead  of  being  $8.00  or  more  p< 
hundred,  as  might  reasonably  be  e 
pected,  is  $6.12,  and  this  during 
time  when  practically  everything  "v 
have  to  buy  has  doubled  in  pric 
Sugar  is  considered  very  cheap - 
some  filling  stations  still  give  y< 
free  sugar  when  you  buy  10  gallo: 
of  gasoline ! 

We  sugar  farmers  ask  for  a  fa 
price.  Our  Act  is  one  of  the  fine 
pieces   of   legislation   that   has   ev 
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sen  passed,  but  if  it  is  to  be  admin- 
itered  to  our  detriment,  then  the 
ill  of  Congress  and  the  will  of  the 
eople  is  of  no  avail;  to  say  nothing 
f  our  own  peril. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
3  an  Elder  in  the  Mormon  Church 
,  said  to  feel  that  he  is  a  sugar  pro- 
acer.  The  church,  of  course,  is  an 
:tive  producer  of  beet  sugar  in 
tan.  He  has  bent  over  backwards 
1  not  taking  any  position  in  connec- 
on  with  sugar  problems.  This  is  a 
sry  fine  and  noble  gesture  on  his 
art,  but  the  result  is  that  we  sugar 
roducers  cannot  get  through  to  "the 
dss,"  and  we  are  not  being  treated 
urly  by  his  men  in  connection  with 
le  price  that  we  receive  for  our 
igar. 

In  1947  there  were  59  sugar  mills 
Derating  in  Louisiana.  Today  there 
re  48.  Low  prices  have  eliminated 
tany  of  the  smaller  family  type 
tills,  and  if  this  trend  continues, 
/entually  there  will  not  be  sufficient 
lills  to  process  the  cane  from  our 
ormal  acreage. 

By  raising  and  lowering  the  quota, 
lat  is,  the  amount  of  sugar  avail- 
ble  for  consumption,  the  Secretary's 
len  lower  and  raise  the  price  of 
agar.  It  is  relatively  as  simple  as 
irning  a  valve  on  or  off.  This  is  a 
fe  and  death  power  that  has  been 
ranted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
lre  and  should  be  used  only  in  com- 
lete  accordance  with  the  mandates 
it  forth  in  the  Sugar  Act.  Possibly 
e  sugar  farmers  have  brought  un- 
ue  attention  to  ourselves  by  having 
le  nerve  or  presumption  to  raise 
ur  voices,  being  unwilling  to  sit  by 
ocilely  and  see  the  provisions  of  the 
ugar  Act  disregarded  and  our  in- 
ustry  unduly  harassed.  One  cannot 
elp  wondering  if  these  depressed 
rices  are  not  part  of  a  systematic 
Ian  to  make  the  farmer  less  and 
•ss  of  an  individualist  and  more  and 
tore  dependent  on  Washington.  This 
rings  to  mind  an  interesting  statis- 
c  recently  published  in  U.  S.  News : 

Russian  factory  worker  must  toil 
,ie  hour  and  9  minutes  for  1  pound 
f    sugar.     The    American    factory 


worker  works  only  3  minutes  for  his 
pound  of  sugar. 

Over  a  long  period  of  years  we 
have  been  able  to  withstand  the  rav- 
ages of  excess  rain,  floods,  droughts, 
insects,  cane  diseases,  etc.,  but  the 
problems  of  a  man-made  price  that 
is  unduly  depressed  by  the  Secre- 
tary's men  are  nearly  insurmount- 
able. No  doubt  if  we  were  not  op- 
timistic farmers  we  would  have 
thrown  in  the  towel  a  long  time  ago. 
It  was  a  real  pleasure  being  with 
you  and  I  thank  you  for  that  privi- 
lege. 

o 

Weekly  Average  Prices 
The  weekly  average  prices  issued 
by   the    Louisiana    Sugar    Exchange 
since  the  start  of  the  1957-58  pric- 
ing period  have  been  as  follows : 
Week  ending  October   17,    1957 

Raws  6.14,  Blackstrap  14.00 
Week  ending  October  24,    1957 

Raws  6.30,  Blackstrap  13.45 
Week  ending  October  31,    1957 

Raws  6.22,  Blackstrap  12.85 
Week  ending  November  7,  1957 

Raws  6.11,  Blackstrap  12.06 
Week  ending  November  14,  1957 

Raws  6.06,  Blackstrap  11.05 
Week  ending  November  21,  1957 

Raws  6.05,  Blackstrap  10.80 
Week  ending  November  28,  1957 

Raws    6.11,    Blackstrap    11.37 
Week  ending  December  5,  1957 

Raws  6.17,  Blackstrap  12.21 
Week  ending  December  12,  1957 

Raws  6.16,  Blackstrap  12.99 
Week  ending  December  19,  1957 

Raws  6.08,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  ending  December  26,  1957 

Raws  6.08,  Blackstrap  13.01 
Week  ending  January  2,  1958 

Raws  6.105,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  ending  January  9,   1958 
Raws  6.09,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  ending  January  16,   1958 
Raws   6:10,   Blackstrap   13.00 
Week  ending  January  23,   1958 
Raws    6.15,    Blackstrap    13.00 
Week  ending  January  30,   1958 
Raws    6.14,    Blackstrap    12.98 
Average   Thru   January   30,    1958 
Raws  6.1291,  Blackstrap  12.6106 
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HELP. 


.for  tax 
problems 


Tax  aid  for  the  family  or  individual,  and  for  the 
small  businessman,  is  provided  hy  these  two  new 
publications  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service— Your 
Federal  Income  Tax,  and  the  Tax  Guide  for  Small 
Business.  The  booklets  are  comprehensive  and 
their  explanations  and  examples  are  clear  and  con- 
cise.   Either  is  available  at  35  cents  per  copy. 


\QX 


for 
smaV 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


Representing: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering     assistance     in     planning 
material  handling   of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &<??: 
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Commercial  Members 
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AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A-,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAM1D  CO. 
30  Rockefeller  Plasa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,   INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,   INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA    NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,   INC. 
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New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La 

STANDARD   SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 
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New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
MTH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


r  - I 


I 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


A  Small  Cane  Harvester 


It  is  very  difficult  to  imagine 
lat  the  above  pictured  mechanical 
ane  harvester  has  been  operating 
1  the  cane  fields  in  and  around 
lew  Roads  for  a  number  of  years 
without  gaining  industry-wide  at- 
mtion. 

The  most  amazing  feature  of  this 
lachine  is  its  weight,  6,760  pounds. 
lr.  George  Powers  who  designed 
nd  developed  it  has  put  together  a 
ew  facts  about  the  machine.  A  new 
ommittee  of  the  League  which  deals 
irith  cane  trash  and  cane  handling 
uggested  that  this  harvester  be 
ailed  to  the  industry's  attention  and 
elow  is  Mr.  George  Powers'  de- 
cription  and  explanation  of  his 
ght  weight  mechanical  cane  har- 
ester. 

"I  believe  this  cane  harvester  to 
e  the  smallest,  simplest,  lightest 
nd    most    compact    machine    made 


and    is    capable    of   getting   the   job 
done. 

"The  machine  is  operated  by  one 
man. 

Power:  One  90  HP  Ford  V-8 
Engine,  governed  at  1800-2000  R.  P. 
M.   (about  30  HP). 

"Weight  fully  equipped  —  6760 
pounds,  and  is  mounted  on  four 
wheels. 

Brakes:  Hydraulic  (Rear  wheels). 

Wheel  base:      7'10" 

Width  51// 

Height  10' 

Length  15' 

Front  Wheels   7.50x20 

Rear  Wheels     13x24 

Road  Speed       30  M.P.H. 

All  steel  plate  and  pipe  construc- 
tion. 

All  electric  welded. 

All    moving    parts    on    ball    and 
roller  bearings. 

(Continued  on  page   131) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Tom  Succeeds  Tom 

Tom  0.  Murphy,  Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania  has  been  appointed 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Sugar  Divi- 
sion in  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Commodity  Stabiliza- 
tion Service.  Mr.  Murphy  succeeds 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Allen  who  resigned 
to  become  Executive  Vice  President 
of  Sterling  Sugars,  Inc.,  Franklin, 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  Murphy  has  been  associated 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
since  October  1945  and  with  the 
Sugar  Division  since  November  1947. 
He  has  been  serving  as  Chief  of  the 
Program  Analysis  Branch  of  the 
CSS  Sugar  Division  since  March 
1953  and  served  previously  as  Chief 
of  that  Division's  Wage,  Price  and 
Commodity  Programs  Branch.  Mr. 
Murphy  began  his  Government  ca- 
reer with  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  where  he  served  in  the 
capacity  of  a  Supervising  Account- 
ant with  responsibility  for  industry- 
wide cost  surveys.  His  service  with 
that  agency  extended  from  October 
1942  to  October  1945. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  born  in  Union- 
town,  Pennsylvania.  He  attended 
Pennsylvania  schools  and  was  grad- 
uated in  1928  from  Pennsylvania 
State  University  with  an  A.B.  de- 
gree in  Economics.  He  is  licensed 
as  a  Certified  Public  Accountant  in 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

Sugar    Industry    Gets    Another 
Good  Man 

The  Sugar  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  lost 
another    valuable    employee    to    pri- 
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by  Josiah  Ferris 


vate  industry.  Mr.  Charles  B.  Broe 
formerly  Sugar  Technologist  f< 
the  Sugar  Division  resigned  to  a 
cept  a  position  with  the  America 
Molasses  Company  where  he  wi 
head  a  New  Products  Planning  BJ 
partment. 

Mr.  Broeg  became  an  employee  < 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultu: 
in  January  1941,  as  a  Junior  Chen 
ist  with  the  Bureau  of  Agricultur 
Chemistry  and  Engineering.  He  w* 
stationed  at  Houma,  Louisiana  f( 
a  number  of  years  and  has  a  host  < 
friends  throughout  the  Louisiar 
sugar  industry. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Broeg  wi 
on  active  duty  with  the  Unit* 
States  Navy  from  1943  until  194 
He  entered  Naval  service  as  a 
Ensign  and  was  a  Lieutenant  (j.g 
when  he  returned  to  the  Departmei 
of  Agriculture. 

AH   Florida   Cane   Frozen 

Reports  from  Florida  indica 
that  the  freeze  of  February  41 
killed  practically  all  standing  sug; 
cane  in  the  Everglades  area.  Pre^ 
ous  freezes  in  December  and  Jam 
ary  had  caused  considerable  damaj 
to  cane  fields,  but  the  cold  on  Fes 
ruary  4th  was  more  severe  and  < 
longer  duration  than  on  previoi 
occasions. 

According  to  Mr.  H.  T.  Vaugh 
Executive  Vice  President  of  Unit* 
States  Sugar  Corporation,  the  leav< 
and  terminal  buds  of  all  his  con 
pany's  cane  were  frozen.  "Whi 
we  expect  to  be  grinding  for  seve 
al  months"  Mr.  Vaughn  said,  ''on 
(Continued  on  page  130) 
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tECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CONTROLLING  SUGARCANE  BORER 

The  recommendations  given  here  were  prepared  by  State  entomolo- 
gists W.  H.  Long,  E.  J.  Concienne  and  L.  D.  Newsom,  and  by  Federal 
entomologists  S.  D.  Hensley  and  Ralph  Mathes  and  are  based  on  the  re- 
sults of  experiments  conducted  by  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  and  the  Sugarcane  Station  of  the  Entomology  Research  Division, 
\ Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  sugarcane  borer,  Diatraea 
accharalis  (F),  is  the  most  impor- 
ant  insect  pest  attacking  sugarcane 
n  Louisiana.  The  following  recom- 
hendations  are  made  for  its  control. 

Chemical  Control 

l  Insecticides  should  be  applied 
jvhen  the  borer  infestation  and  po- 
tential value  of  the  crop  are  suffici- 
ent to  insure  a  reasonable  profit 
rom  treatment.  Chemical  control 
ff  first  generation  borers  is  not  rec- 
•mmended  under  the  prevailing  con- 
litions  of  a  heavy,  widespread  in- 
festation. 

\nsecticides  to  use — Endrin  is  rec- 
ommended for  sugarcane  borer  con- 
trol A  granular  formulation  con- 
taining two  per  cent  endrin  on  30- 
10  mesh,  RVM-AA  attaclay  should 
)e  used  at  the  rate  of  12  pounds  per 
icre  per  application. 
j  Endrin  granules  should  be  ap- 
plied at  14-day  intervals.  Four  ap- 
plications should  be  made,  provided 
he  last  application  can  be  made  at 
least  60  days  before  harvest.  Where 
[he  last  endrin  application  cannot 
pe  made  60  days  before  harvest, 
liubstitute  one  or  two  applications 
i)f  40%  ryania  dust  to  protect  early 
iiarvested  cane  from  late  borer  dam- 
age. Apply  12  to  15  lbs.  per  acre  at 
jveekly  intervals. 

Granules  should  be  applied  by 
lirplane  from  a  height  of  25-30 
j-eet  above  the  tops  of  the  plants  at 
[iny  time  during  the  day  provided 
ivind  conditions  are  relatively  calm, 
phe  swath  width  should  never  be 
wider  than  the  wingspread  of  the 
liirplane.  Marking  of  swaths  by 
flagging  is  essential. 

Where  bagasse  or  field  trimmings 
pill  be  used  for  livestock  feed  or 
vhere  livestock  will  be  pastured  in 


cane  fields  for  weed  control  ryania 
dust  should  be  used  instead  of  en- 
drin. 

When  to  start — The  first  insecti- 
cide application  should  be  made  only 
after  joints  have  begun  to  form 
and  when  at  least  two  per  cent  of 
the  plants  are  infested  with  young 
larvae  which  have  not  yet  bored 
into  the  stalk.  This  condition  will 
usually  prevail  between  June  10th 
and  30th  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  Sugar  Belt,  and  between  June 
15th  and  July  5th  in  the  northern 
part.  Fields  should  be  checked  at 
weekly  intervals  after  the  first  week 
of  June  to  insure  proper  timing  of 
the  first  application. 

Fields  should  be  checked  in  the 
following  manner.  Examine  at  least 
six  samples  in  each  field.  These 
samples  should  be  approximately  the 
same  distance  apart  and  taken  along 
a  diagonal  across  the  field.  Each 
sample  should  consist  of  50  random- 
ly selected  stalks,  one  stalk  selected 
(without  looking)  from  each  of  50 
locations  one  step  apart  along  a 
single  row  of  cane.  Examine  all 
50  stalks  for  any  external  signs  of 
borer  feeding.  Carefully  dissect  on- 
ly those  stalks  which  have  recent 
feeding  signs  to  determine  whether 
or  not  young  borers  are  present. 
The  first  insecticide  application 
should  be  made  when  two  per  cent 
of  the  plants  (i.e.  an  average  of  one 
stalk  per  sample)  are  found  with 
young  larvae  which  have  not  yet 
bored  into  the  stalk. 

Biological  Control 

Considerable     time     and     money 

have   been   spent  to   investigate   the 

possibility    of    biological    control    of 

the    sugarcane    borer.     There    is    no 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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convincing  evidence  to  show  that  a 
definite  profit  in  dollars  and  cents 
will  result  from  the  release  of  para- 
sites. It  is  possible  that  Tricho- 
gramma  parasites  may  aid  in  sup- 
pressing the  borer  population  late 
in  the  season,  but  high  parasite  pop- 
ulations also  occur  in  fields  where 
no  parasite  releases  are  made. 

Cultural  Practices 

Cultural  practices  are  normal 
farming  operations  which  can  be 
used  to  help  reduce  insect  damage. 
They  are  helpful  but  not  sufficient 
to  control  the  sugarcane  borer.  It 
is  common  sense  to  employ  the  fol- 
lowing measures  when  and  where 
it  is  practical  and  agromically  fea- 
sible to  do  so : 

1.  Plant  borer-free  cane. 

2.  Break  old  fields  in  the  fall  or 
early  spring. 

3.  Harvest  heavily  infested  cane 
as  soon  as  possible. 

4.  Cut  cane  close  to  the  ground 
during  harvest. 

5.  Do  a  thorough  job  of  burning 
cane  trash. 

6.  Scrap  thoroughly  for  field 
clean-up. 

7.  Shave  heavily  infested  summer 
or  fall  planted  cane  and  de- 
stroy plants  by  burning  and 
wrapping  during  the  winter. 

8.  Chopping  and  wrapping  of 
middles  may  destroy  many  of 
the  borers  overwintering  in 
cane  trash. 

Resistant  Varieties 

Some  varieties  of  sugarcane  have 
demonstrated  an  ability  to  with- 
stand or  escape  injury  better  than 
others.  However  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  of  our  present  varieties  could 
escape  appreciable  injury  for  long 
under  conditions  of  high  borer  pres- 
sure. The  use  of  relatively  resistant 
varieties  where  they  are  adapted  or 
otherwise  desirable  may  tend  to  al- 
leviate the  borer  problem  and  some- 
times decrease  the  total  acreage 
that  will  require  insecticide  treat- 
ment. 
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The  following  varieties  are  listel 
in  the  order  of  their  increasing  sus{ 
ceptibility  to  borer  attack  based  o 
bored-joint  data  taken  in  1957. 

Variety 

N.  Co.  310 

C.  P.  43-47,  C.  P.  36-105,  C.  P.  4< 
155 

C.  P.  48-103 

C.  P.  47-193,  C.  P.  36-13 

C.  P.  29-116,  C.  P.  44-101 

Borer  on  Corn 

Corn  should  be  planted  as  earl 
as  possible  to  avoid  injury  from  fl 
sugarcane  borer  since  late  plante 
corn  may  be  severely  injured. 

Corn  should  be  planted  as  far  i 
possible  from  sugarcane  since  borei 
often  move  from  cane  to  corn  an 
back  to  cane. 

ENDRIN  IS  POISONOUS.  HANDL 
IT  WITH  CARE.  FOLLOW  DIRE( 
TIONS  AND  HEED  ALL  PRECAUTION 
ON  THE   CONTAINER  LABEL. 
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IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  128) 
time  will  tell  the  amount  of  dama^ 
we  actually  suffered.  A  good  dei 
depends  on  the  weather  from  hei 
on  out;  cool,  dry  weather  would  t 
very  helpful".  According  to  M 
Vaughn,  temperatures  went  as  lo 
as  22  degrees  in  both  the  easter 
and  western  divisions  of  his  oper; 
tions. 

At  Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  si 
miles  south  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  i 
the  Belle  Glade  area,  temperature 
dipped  to  24  degrees.  At  the  edi 
of  the  lake,  whose  waters  are  su] 
posed  to  temper  the  frigid  air  froi 
the  north  and  west,  the  temperatui 
was  19  degrees  above  zero.  Mr.  fl 
L.  deQuintana,  Executive  Vice  Pre 
ident  of  Okeelanta  said  his  con 
pany  expects  to  grind  all  of  i 
standing  cane.  Despite  the  torrei 
tial  rains  which  have  repeatedly  d 
layed  harvesting  operations,  in  oi 
instance  as  long  as  fourteen  day 
and    the    coldest    weather    in    fifl 
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Bars,  Florida  producers  are  opti- 
listic  and  say  they  have  no  reason 
;  this  time  to  revise  downward 
leir   estimated    production   for   the 


iar. 


si  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page   127) 
High  pressure  lubrication. 
"Knives  for  cutting  top  and  bot- 
>m    of    cane    are    adjustable    from 
rivers  seat. 
Front  end  mounted  on  coil  springs 

to  reduce  frame  twist. 
Cane   carrier  has   side   delivery — 
one  and  two  rows  to  the  heap. 
"Carrier    adjustments    are    made 
rom   drivers   seat  —  Carrier   is   de- 
igned for  wide  or  narrow  rows,  so 
lat  cane  is  always  delivered  evenly 
)  the  heap   row.    All   controls   are 
asily    reached    by   the    operator    of 
le  machine. 

!  Cutting  speed  about  3!/2  miles  per 
hour    (speeds  can  be  varied) 
Cutting  about  150  to  200  tons  of 
cane  per  day. 

(Have  cut  as  many  as  96  tons 
in  3  hours). 
"Machine    can    be    brought    to    a 
ead  stop — this   means   all   forward 
r  reverse  movements,  knives,  gath- 
ring  chains  and  carrier,  by  press- 
lg  on  one  clutch  pedal.    This  is  a 
Ireat  safety  factor. 
!  "Machine  can  be  operated  by  any- 
irie    who    can    operate    a    1%    ton 
ruck.    Any  operator  is  more  compe- 
imt,  if  he  understands  the  growing 
jabits  of  sugar  cane. 
I  "This  machine  has  been  tried  and 
jroven.    Machine  is  built  under  pat- 
fit  Nos.  2458299  and  2648944." 
o 

Up  Front 
With  The  League 

By  A.  W.  DYKERS 

The  Weather 

The  weather.  It  is  the  one  thing 
jiat  everybody  knows  all  about  and, 
jierefore,  the  one  sure  bet  as  a  con- 
versation starter  when  the  talking 
logins   to   lag.     Right   now   we    are 


lagging,     so     lets     talk     about     the 
weather. 

Did  you  ever  in  all  your  born 
days  see  the  likes  of  this  stuff  the 
man  -  in  -  charge  has  been  dishing 
out  lately?  Since  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober, the  only  folks  who  could  half- 
way enjoy  our  climatic  conditions 
are  those  who  prefer  to  travel  by 
boat,  and  here  lately  it  has  been  so 
cold  in  these  parts  that  the  winter 
tourists  are  heading  back  north  to 
get  warm!  Joe  Ferris  says  Florida 
is  all  froze-up  (and  all  shook-up  too, 
we  guess)  and  to  add  insult  to  in- 
jury, just  the  other  day  the  weather- 
man suggested  that  we  stay  close 
to  home  because  the  roads  were 
playing  like  ice  making  machines 
and  better  for  skating  than  driving. 

Then,  to  top  things  off,  it  snowed 
all  day  long  on  the  sugar  cane  fields 
and  on  us  in  New  Orleans — and  all 
this  with  Spring  only  just  around 
the  corner. 

Which  reminds  us  that  Mr.  F. 
Evans  Farwell,  President  of  Milli- 
ken  &  Farwell,  Inc.,  has  made  a 
study  of  the  weather  and  come  up 
with  a  theory  that  March  rainfall 
may  tend  to  indicate  whether  the 
remainder  of  the  year  will  be  on 
the  wet  side  or  the  dry  side. 

Based  on  rainfall  measurements 
at  Smithfield  from  1943  through 
1957,  Mr.  FarwelFs  theory  has 
worked  in  eleven  out  of  15  years. 
For  this  study  he  has  considered  55 
inches  a  "normal"  rainfall  for  the 
year  and  5  inches  a  "normal"  rain- 
fall for  March.  Contact  him  for 
additional  information  and  if  you 
have  a  theory  of  your  own  about 
how  the  weather  behaves,  let  us 
hear   from   you. 

John  M.   Caffery 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  M.  Caffery, 
of  Franklin,  La.  who  passed  away 
on  January  31,  1958  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness.  Mr.  Caffery  was  81 
years  old. 

The  Franklin  Banner-Tribune  re- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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fers  to  Mr.  Caffery  as  a  "civic  lead- 
er" and  a  "philanthropist"  and  we 
are  very  sure  that  he  richly  deserves 
this  acclaim.  To  us,  however,  he 
was  a  reliable  friend  and  a  staunch 
defender  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar  in- 
dustry and  we  will  most  certainly 
miss  him.  We  join  with  the  entire 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  to  extend 
our  deepest  sympathies  to  his  wid- 
ow, his  sons  John  Jr.,  Don  T.  and 
Clegg  and  to  Mrs.  Ward  T.  Jones 
and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Hilliard,  who  are 
his  daughters. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dyker* 


The  Old  Mule 

We  bumped  into  the  old  mule 
ealer,  Oscar  Wilden,  the  other  day 
nd  he  had  a  surprised  look  on  his 
ace.  Inquiry  regarding  his  health 
licited  the  news  that  one  of  the 
igger  sugar  companies  had  called 
im  the  day  before  to  get  a  price 
n  some  sugar  mules  and  he  was 
till  trying  to  recover  from  the 
hock  of  it.  "Imagine,"  he  muttered, 
a  sugar  planter  trying  to  buy 
mles",  and  he  had  a  far  away  look 
1  his  eyes. 

He  was  worried,  too,  because  he 
idn't  have  any  sugar  mules  and  he 
idn't  know  where  to  find  any  sug- 
r  mules   and  this,   we   imagine,   is 

very  embarrassing  situation  for 
n  old  mule  dealer  like  our  friend 
•scar  Wilden  to  be  caught  in. 
i  As  pity  welled  up  inside  us,  we 
ilmost  told  Mr.  Wilden  where  he 
buld  find  our  "Old  Mule",  who  is 
bout  the  only  unmotorized  beast  of 
iurden  left  in  these  parts,  but  our 
'onscience  got  the  best  of  us.  We 
ieasoned  that  our  critter,  with  the 
irice  of  sugar  at  6.05  and  slipping 
last,  was  in  trouble  enough  already. 
:  So  we  wished  Mr.  Wilden  the  best 
f  luck  and  took  our  leave. 
I  A  mule  dealer  with  no  sugar 
lules — times  have  really  changed, 
aven't  they? 

Hearing  Held 

The  Mill  Marketing  Allotment 
fearing  was  held  as  per  schedule 
jn  Tuesday,  February  25th,  in  the 
ig  Robert  E.  Lee  meeting  room  of 
he  Monteleone  Hotel,  New  Orleans. 
i'Ome  fifty  folk  representing  the 
.-ouisiana  sugar  industry,  and  six 
If  our  Florida  friends,  were  present 


when  Mr.  John  Curry,  presiding  for 
the  Government,  called  the  meeting 
to  order  exactly  at  the  appointed 
hour  of  10  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Other  Government  experts  attend- 
ing the  meeting  were  Messrs  Her- 
bert G.  Folken,  Chief  of  the  Quota 
and  Allotment  Branch,  his  assistant, 
Donald  M.  Swartz ;  Harry  M.  Frohne, 
a  Government  attorney,  and  last, 
but  by  no  means  least,  Mr.  Law- 
rence W.  Myers,  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Branch  of  the  USDA. 

The  gentlemen  from  Florida  were 
Charles  E.  Wetherald,  President  of 
the  U.  S.  Sugar  Corporation  along 
with  Harry  T.  Vaughn,  Executive 
Vice  President,  Forest  P.  Tralles, 
General  Counsel,  and  Otis  A.  Jones, 
Assistant  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
big  Florida  Corporation,  together 
with  Manuell  de  Quintana,  Vice- 
President,  and  George  Salley,  Secre- 
tary, of  the  Okeelanta  Sugar  Re- 
finery. Mr.  Vaughn  was  also  repre- 
senting the  Fellsmere  Factory  and 
Refinery  at  the  Hearing.  Joe  Fer- 
ris, of  Washington  fame,  also  at- 
tended the  meeting. 

Mill  Marketing  Allotments  hear- 
ings for  the  Domestic  Cane  Sugar 
Industry  are  not  what  they  used  to 
be;  a  fact  that  we  are  sure  every- 
one concerned  is  more  than  pleased 
to  admit.  It  wasn't  too  many  years 
ago  when  angry  men  were  popping 
up  all  over  the  room  to  offer  stren- 
uous objections  to  this  or  that  pro- 
posal, and  the  Florida  people  and 
the  Louisiana  people  were  about  as 
far  apart  as  the  poles. 

On  the  25th,  however,  the  very 
able  Chairman  of  Louisiana's  Mill 
(Continued  on  page   138) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEI 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Two  Important  Sugar  Cane 
Meetings  For  March 


On  March  6  the  American  Socie- 
ty of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists  will 
hold  their  Annual  Meeting.  The 
meeting  will  take  place  in  the  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium,  880  V  e  r  r  e  t 
Street,  Houma,  Louisiana,  beginning 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Warren  Harang,  Chairman  of 
the  Agricultural  Section  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  Mr.  James  McNamara, 
Chairman  of  the  Manufacturing  Sec- 
tion of  the  Society,  have  a  very  in- 
teresting program  arranged.  The 
Agricultural  Section  will  be  held  in 
the  morning  and  the  Manufacturing 
Section  will  be  held  after  lunch. 

After  the  meeting  the  Society  will 
have  a  banquet.  The  banquet  will  be 
held  at  Booty's  Southerner  in  Hou- 
ma (the  old  Country  Club)  and  will 
begin  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Barker,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  invites  and  en- 
courages all  members  to  attend. 

On  Tuesday,  March  25,  the  Con- 
tact Committee  of  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League,  will  hold  its 
Annual  Spring  Meeting  at  L.S.U. 
The  scientists  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Experiment  Station  will  tell  of  the 
work  conducted  during  the  past 
year  as  well  as  the  work  planned 
for  the  future. 

These  researchers  work  for  the 
interest  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry all  during  the  year  and  they 
look  forward  to  having  not  only  the 
members  of  the  Contact  Committee 
present  at  the  meeting,  but  as  many 
sugar  cane  farmers  as  can  possibly 
get  to  Baton   Rouge  on  that  day. 

Sugar  cane  growers  should  make 
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their  plans  now  to  attend  this  i 
important  informative  m  e  e  t  i  n 
Hear  the  up  -  to  -  date  informatk 
from  the  men  who  do  the  researc 
Ask  them  questions.  Prove  to  the 
that  the  sugar  industry  is  gratef 
for  their  work. 

Dr.  Charles  Upp,  Director  of  tl 
Louisiana  State  Experiment  Statio 
and  Mr.  Malcolm  Duhe,  Chairm* 
of  the  League's  Contact  Committe 
have  an  interesting  program  a 
ranged  and  they  invite  all  eai 
farmers  to  attend. 

The  schedule  for  the  program  w 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  Tl 
Sugar  Bulletin.  Watch  for  it.  Chei 
to  see  if  every  subject  on  the  pr 
gram  is  not  aimed  toward  helph 
the  sugar  cane  grower  produce  mo 
cane  per  acre  or  more  money  p 
acre. 

One  thing  of  interest  that  will 
fully  covered  in  this  meeting  is  t: 
new  insecticide,  endrin,  now  recoi 
mended  by  L.S.U.  and  the  U.S.D. 
for  the  control  of  the  sugarca 
borer.  Interesting  reports  will  al 
be  given  on  fertilizers,  varietk 
drainage  and  deep  tillage,  sugarca 
breeding,  cost  studies  on  sugarca 
farms,  and  disease  control  includii 
the  stunting  disease. 

The  attendance  at  these  meetin 
has  been  very  good  in  the  past, 
lot  of  credit  is  due  the  Coun 
Agents.  They  have  encourag 
growers  to  get  together  to  drive 
the  meetings.  They  have  also  tak 
many  farmers  along  with  them.  T 
great  service  rendered  by  the 
Agents  in  all  phases  of  agricultu 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


7lorida  Harvest  Continues  Three 
Months  After  Freeze 

The  vast  fields  of  sugar  cane  in 
le  Everglades,  usually  so  lush  and 
reen  with  picturesque  plume-like 
owers,  are  brown,  withered,  and 
^ared  by  the  cold.  The  icy  blasts  of 
•ecember,  repeated  in  January  and 
gain  in  February,  have  destroyed 
11  vestige  of  green  in  the  fields. 
They  look  like  last  year's  corn 
ields,"  said  a  visitor  from  Iowa. 

But  do  not  let  the  dark  clouds 
lat  hover  over  the  Everglades  cane 
ields  fool  you — because  they  do 
ave  a  silver  lining.  Each  day, 
rews  of  men  and  machines  go  into 
le  fields  and  each  night  trainloads 
f  sugar  cane  go  to  the  mills  for 
rinding.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
)liage  and  terminal  buds  of  the 
ine  have  been  frozen — some  since 
irly  December,  1957 — the  harvest 
oes  on;  the  hundreds  of  agricultur- 
(  workers  are  keeping  their  jobs 
fid  when  pay  days  arrive,  thou- 
mds  of  dollars  are  spent  with  the 
utchers,  the  bakers,  and  the  gaso- 
|ne   station    operators    to    maintain 

high  American  standard  of  living 
l  the  area.  This  is  in  contrast  to 
le  other  agricultural  crops  which 
ere  total  losses  the  moment  the 
rst  freeze  struck,  throwing  thou- 
iinds  of  workers  out  of  employment, 
ugar  producers  in  the  Everglades 
rea  have  offered  work  to  any  and 
|11  able  bodied  men  who  want  work, 
ihe  offer  was  made  through  the 
j.  S.  Employment  Service  in  Belle 
|lade  and  Pahokee,  where  the  vege- 


table crops  were  completely  wiped 
out  by  the  freezes.  Continued  cold, 
dry  weather  will  help  preserve  the 
cane  in  its  present  state  and  will 
prolong  the  harvest  season.  As  yet, 
most  of  the  cane  shows  no  great 
damage,  and  sucrose  yields  are  al- 
most unbelievably  high.  Testing 
goes  on  continuously  in  the  fields  to 
detect  fermentation  which  first  be- 
gins in  the  leaves  and  tops.  So  far 
the  unusually  cold  weather  has  re- 
tarded fermentation. 

Nearly  three  months  after  the 
first  freeze  the  Florida  harvest  is 
still  in  full  swing  and  the  mills  will 
continue  to  operate  as  long  as  there 
is  cane  to  grind.  Our  hat  is  off  to 
those  hardy  pioneers  of  sugar  cane 
breeding  who  stuck  to  their  jobs, 
despite  adverse  criticism,  to  develop 
varieties  of  cane  which  are  resis- 
tant to  low  temperatures  and  which 
retain  a  high  percentage  of  sucrose 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
after  the  cane  has  been  frozen. 
Research  and  Marketing  Committee 

Meet  in  Puerto  Rico 

Members  of  the  Sugar  Research 
and  Marketing  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture met  in  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  February  24  through  28.  The 
members  and  their  wives  enjoyed 
a  grand  tour  of  the  Caribbean  area. 
They  visited  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic  before  going  to 
Puerto  Rico.  They  were  the  guests 
of  the  sugar  industry  in  each  coun- 
try visited. 


:    often    times    overlooked    by    the 
jublic  and  is  only  fitting  that  some- 
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one  should  occasionally  call  attention 
to  their  work. 
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1958  FERTILIZER  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  SUGARCANI 

(Prepared  jointly  by  M.  B.  Sturgis  and  David  Byrnside  of  L.  S.  U. 
and  Lester  Davidson  of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.) 


Fertilizer  recommendations  for 
sugar  cane  were  prepared  jointly 
by  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Sugar  Sta- 
tion, Houma,  Louisiana. 

To  plant  cane  on  light  and  medi- 
um textured  soils  apply  40  to  60 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  by  use 
of  any  of  the  common  carriers.  On 
heavy  textured  soils  apply  60  to  80 
pounds  of  nitrogen.  Where  the  green 
weight  of  legumes  turned  under 
ahead  of  planting  cane  is  as  much 
as  8  to  10  tons  per  acre,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  fertilize  plant  cane.  In 
most  cases  the  yields  of  legumes  are 
not  this  high.  Where  poor  legume 
growth  has  been  observed,  responses 
to  P2O5  and  K2O  can  be  expected. 

On  stubble  cane  on  the  medium 
textured  to  heavy  alluvial  soils  of 
the  Mississippi  or  Red  River  bot- 
toms, use  80  to  100  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  acre.  Where  known  defici- 
encies of  phosphorus  and  potassium 
exist,  which  is  usually  in  the  very 
fine  sandy  loam  and  silt  types,  25 
to  40  pounds  of  P2O5  and  40  to  60 
pounds  of  K2O  should  be  applied  in 
addition  to  nitrogen.  In  some  cases 
the  plant  food  may  be  supplied  by 


the  application  of  500  pounds  0 
4-8-12,  5-10-15  or  0-14-14  per  acr 
supplemented  with  60  to  100  pound 
of  nitrogen  from  either  solid  0 
liquid  materials. 

To  stubble  cane  on  the  mediur 
to  light  textured  soils  of  Pleistocen 
Mississippi  Terraces,  which  area 
are  largely  west  of  the  Teche  an 
include  the  Richland,  Olivier  an 
Iberia  soils  series,  apply  80  to  10 
pounds  of  N,  25  to  40  pounds  0 
P2O5  and  40  to  60  pounds  of  K2O. 

Nitrogen  may  be  supplied  fror 
any  commonly  available  solid  0 
liquid  material.  Where  anhydrou 
ammonia  is  being  used  to  s.uppl. 
nitrogen,  minerals  may  be  applie 
either  before  the  ammonia  or  in  th 
same  operation  from  hoppers  mounl 
ed  on  the  sides  of  the  tractor.  Th 
practice  of  splitting  applications  0 
nitrogen  to  stubble  cane  on  mediui 
textured  soils  where  as  much  as  8 
or  more  pounds  of  nitrogen  is  ap 
plied  is  proving  profitable  in  soin 
cases.  Half  of  the  nitrogen  can  b 
applied  four  inches  deep  in  th 
middles  at  the  last  cultivation.  Arr 
monia  and  other  highly  soluble  cai 
riers  of  nitrogen  are  especiall 
adaptable  to  split  applications. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  135) 
Marketing  Allotment  Committee, 
Mr.  W.  S.  Chadwick,  read  a  pre- 
pared recommendation,  which  was 
endorsed  by  Mr.  Vaughn  for  the 
U.  S.  Sugar  Corporation  and  Fels- 
mere,  and  by  Mr.  Salley  for  Okee- 
lanta,  and  the  meeting  was  over. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  we 
think  it  fitting  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr. 
Folken,  the  Chief,  and  to  the  other 
Government  men  representing  the 
Sugar  Branch  of  the  USDA,  for 
their  conduct  of  the  Hearing.  They 
are  "old  pros"  and  acted  accord- 
ingly, 


In  the  final  analysis,  however,  th 
bulk  of  the  credit  for  the  harmon 
ous  meeting  must  go  to  Mr.  Chac 
wick  and  his  Mill  Marketing  Allol 
ment  Committee.  The  preliminar 
work  of  this  Committee  brougl: 
about  the  agreement  among  all  th 
mills  that  was  necessary  to  avoid 
controversy  at  the  Hearing.  W 
will  print  Mr.  Chadwick's  testimon 
in  the  next  issue  of  The  Sugar  Bu 
letin. 

Pricing  Period  Ends 

On  Thursday,  February  27tl 
1958,    at    2    P.M.    central    standar 
time,    the    1957-58    Louisiana    Pri< 
(Continued  on  page   143) 
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ECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  JOHNSON 

GRASS  AND  OTHER  WEEDS  IN  SUGARCANE 

Ernest  R.  Stamper  and  S.  J.  P.  Chilton,  Department  of  Plant  Pathology, 
Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 


The  use  of  chemicals  in  the  con- 
ol  of  weeds  in  sugarcane  fields 
is  become  standard  procedure  in 
Duisiana.  Since  the  effective  con- 
ol  of  Johnson  grass  has  been  the 
ost  pressing  weed  problem  on  a 
rge  number  of  plantations,  re- 
larch  has  emphasized  more  effici- 
lt  and  cheaper  methods  of  control- 
rig  this  pest,  and  recommendations 
ress  the  control  of  Johnson  grass. 

Johnson  Grass  Control 

Fallow  Ploiving:  Where  fields  are 
ifested  with  Johnson  grass  there  is 
d  substitute  for  fallow  plowing  to 
.11  the  large  plants  and  rhizomes 
"om  the  preceding  stubble  crop, 
his  requires  six  to  eight  thorough 
.owings  and  should  be  done  on  all 
ind  to  be  planted  to  sugarcane 
here  Johnson  grass  is  present, 
lugarcane  should  not  be  planted 
*hind  corn  grown  the  same  year. 
;  Plant  cane  crop :  In  most  areas 
|here  Johnson  grass  occurs  a  chem- 
al  control  program  is  essential  to 
jrevent  reinfestation  of  the  plant 
line  by  Johnson  grass  seedlings, 
jhe  amount  of  reinfestation  depends 
jrimarily  on  the  number  of  seed  in 
jie  ground  and  varies  from  planta- 
in to  plantation,  but  usually  where 
Irge  amounts  of  Johnson  grass  oc- 
•ir  in  a  stubble  crop,  considerable 
lumbers  of  seed  are  produced,  and 
iin  be  expected  to  reinfest  the  suc- 
keding  plant  cane  crop. 
\all  Treatment:  (For  cane  planted 
[ugust  1  to  October  15). 
i  1.  Roll  or  cultipack  top  of  row 
jnmediately  after  planting  and  cov- 
ping  the  cane.  This  is  done  to  have 
i  smooth  firm  surface  for  the  chem- 
|-al  spray. 

!  2.  Apply  one  lb.  acid  equivalent  of 
le  amine  salt  of  2,  4-D  on  a  band 
3"  wide  on  top  of  the  row. 
3.  Approximately  three  weeks  la- 
ir, or  after  a   rain,   apply  4  to   7 


lbs.  per  acre  of  sodium  TCA  (90%) 
on  a  band  24"  wide.  The  rate  per 
acre  will  depend  on  the  number  of 
Johnson  grass  seedlings  which  have 
escaped  the  first  spraying  with  2, 
4-D. 

4.  Cultivate  the  middles  and  sides 
of  rows  as  needed. 

5.  One  rogueing  is  recommended 
to  remove  Johnson  grass  plants  com- 
ing from  rhizomes  which  have  sur- 
vived the  fallow  plowing  program 
or  from  seedlings  which  have  es- 
caped the  chemical  spray. 

6.  Dalapon  should  not  be  used  on 
plant  cane  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
regardless  of  the  infestation. 
Spring  Treatment: 

Shaved  Plant  Cane 

1.  Apply  4  lbs.  sodium  TCA 
(90%)  on  drill  in  24"  to  30"  band 
immediately  after  shaving  and  off- 
barring. 

2.  Apply  the  same  amount  of  so- 
dium TCA  as  above  plus  1  lb.  acid 
equivalent  of  the  amine  salt  of 
2,  4-D  on  drill  in  24"  to  30"  band, 
one  month  later  or  immediately  af- 
ter fertilizing, 

3.  Rogue  as  necessary  to  remove 
Johnson  grass  plants  which  have  es- 
caped the  control  program. 

Not  Shaved  Plant  Cane 

1.  Spray  with  1  lb.  2, 4-D  acid 
equivalent  on  24"  to  30"  drill  as 
soon  as  practical,  usually  in  Febru- 
ary. 

2.  Apply  4  lbs.  TCA  plus  1  lb. 
Dalapon  as  directed  spray  (two  noz- 
zles per  row)  on  the  grass  between 
offbarring  and  fertilizing  the  cane. 

Shaved  or  Not  Shaved 

1.  A  late  application,  after  ferti- 
lizing, of  2  lbs.  Dalapon  as  a  di- 
rected spray  with  two  nozzles  per 
row  may  be  desirable  if  grasses  are 
present. 

2.  Apply  2  lbs.  acid  equivalent  of 
the  amine  salt  of  2,  4-D  as  a  blan- 
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ket  spray    (the  whole  area)    imme- 
diately after  layby. 

3.  A  careful  rogueing  of  Johnson 
grass  plants  after  layby  has  been 
found  to  be  of  value. 

4.  If  application  is  made  by  aero- 
plane, 1  to  lVo  lbs.  amine  2, 4-D 
acid  equivalent  has  been  found  ef- 
fective for  tievine  control  in  both 
plant  and  stubble  cane. 

Shaved  Stubble  Cane 
The  following  program  is  recom- 
mended in  stubble  cane  known  to 
be  badly  infested  with  Johnson 
grass,  and  in  all  stubble  cane  from 
plant  cane  in  a  Johnson  grass  con- 
trol program. 

1.  Shave,  offbarr,  and  if  possible 
use  a  rotary  hoe  or  stubble  digger. 

2.  Apply  11  lbs.  of  sodium  TCA 
(90%)  plus  1  lb.  acid  equivalent  of 
the  amine  salt  of  2,  4-D  in  a  24"  to 
30"  wide  band  on  the  drill.  To  be 
effective  this  spraying  should  be 
made  immediately  after  shaving  and 
offbarring  and  before  the  Johnson 
grass  rhizomes  have  sprouted.  Three 
nozzles  per  row  should  be  used  in 
spraying.  The  two  outside  nozzles 
should  be  adjusted  to  cover  the 
sides  and  the  bottom  of  the  bar 
furrow. 

3.  If  needed,  apply  4  to  5  lbs.  of 
sodium  Dalapon  (85%  Dowpon)  af- 
ter the  cane  is  fertilized  and  when 
the  Johnson  grass  is  8"  to  10"  high. 

Not  Shaved  Stubble  Cane 

1.  Spray  with  1  lb.  acid  equiva- 
lent amine  2,  4-D  before  offbarring 
as  soon  as  practical,  usually  Febru- 
ary. 

2.  If  Johnson  grass  or  Bermuda 
grass  is  the  main  problem,  spray 
with  7  lbs.  TCA  plus  2  pounds  Dala- 
pon per  acre  on  the  drill  after  off- 
barring and  before  fertilizing  the 
cane. 

3.  Apply  2  lbs.  acid  equivalent  of 
the  amine  salt  of  2,  4-D  per  acre  as 
a  blanket  spray  immediately  after 
layby  on  both  shaved  and  not  shaved 
cane. 

Spot  Treatment 
Spot    treatment    rather    than    the 
above   program    is    recommended 


where  less  than  an  average  of  onj 
stool  of  Johnson  grass  is  seed  heac| 
ing  every  50  ft.  of  row  and  seec' 
lings  are  known  to  be  relatively  few 

1.  Apply  1  lb.  acid  equivalent  c 
the  amine  salt  of  2, 4-D  per  acr 
on  24"  to  30"  band  on  drill,  eithej 
after  shaving,  or  if  cane  is  nci 
shaved,  early  in  the  season  or  whel 
offbarring  is  done. 

2,  Spot  spray  the  Johnson  gras 
plants  when  they  can  be  seen  abov 
the  cane,  with  one  of  the  four  fo 
lowing  solutions : 

a.  1  to  iy2  lbs.  of  sodium  chlorat 
plus  V2  to  %  lb.  of  calcium  chlorid 
per  gallon  of  water. 

b.  %  lb.  of  90%  sodium  TCA  pe| 
gallon  of  water. 

c.  14  lb.  of  85%  sodium  Dalapoj 
per  gallon  of  water. 

d.  M>  lb.  of  TCA  plus  14  lb.  0 
Dalapon. 

Any  of  the  above  solutions  will  ki. 
Johnson  grass  plants.  It  is  neces 
sary  that  the  Johnson  grass  plant 
be  covered  with  the  spray  solutior 
Ditchbanks  and  Headlands 
Infested  With  Johnson  Grass 

1.  Spray  at  the  rate  of  60 
pounds  per  acre  of  sodium  chlorat 
plus  300  lbs.  of  calcium  chloride  i: 
400  gallons  of  water.  Spray  whe. 
Johnson  grass  is  beginning  to  flow 
er. 

2.  Spot  spray  with  the  s  a  m 
strength  solution  any  plants  whic 
were  originally  missed  or  were  no 
killed  by  the  first  chemical  treat 
ment. 

Chemical   Weed   Control   in 

Sugarcane   Where   Johnson   Grass 

is  Not  a  Problem 

In  areas  where  Johnson  gras 
seedlings  are  not  a  big  problem  bu 
other  grasses  and  broadleafed  weed 
occur,  the  recommendations  fo 
Johnson  grass  seedling  control  ii 
plant  cane  using  the  TCA,  2, 4-1 
treatment  give  good  results. 

In  areas  where  grass  is  not  | 
problem  and  broadleafed  weeds  ar 
the  main  problem,  follow  the  sam 
steps  recommended  for  Johnso; 
grass   seedling   control   using   2, 4-1 
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lone,  and  leaving  TCA  out  of  the 
pray  solution. 

If  grasses  are  a  problem  late  in 
le  season  before  layby  a  directed 
pray  of  2  lbs.  of  Dalapon  sprayed 
n  the  grass  with  two  nozzles  per 
3W  has  been  effective  in  plant  and 
tubble  cane.  These  nozzles  should 
e  adjusted  to  cover  the  grass  and 
)  keep  the  spray  off  the  sugarcane 
saves. 

Dalapon 
Sodium  2,  2-dichloropropionic  acid) 

Among  several  chemicals  tried  on 

field  scale  in  the  1955,  1956  and 
957  growing  seasons,  Dalapon 
tood  out  as  a  herbicide  for  killing 
ohnson  grass  in  stubble  cane.  It 
lso  appeared  promising  in  control- 
ng  Bermuda  grass. 

Experiments  made  from  1954 
irough  1957,  indicated  that  the  ap- 
lication  rate  of  Dalapon  for  effec- 
ve  Johnson  grass  control  in  stubble 
ane  was  4  to  5  lbs.  of  the  commer- 
ial  product  (85%  sodium  salt). 
>alapon  was  toxic  to  sugarcane  in 
11  tests  where  over  6  lbs.  per  acre 
f  the  chemical  were  used  on  the 
rill.  The  tests  from  1954  through 
957  also  indicated  that  better  re- 
ults  were  obtained  with  Dalapon 
rtien  applied  following  an  early 
pplication  of  11  lbs.  of  TCA,  when 
he  stubble  cane  was  shaved  and 
ffbarred.  One  application  of  Dala- 
on  at  4  lbs.  per  acre  when  applied 
fter  the  Johnson  grass  had  sprout- 
d  in  the  stubble  gave  good  results 
i  killing  Johnson  grass  in  most  of 
he  tests.  The  germination  of  stub- 
le  cane  is  retarded  when  Johnson 
rass  is  present  and  this  prevents 
he  early  suckering  of  the  shoots 
nd  reduces  the  number  of  stalks 
er  acre  with  a  corresponding  re- 
uction  in  yield. 

In  tests  where  the  stubble  cane 
ras  shaved,  offbarred  and  sprayed 
'ith  11  lbs.  of  TCA  plus  1  lb.  of 
,  4-D  the  cane  germinated  and 
uckered  well,  as  the  TCA  held  back 
he  Johnson  grass  until  May  or 
bout  the  time  fertilizer  was  applied. 
In  some   years   the   TCA   treatment 


has  given  a  very  high  level  of  con- 
trol, while  in  other  years  its  effec- 
tiveness has  been  reduced  by  dry 
weather.  If  Johnson  grass  has  come 
in  after  the  TCA  treatment,  Dala- 
pon at  4  to  5  lbs.  per  acre  should 
be  applied. 

A  late  application  of  2  to  21/1>  lbs. 
of  85%  Dalapon  has  given  good  re- 
sults when  applied  on  plant  cane 
for  the  control  of  Bermuda  grass, 
redroot  or  red  bottom  grass,  as  well 
as  other  grasses.  The  center  nozzle 
should  be  closed  or  removed  from 
this  application  and  the  two  out- 
side nozzles  adjusted  to  direct  the 
spray  on  the  grass  and  not  on  the 
tops  of  the  sugarcane. 
Wild  Lettuce 

In  recent  years  the  weed  known 
as  wild  lettuce  has  been  increasing 
on  many  sugarcane  farms.  Research 
has  been  started  on  the  control  of 
this  weed  by  the  Department  of 
Plant  Pathology.  While  consider- 
ably more  data  are  needed,  prelimi- 
nary trials  indicate  Silvex  will  give 
better  control  than  other  chemicals 
tried.  If  interested  in  trying  this 
chemical  in  the  control  of  wild  let- 
tuce, 1  lb.  or  1  quart  per  acre  of 
Silvex  should  be  applied  when  the 
wild  lettuce  is  10  to  12  inches  high. 
This  amount  of  Silvex  is  safe  in 
sugarcane.  A  repeated  application 
of  the  same  material  at  the  same 
rate  may  be  needed  under  some  con- 
ditions. The  material  may  be  pur- 
chased under  the  trade  names  of 
Kuron,  Propon  4  and  possibly 
others. 

Caution  in  Using  Chemical 
Herbicides 

It  must  be  remembered  that  all 
herbicides  are  more  or  less  toxic 
to  plants. 

2,  4-D  is  a  particularly  dangerous 
chemical  when  used  carelessly.  Many 
plants  such  as  cotton  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  2,  4-D  and  can  be  injured  by 
drift  from  spray  solutions  used  in 
cane  fields.  The  use  of  2, 4-D  in 
cotton  growing  areas  should  be  re- 
stricted to  early  spring  before  the 
cotton  is  planted  or  to  the  fall  after 
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cotton  has  been  harvested. 

Sodium  chlorate  is  flammable  and 
is  hazardous  when  used  carelessly. 
It  should  never  be  used  unless  cal- 
cium chloride  is  added  as  a  safener. 
Smoking  or  open  flames  should  not 
be  permitted  around  sodium  chlor- 
ate, and  clothing  should  be  changed 
after  use  of  this  chemical. 

TCA  will  burn  the  skin  when  not 
diluted.  Care  in  handling  this  chem- 
ical is  important.  Spray  equipment 
should  be  thoroughly  washed  after 
each  spray  application  is  made. 

Dalapon  is  a  very  strong  herbi- 
cide and  excess  amounts  in  sugar- 
cane may  cause  severe  stunting  es- 
pecially on  varieties  other  than  C.  P. 
36-105  and  C.  P.  44-101.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  in  applying  only  the 
amounts  recommended.  Also  the 
time  of  application  is  important. 
Johnson  grass  should  be  8-10  inches 
high  when  Dalapon  is  applied  in 
stubble  cane.  The  Johnson  grass 
should  not  be  in  bloom  when  Dala- 


pon is  used.  Also,  since  Dalapo: 
does  not  control  broadleafed  weeds! 
2,  4-D  should  be  used  with  it. 

SUMMARY 

Johnson  Grass  Control  in 

Sugarcane 

Plant  Cane 

Fall  treatment 

1.  Roll  or  pack  the  tops  of  th 
rows  after  planting  and  covering. 

2.  Apply  one  pound  or  one  quar 
of  amine  2,  4-D    (40%   acid  2,  4-D) 

3.  Apply  4  to  7  pounds  of  sodiur! 
TCA   (90%)   after  a  rain  if  needed 

4.  Cultivate  the  sides  of  the  rowi 
and  remove  Johnson  grass  plant 
that  have  survived  the  fallow  plow 
ing. 

Spring  treatment 

1.  Apply  4  pounds  sodium 
on  the  drill  immediately  after 
ing  and  offbarring. 

2.  Apply    4    pounds    sodium 
plus  1  lb.  acid  equivalent  2,  4-D  on 
month    later    or    immediately    afte 
fertilizing. 


sha\ 


TCi 


GET  DEPENDABLE  CONTROL   WITH 

CHIPMAN 

WEED  &  GRASS  KILLERS 


2,  4-D  AMINE:  For  selective  spraying  of  Johnson  grass  seedlings; 
also  alligator  weed  and  other  susceptible  broadleaved  weeds  in  sugarcane. 
Applied  spring  and  fall. 

ATLACIDE:  The  safer  chlorate  .  .  .  kills  Johnson  grass;  other  weeds 
and  grasses  along  headlands,  in  ditches  and  other  non-crop  areas.  Backed 
by  years  of  outstanding  results.    Applied  as  a  spray. 

SODIUM    TCA:        For  control   of  Johnson   grass   in   sugarcane. 


Write  for  Information 
CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO. 


Box  272  D 
Pasadena.  Texas 
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3.  Remove  missed  plants  and  ap- 
y  a  layby  spray  of  2  lbs.  2,  4-D 
anket  (the  whole  area)  after  lay- 
r  for  tievines  and  broadleaf  weeds. 

Stubble  Cane 

1.  Shave,  offbar,  and  spray  with 
.  lbs.  of  sodium  TCA   (90%)   plus 

lb.  acid  equivalent  2,  4-D  on  the 
•ill. 

2.  Apply  4  to  5  lbs.  of  Dalapon 
'ter  the  cane  is  fertilized  and  the 
>hnson  grass  is  not  over  8  to  10 
ches  high,  if  needed. 

3.  If  stubble  cane  is  not  shaved, 
►ray  before  offbarring  with  1  lb. 
:id  equivalent  (1  quart)  per  acre 
l  the  24"  to  30"  drill,  then  apply 
!ter  offbarring  and  before  fertiliz- 
g  either: 

7  lbs.  TCA  plus  2  lbs.  Dalapon, 

or 

4  lbs.  Dalapon  alone  for  grass 

control. 

4.  Apply  2  lbs.  acid  equivalent 
4-D  blanket  (the  whole  area)  af- 
r  layby  for  tievine  and  broadleaf 
eeds. 


vember  21st,  and  the  last  quotation 
of  the  season  was  13  cents. 

The  season's  average  price  of 
blackstrap  is  12.6885  and  this  is  13.05 
cents  a  gallon  less  than  the  average 
for  the  1956-57  season. 


P  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  138) 
[g  Period  completed  its  twenty 
eek  course  and  another  Louisiana 
sason  was  ready  for  the  history 
)oks.  At  the  end  of  this  report  we 
*e  printing  the  official  weekly 
/erage  prices  of  both  raw  sugar 
id  blackstrap  molasses. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  pricing 
*riod  began  with  a  weekly  average 
>r  raws  of  6.14,  advanced  to  6.30 
>r  the  week  ending  October  24th, 
umped  to  a  low  of  6.05  on  Novem- 
ir  21st  and  that  the  average  for 
ie  week  ending  February  27th  is 
07. 

The  season's  average  price  of 
iws  is  6.1287,  which  is  4.96  cents  a 
mdred  pounds  less  than  the  aver- 
se for  the  1956-57  season. 
!  The  high  for  the  season  on  black- 
jrap  molasses  was  the  14  cent  quo- 
|:tion  for  the  first  week  ending 
jctober  17th :  the  low  was  the  10.80 
flotation  for  the  week  ending  No- 


Weekly  Average  Prices 

The  weekly  average  prices  issued 
by    the    Louisiana    Sugar    Exchange 
since  the  start  of  the  1957-58  pric- 
ing period  have  been  as  follows : 
Week  ending  October   17,    1957 

Raws  6.14,  Blackstrap  14.00 
Week  ending  October  24,    1957 

Raws  6.30,  Blackstrap  13.45 
Week  ending  October  31,    1957 

Raws  6.22,  Blackstrap  12.85 
Week  ending  November  7,  1957 

Raws  6.11,  Blackstrap  12.06 
Week  ending  November  14,  1957 

Raws  6.06,  Blackstrap  11.05 
Week  ending  November  21,  1957 

Raws  6.05,  Blackstrap  10.80 
Week  ending  November  28,  1957 

Raws    6.11,    Blackstrap    11.37 
W7eek  ending  December  5,  1957 

Raws  6.17,  Blackstrap  12.21 
Week  ending  December  12,  1957 

Raws  6.16,  Blackstrap  12.99 
Week  ending  December  19,  1957 

Raws  6.08,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  ending  December  26,  1957 

Raws  6.08,  Blackstrap  13.01 
Week  ending  January  2,   1958 

Raws  6.105,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  ending  January  9,   1958 

Raws  6.09,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  ending  January  16,   1958 

Raws   6:10,   Blackstrap   13.00 
Week  ending  January  23,   1958 

Raws    6.15,    Blackstrap    13.00 
Week  ending  January  30,   1958 

Raws    6.14,    Blackstrap    12.98 
Week  ending  February  6,   1958 

Raws  6.12,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  ending  February  13,  1958 

Raws  6.15,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  ending  February  20,  1958 

Raws  6.17,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  ending  February  27,  1958 

Raws  6.07,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Average  for  the  1957-58  Season 

Raws  6.1287,  Blackstrap  12.6885 
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Johnson  Grass? 


(in  non-crop  areas) 


/ 


KILLITFASTand    / 


EAS  Y  with  amazing  new      *  ^ ,  \* 

HCA      "r 


i 


;■_,. 


Dramatic  demonstration  of  HCA's  effec- 
tiveness—a single  application  on  test 
area  gave  season- long  control  of  John- 
son grass. 


Now  you  can  get  "sure-shot"  control 
of  Johnson  grass  and  other  grassy 
weeds  in  non-crop  areas— with  General 
Chemical's  new  HCA  Weed  Killers. 

Immediate  results 

HCA  "kills  back"  top  growth  in  from 
12  to  48  hours  after  spraying.  Weeds 
start  to  wilt  within  3  hours.  Complete- 
ness of  coverage  can  be  checked  before 
leaving  area. 

When  used  as  directed,  the  first  appli- 
cation of  HCA  kills  all  surface  growth 
.  .  .  kills  up  to  90%  of  root  growth! 

How  HCA  works 

HCA  does  this  big  job  by  "teaming 


up"  with  ordinary  weed  oils.  It  gives 
a  terrific  increase  in  weed  oil  effective- 
ness while,  at  the  same  time,  it  kills 
roots  and  prevents  regrowth. 

Easy  to  use,  economical 

HCA  comes  in  two  forms,  both  low  in 
cost  and  easy  to  apply.  HCA  Weed 
Killer  Concentrate— gives  excellent  re- 
sults with  any  low  aromatic  oil.  HCA 
Weed  Killer— a  ready-to-use  spray 
product. 

See  your  dealer 

Now's  the  time  to  get  rid  of  Johnson 
grass.  Use  HCA  — the  latest  develop- 
ment in  weed  killers.  See  your  dealer. 
Ask  him  for  free  folder— or  write  to: 


GENERAL    CHEMICAL    DIVISION 

ALLIED    CHEMICAL    &     DYE    CORPORATION 
40  Rector  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

SOUTHERN   OFFICES: 

Atlanta,  Ga.   •   Birmingham,  Ala.   •  Charlotte,  N.  C.   •  Cleveland,  Miss. 
Houston,  Texas    •    Jacksonville,  Fla.    •    St.   Louis,  Mo.    •    Baltimore,  Md. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dyker* 


Technologists  Elect 

The  American  Society  of  Sugar 
lane  Technologists  held  its  annual 
leeting  in  Houma  on  March  6th  and 
lected  Alvin  L.  Dugas,  who  certainly 
eeds  no  introduction  to  the  readers 
f  The  Sugar  Bulletin,  to  be  the  new 
resident  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Dugas 
\  a  pest  control  consultant  now,  but 
3r  years  he  served  the  Louisiana 
agar  industry  as  the  borer  control 
lan  on  the  staff  of  the  Louisiana 
tate  Experiment. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  meet- 
\g  were  Feltus  Leake,  of  Baton 
.ouge,  1st  Vice-President;  Warren  J. 
[arang,  Jr.,  of  Thibodaux,  2nd  Vice- 
resident;  and  Arthur  J.  Keller,  of 
:aton  Rouge,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

It  gives  the  writer  considerable 
leasure  to  report  that  Lloyd  L.  Lau- 
en  received  the  recognition  he  so 
jichly  deserves  and  was  elected  to 
brve  as  Chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
liral  Section  of  the  Society.  Lloyd  is, 
f  course,  the  very  likable,  capable 
,ad  hard  working  Field  Representa- 
ve  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
eague. 

;  Heading  the  manufacturing  studies 
f  the  Society  during  ^he  coming  year 
ill  be  Mr.  Patrick  Cancienne,  who 
|  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Lula  Fac- 
i>ry,  at  Belle  Rose,  and  the  Chairman 
t  Large  for  the  year  is  the  immedi- 
te  past  president  of  the  American 
•ugar  Cane  League,  F.  A.  Graug- 
jird,  Jr.,  of  St.  James,  La. 

Contact  Committee  To  Meet 

|  The  Annual  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
ontact  Committee  of  the  American 
Mgar  Cane  League  will  be  held  in  the 
igricultural   Extension  Auditorium, 


Knapp  Hall,  on  the  campus  of  Louisi- 
ana State  University,  Baton  Rouge, 
on  Tuesday,  March  25th  and  every- 
one interested  in  sugar  cane  is  hereby 
extended  a  special  invitation  to  be 
present. 

Dr.  Charles  Upp,  Director  of  the 
Louisiana  State  Experiment  Station, 
and  Mr.  Malcolm  Dune,  Chairman  of 
the  Contact  Committee,  have  ar- 
ranged a  program  that  should  be 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  Mr. 
Duhe,  who  will  preside  as  Chairman, 
has  announced  the  following  sched- 
ule: 

Program 

Morning 

9:30-10:00— Seed  Production  and 
Breeding   (in  general) 
S.  J.  P.  Chilton 
10:00-10:30— Sugarcane   Breeding— 
R.  D.  Breaux 

10:30-10:45— Recess 

10:45-11 :10 — Insect  Investigations — 

W.  H.  Long  and 

E.  A.  Concienne 
11:10-11:35— Test  Fields— 

T.  J.  Stafford 
11:35-12:00 — Sugarcane   Varieties — 

E.  C.  Simon 
12:00-  1 :30— Noon  Recess 

Afternoon 
1:30-  2:00— Cost  Studies— 
J.  R.  Campbell 
2:00-  2:30— Fertilizer  Studies  and 
Rcommendations — 
David  Byrnside  and 
M.  B.  Sturgis 
2:30-  2:50— Sugarcane  Weed   Con- 
trol— E.  R.  Stamper 
(Continued  on  page   155) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Lauden 


What  Can  The  1958  Crop  Be? 


It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  always  more 
pleasant  to  look  on  the  bright  side  of 
the  picture,  so  let's  consider  a  few 
facts  to  see  if  this  crop  can  become 
a  good  one. 

To  begin  with,  those  who  have  dug 
into  plant  cane  to  determine  the  con- 
dition of  the  seed  piece  have  given, 
in  general,  good  reports.  There  have 
been  a  few  reports  that  seed  pieces 
on  black  land  do  not  look  good,  but 
many  other  reports  indicate  that  the 
eyes  are  still  sound. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  seed  pieces  of 
early  summer  plant  are  showing  some 
off  color,  but  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
many  eyes  are  also  sprouting  from 
the  small  pieces  of  stubble  produced 
last  fall.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
eyes  that  did  not  germinate  last  fall 
which  are  now  germinating  in  the 
summer  planted  cane. 

With  few  exceptions,  reports  indi- 
cate that  seed  pieces  of  fall  planted 
cane  are  still  good.  The  seed  piece  is 
still  fairly  white  and  the  eyes  are 
germinating.  This  is  quite  noticeable 
if  a  field  is  examined  during  shaving 
when  the  shaver  goes  too  deeply  slic- 
ing several  seed  pieces  in  half  longi- 
tudinally. 

Seed  pieces  of  late  fall  planted  cane 
and  cane  planted  during  the  harvest 
are  in  very  good  shape.  Because  of 
the  rainy  season  last  year,  much  cane 
was  planted  late.  Stalks  are  still 
white  on  the  inside  and  the  eyes  or 
either  sound  or  germinating. 

Reports  on  the  condition  of  first 
year  stubble  are  good.  It  is  very  gen- 
erally accepted  that  first  year  stub- 


ble suffered  no  appreciable  damage 
but  there  have  been  more  than  a  fe^ 
early  reports  that  second  year  stubbl 
did  not  look  good.  Later  reports,  hov\ 
ever,  have  indicated  that  only  the  to 
eyes  are  damaged  and  that  the  lowe 
eyes  are  still  sound  and  are  germinal 
ing. 

It  is  certainly  discouraging  fc 
growers  to  drive  through  the  field 
and  not  see  green  cane.  It  is  a  fac 
that  the  crop  is  late.  However,  it 
fairly  easy  to  recall  the  year  195 
when  most  of  the  cane  in  the  belt  W2 
killed  to  the  ground  on  March  22  an 
23.  That  year  did  not  set  a  record  fc 
profits  but  455,000  tons  of  sugg 
(raw  value)  was  produced.  The  Stai 
average  yield  in  1955  was  24.36  tor 
of  net  cane  per  acre.  Late  rains  an 
prolonged  warm  weather  during  tr 
harvest  season  caused  cane  to  coi 
tinue  growth  and  therefore  sucros 
was  neither  early  nor  high  in  the  19E 
cane  crop. 

Many  more  farmers  are  shavirj 
cane  this  year  than  have  in  the  pas 
even  in  the  Teche  area,  where  sha1 
ing  is  not  used  as  a  general  practic 
The  probable  reason  why  more  slur 
ing  is  being  done  this  year  is  that  tl 
cane  is  not  up  and  therefore  the  gro\ 
ers  feel  that  the  shaver  is  only  r| 
moving  grass,  soil,  or  dead  pieces  <| 
stubble. 

In  the  writer's  opinion,  and  at  th 
time,  there  is  a  good  chance  for  goc  j 
stands  throughout  the  belt.  Wil| 
good  stands  of  cane,  this  crop  can  11 
a  real  good  one  in  spite  of  its  la] 
(Continued  on  page   155) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Almost  overnight  the 
las  become  the  chief  concern  of 
Washington  officialdom.  Increased 
Inemployment  shocked  the  adminis- 
tration into  openly  admitting  that 
omething  is  wrong  with  the  coun- 
ty's economy. 

!  Some  top  government  officials  still 
'ay  no  emergency  action  is  necessary ; 
hat  in  another  month  or  two  things 
|/ill  be  looking  much  better.  However, 
jhere  is  real  concern  in  the  White 
jlouse  lest  the  appraisal  of  the  situa- 
lon  be  wrong.  If  the  "recession" 
juns  longer — and  it  might — the  coun- 
ry  will  suffer  economically,  and  the 
dministration  politically.  Anyway, 
conomists  and  politicians  are  busy 
tudying  and  conferring  on  "reme- 
ies".  Even  the  Big  Boss  is  so  busy 
e  can't  find  time  for  golf ! 

Government  inertia  has  put  Repub- 
can  Members  of  Congress  in  an  im- 
ossible  position.  They  must  call  for 
peedy  government  action  to  please 
leir  constituents  and  with  the  same 
reath  defend  the  administration's  do 
othing  policy. 

The  labor  unions  are  using  a  sharp 
rod  pole  on  Congress  in  an  attempt 
)  get  Congressmen  to  support  the 
FL-CIO  "Put  America  Back  to 
fork".  Over  one  thousand  delegates 
re  busy  button-holing  Congressmen 
)r  a  tax  cut;  higher  unemployment 
>mpensation  standards;a  $1.25 
iinimum  wage  extended  to  those  not 
bw  covered. 

The  Building  Trades  Union  staged 

full-scale  march  on  Washington 
ith  some  twenty-five  hundred  of  its 
j.embers    participating.     Teams    of 


unionists  turned  the  heat  on  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  made  it  clear 
that  they  expected  something  to  be 
done — quick.  They  reported  back  to 
Union  headquarters  just  where  every 
Congressman  stands. 

The  number  one  remedy  offered  by 
the  administration  will  be  the  tax  re- 
lief plan.  President  Eisenhower  is  re- 
ported to  be  for  a  5%  reduction  in 
individual  levys  across  the  boards  and 
modest  relief  for  corporations;  he  is 
said  to  have  his  "simple  plan"  ready 
to  submit  to  Congress  next  month, 
but  some  White  House  advisors  think 
it  should  be  submitted  without  delay, 
especially  since  Democrats  are  build- 
ing up  pressure  for  tax  relief.  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
convinced  that  tax  concessions  are  in- 
evitable and  are  anxious  to  have  the 
Bill  introduced  and  passed  quickly. 

Way  is  also  being  cleared  for  an 
emergency  farm  program  aimed  at 
stopping  the  down-slide  in  farm  in- 
come and  purchasing  power.  Public 
Works  and  housing  programs  also 
are  considered  essential  aids  to  our 
ailing  economy,  but  are  given  much 
lower  priorities  than  a  tax  cut.  It  is 
felt  that  public  and  private  construc- 
tion cannot  generate  demands  for  ma- 
terials and  labor  fast  enough  to  do 
much  good.  The  tax  cut  would  be  ef- 
fective immediately. 

Anyway,  both  Republicans,  Demo- 
crats, and  even  the  Chief  Executive 
are  real  busy  thinking  and  talking 
"recession  relief".  Perhaps  after 
April  14th,  when  the  Easter  vaca- 
tion ends,  they  will  get  busy  and  do 
something  about  it! 
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TESTIMONY  BY  W.  S.  CHADWICK  AT  THE  1958 

MARKETING  ALLOTMENTS  HEARING  FEBRUARY  25,  195 


My  name  is  W.  S.  Chadwick.  I 
am  associated  with  Southdown  Sug- 
ars, Inc.,  a  processor  of  sugar  cane 
operating  in  the  Mainland  Cane  Sug- 
ar Area.  I  appear  at  this  hearing  on 
behalf  of  the  following  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  processors : 

Albania  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

Alma  Plantation,  Ltd. 

J.  Aron  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Billeaud  Sugar  Factory 

Breaux  Bridge  Sugar  Coop. 

J.  M.  Burguieres  Co.,  Ltd. 

Wm.  T.  Burton  Industries 

Caire  &  Graugnard 

Caldwell  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

Catherine  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 

Columbia  Sugar  Company 

Cora-Texas  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc,   Ltd. 

Duhe  &  Bourgeois  Sugar  Co. 

Erath  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd. 

Evan  Hall  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

Evangeline  Pepper  &  Food  Prod. 

Frisco  Cane  Co.,  Inc. 

Glenwood  Coop.,  Inc. 

Gulf  States  Land  &  Industries 

Helvetia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

LaFourche  Sugar  Company 

Harry  L.  Laws  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Levert-St.  John,  Inc. 

Loisel  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 

Louisiana  State  Penitentiary 

Lula  Factory,  Inc. 

Meeker  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc. 

National  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd. 

Poplar  Grove  Pltg.  &  Ref.  Co. 

St.  James  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

St.  Mary  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

South  Coast  Corp. 

Southdown  Sugars,  Inc. 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc. 

J.  Supple's  Sons  Pltg.  Co. 

Valentine  Sugars,  Inc. 

Vida  Sugars,  Inc. 

A.  Wilbert's  Sons  Lbr.  &  Sh. 

Young's  Industries,  Inc. 

Louisiana  State  University 

The  processors  on  whose  behalf  I 


make  this  appearance  constitute  4 
of  the  47  Mainland  Cane  Sugs 
processors,  including  the  Louisiar 
State  University,  and  all  of  the  1 
Mainland  processors  operating  i 
the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Although  representing  these  pro 
essors  in  presenting  this  testimon 
each  of  them  reserves  the  right 
place  in  the  record  of  this  hearir 
any  statement  of  fact  particular 
applicable  to  such  processor,  ar 
also  the  right  to  file  brief  subs 
quent  to  the  close  of  this  hearing 

I  am  Chairman  of  a  special  cor 
mittee  of  Louisiana  processors,  pre 
ently  consisting  of  10  member 
originally  created  prior  to  the  pu 
lie  hearing  held  with  respect  to  tl 
allotment  of  the  1953  quota  for  tl 
Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area.  Tl 
recommendations  I  shall  make  t 
day  have  been  approved  by  the  e 
tire  committee  and  by  44  processo 
I  have  named. 

In  its  deliberation  prior  to  th 
hearing,  our  committee  has  appli< 
and  analyzed  various  formulas,  bea 
ing  in  mind  the  three  factors  provide 
in  section  205(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act, 
an  effort  to  achieve  results  und 
existing  facts  which  would  be  fai 
efficient  and  equitable.  We  have 
so  considered  certain  special  cone 
tions  which  merit  special  treatmer 

As  in  prior  years,  the  expei 
mental  sugar  factory  of  the  Louif 
ana  State  University  should  be  alk 
ted  100  tons  of  quota,  regardless 
its  history.  The  reason  for  su« 
allotment  is  obvious. 

Special  treatment  should  also 
given  in  the  case  of  Iberia  Sug 
Coop.,  Inc.  In  December,  195 
Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  advised  t 
Department  of  Agriculture  that, 
would  be  unable  to  utilize  its  19! 
allotment  to  the  extent  of  308  she 
tons,  raw  value.  As  a  result  of  su« 
advice  this  indicated  deficit,  toget 
er  with  other  deficits,  was  realloa 
ed  to  other  allottees  in  the  area  u 
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ler  an  amendment  dated  December 
!3,  1957  to  Sugar  Regulation  814.24, 
>aragraph  (a).  It  was  subsequently 
letermined  this  advice  with  respect 
o  such  deficit  was  in  error,  and 
hat  Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.  did 
[lave  sugar  with  which  to  utilize  its 
ull  1957  allotment.  As  a  result  of 
his  error,  this  allottee  lost  308  tons 
if  1957  allotment,  and  the  utiliza- 
|ion  of  this  308  tons  by  other  allot- 
ees  inured  to  the  benefit  of  such 
ther  allottees.  The  return  of  this 
Quantity  of  allotment  in  1958  would 
void  an  injustice  to  this  allottee, 
nd  would  not  cause  hardship  to 
he  remaining  allottees. 

Further,  such  restitution  under 
he  circumstances  indicated  would 
acilitate  in  the  future  the  obtain- 
ng  of  the  release  of  allotments  near 
he  end  of  an  allotment  year  when  a 
rocessor  deficit  appeared  probable, 
ut  not  absolutely  certain,  and  when 
he  precise  amount  of  the  deficit 
annot  be  determined  with  accuracy, 
f  such  an  allottee  feels  there  is 
easonable  certainty  of  recoupment 
|>f  the  amount  of  allotment  surren- 
dered in  error,  he  would  be  more 
ikely  to  release  the  full  amount  of 
he  estimated  deficit  and  would  do 
o  in  sufficient  time  for  it  to  be 
itilized  by  other  allottees.  Other- 
vise,  he  will  be  overly  precautious 
ind  conservative  for  his  own  pro- 
ection,  and  other  processors  of  the 
irea  would  lose  the  benefit  of  such 
jelease  and  reallocation. 

Therefore,  Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc., 
hould  be  granted  a  special  allot- 
ment in  1958  of  308  short  tons,  raw 
falue. 

With  respect  to  the  formula  or 
nethod  to  be  employed  in  allotting 
he  quota,  exclusive  of  the  408  tons 
specially  allotted  to  the  Louisiana 
State  University  and  Iberia  Sugar 
^oop.,  Inc.,  we  desire  to  make  the 
ollowing  observations. 

At   prior    hearings    and    in    prior 

illotment    orders,    there    has    been 

omplete  unanimity  of  thought  as  to 

| he    method    of    measuring    two    of 

|he  three  factors  specified  in  section 
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205(a)  of  the  Sugar  Act.  The  "proc- 
essings" factor  has  been  measured 
by  each  processor's  total  production 
from  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  "past  marketings"  factor  has 
been  measured  by  each  processor's 
average  annual  marketings  within 
his  allotment,  during  the  prior  years 
within  a  reasonable  period,  which 
period  has  been  generally  accepted 
as  five  years. 

There  have  been  many  conflicting 
thoughts  as  to  a  proper  measure  of 
"ability  to  market",  and  different 
methods  have  been  provided  in  prior 
allotment  orders. 

In  the  1957  order,  based  on  the 
recommendation  of  all  processors  in 
the  area,  processing  and  past  mar- 
ketings were  measured  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  indicated.  Ability  to 
market  was  measured  by  the  sum 
of  each  processor's  January  1,  1957, 
effective  inventory  and  his  share  of 
the  difference  between  the  1957 
quota  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing  and  total  January  1,  1957 
effective  inventories  of  all  proces- 
sors. The  factors  were  weighted 
60%  to  processings,  20%  to  past 
marketings  and  209c  to  ability  to 
market. 

After  careful  consideration,  our 
committee  and  the  processors  I  rep- 
resent have  concluded  to  recommend 
that  the  1958  quota  be  allotted  un- 
der the  same  method  provided  in 
the  1957  order,  with  the  same 
weights  given  the  three  factors,  re- 
spectively. 

As  stated  at  the  1957  hearing,  we 
have  been  opposed,  as  a  general 
practice,  to  the  giving  of  substantial 
weight  to  effective  inventories  in 
measuring  ability  to  market.  How- 
ever, after  analyzing  the  pertinent 
data  presently  applicable,  and  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  this  recommenda- 
tion in  1958  sets  no  precedent  for 
future  years,  we  believe  the  allot- 
ment of  the  quota  under  the  same 
method  as  1957  will  provide  results 
which  are  substantially  satisfactory, 
and  would  be  fair,  efficient  and 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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equitable. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the 
1958  quota  be  allotted  by  the  follow- 
ing method: 

(1)  An  allotment  of  100  short 
tons,  raw  value,  be  established  for 
the  Louisiana  State  University. 

(2)  An  allotment  of  308  short 
tons,  raw  value,  be  established 
for  Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.,  ex- 
clusive of  and  in  addition  to  the 
allotment  of  said  allottee  under 
the  formula  provided  in  para- 
graph 3,  below. 

(3)  The  remainder  of  the  quo- 
ta be  allotted  to  all  processors 
other  than  the  Louisiana  State 
University,  measuring  and  weight- 
ing each  of  the  three  factors  spe- 
cified in  section  205(a)  of  the 
Sugar  Act,  based  on  data  in  the 
record,  supplemented  by  final  da- 
ta where  not  now  available,  as 
follows : 

(a)  The  factor  processings 
from  proportionate  shares  should 
be  measured  by  each  processor's 
production  of  sugar  from  1957- 
crop  sugarcane,  in  short  tons,  rawT 
value,  exclusive  of  known  quanti- 
ties of  sugar  produced  ^rom  sug- 
arcane to  which  proportionate 
shares  did  not  pertain,  expressed 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  of 
the  measure  for  all  processors, 
and  weighted  by  60  percent. 

(b)  The  factor  past  marketings 
should  be  measured  by  each  proc- 
cessor's  average  annual  market- 
ings within  his  allotment  for  the 
years  1953  through  1957,  in  short 
tons,  raw  value,  expressed  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  for  all 
processors  of  the  measure,  and 
weighted  by  20  percent. 

(c)  The  factor  ability  to  mar- 
ket should  be  measured  by  the 
sum  of  (1)  each  processor's  Jan- 
uary 1,  1958,  effective  inventory 
and  (2)  his  share  of  the  differ- 
ence between  587,068  short  tons, 
raw  value  (the  Mainland  Cane 
Sugar  Area's  quota  in  effect  on 
February    25,     1958,    minus    408 


short  tons  raw  value,   allotted 
the     Louisiana     State     Universi 
and  Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc.),  ai 
total    January    1,    1958,    effecti 
inventories  of  all  processors.  Eaj 
processor's   share   of   such   drffej 
ence   shall   be   determined   by   a 
plying    to    the    area    total    diffel 
ence  the  percentage  that  his  ave| 
age  1953-57  new-crop  marketin, 
within   the   processor's   allotment 
were    of    the    area    average.     Tj 
sum    of    (1)    and    (2)    above, 
short  tons,    raw   value,   express* 
as  a  percentage  of  the  total  of  tl 
measure   of  all  processors   shou 
be  weighted  by  20  percent. 

(d)    The    total    of    the    perce 
tages  resulting  from  (a),   (b)  aii 
(c),    above,     for    each    process*! 
should   be   multiplied   by  the   qui 
ta,  or  portion  thereof,  to  be  ale 
ted  to  determine  his  allotment 
short  tons,  raw  value. 
The  results  of  the  application  < 
the  method  recommended,  except  ; 
affected  by  the  special  allotment  < 
308  short  tons,  raw  value,  to  Iber 
Sugar   Coop.,   Inc.,   are   reflected 
the  Exhibit  entitled  "Mainland  Cai 
Sugar    Area — 1957    Allotment    Fo 
mula   Applied   to    Preliminary    Da' 
Applicable     To      1958     Allotments 
wrhich  I  now  offer  in  evidence  ar 
request   be   given    the   proper   ml 
of  identification. 

We  further  recommend  the  incli 
sion  in  the  allotment  order  of  til 
provisions  contained  in  prior  ordei| 
relating  to  Transfer  of  Allotmen 
and  Exchange  of  Sugar  Betwee 
Allottees.  These  provisions  are  ca 
ried  in  the  initial  order  alloting  tl 
1958  quota. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCKJnc. 

839  Union  St.  New  Orleans,  La. 

Telephone  CAnal    1225 
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AINLAND  CANE  SUGAR  AREA— 1957  ALLOTMENT  FORMULA  APPLIED  TO 
PRELIMINARY  DATA  APPLICABLE  TO   1958  ALLOTMENTS  1 


Processings 

Markel  Ings 

Ability 

1958  Allotments 

c/c  of  Total 

c/c  of  Total 

c/c  Of  Total 

•,  of  Total 

Short  Ions 

1957  crop 

1953-57 

1/1/58  eff. 

col  1  x  .60 

Raw  value 

Processors 

year 

ave.  mktgs 

inv.  +  adj.2 

col.  2  X  .20 

col  4  x 

processings 

within 
allotments 

1953-57  ave. 

new-crop 

mktgs 

col  :;  x  .20 

587.:;t<;  ■■• 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Jbania  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 
ma  Plantation,  Ltd. 
lAron  &  Co.,  Inc. 

1.062 

1.070 

1.177 

1.087 

6,385 

1.422 

1.240 

1.556 

1.412 

8,294 

2.669 

2.173 

2.758 

2.588 

15,201 

lleaud  Sugar  Factory 

1.198 

1.457 

1.517 

1.314 

7,718 

reaux  Bridge  Sugar  Coop. 

.958 

1.158 

1.154 

1.037 

6,091 

iM.  Burguieres  Co.,  Ltd. 

1.237 

1.090 

1.320 

1.224 

7,190 

m.  T.  Burton  Industries 

1.218 

1.250 

1.085 

1.198 

7,037 

lire  &  Graugnard 

.534 

.584 

.628 

.563 

3,307 

ildwell  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 
itherine  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 

1.880 

1.861 

1.862 

1.873 

11,002 

1.321 

1.504 

1.481 

1.390 

8,165 

i)lumbia  Sugar  Company 
pra-Texas  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

.957 

.924 

.859 

.931 

5,468 

.443 

.438 

.440 

.441 

2,590 

ugas  &  Leblanc,  Ltd. 

2.045 

1.955 

2.169 

2.052 

12,053 

rihe  &  Bourgeois  Sugar  Co. 

1.518 

1.483 

1.628 

1.533 

9,005 

rath  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd. 

.936 

1.236 

1.405 

1.090 

6,402 

van  Hall  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

3.262 

3.443 

3.561 

3.358 

19,724 

vrangeline  Pepper  &  Food  Prod. 

.851 

.842 

.937 

.866 

5,087 

ellsmere  Sugar  Prod.  Assoc. 

1.234 

1.556 

.976 

1.247 

7,325 

hisco  Cane  Co.,  Inc. 

.154 

.140 

.167 

.154 

905 

lenwood  Coop.,  Inc. 

2.478 

2.500 

2.491 

2.485 

14,596 

ulf  States  Land  &  Industries 

2.962 

3.510 

2.962 

3.072 

18,044 

elvetia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

1.302 

1.198 

1.435 

1.308 

7,683 

eria  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

2.091 

2.361 

2.440 

2.215 

13,010 

aFourche  Sugar  Company 

2.673 

2.400 

2.738 

2.631 

15,454 

arry  L.  Laws  &  Co.,  Inc. 

1.444 

1.617 

1.618 

1.513 

8,887 

2vert-St.  John,  Inc. 

1.430 

1.583 

1.781 

1.531 

8,993 

)isel  Sugar  Co.,  Inc. 

.583 

.921 

.976 

.729 

4,282 

)uisiana  State  Penitentiary 

.622 

.506 

.600 

.594 

3,489 

-ila  Factory,  Inc. 

1.995 

1.927 

2.183 

2.019 

11,859 

eeker  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

.845 

.639 

.933 

.821 

4,822 

illiken  &  Farwell,  Inc. 

2.186 

2.096 

2.153 

2.161 

12,693 

ational  Sugar  Ref.  Co. 

1.489 

2.321 

1.557 

1.669 

9,803 

keelanta  Sugar  Rfy,  Inc. 

3.421 

2.388 

2.942 

3.119 

18,320 

.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd. 

1.477 

1.511 

1.650 

1.518 

8,916 

Dplar  Grove  Pltg.  &  Ref.  Co. 

1.238 

1.129 

1.359 

1.240 

7,283 

;.  James  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

2.128 

1.996 

2.252 

2.126 

12,488 

;.  Mary  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc. 

2.114 

2.031 

2.275 

2.130 

12,511 

Duth  Coast  Corp. 

6.954 

6.972 

6.534 

6.873 

40,370 

Duthdown  Sugars,  Inc. 

7.159 

7.003 

6.248 

6.945 

40,793 

:erling  Sugars,  Inc. 

3.130 

3.020 

3.384 

3.159 

18,555 

Supple's  Sons  Pltg.  Co. 

.690 

.750 

.719 

.708 

4,159 

nited  States  Sugar  Corp. 

19.958 

19.243 

16.461 

19.115 

112,277 

alentine  Sugars,  Inc. 

1.797 

1.704 

2.070 

1.834 

10,773 

ida  Sugars,  Inc. 

.649 

.742 

.835 

.705 

4,141 

.  Wilbert's  Sons  Lbr.  &  Sh. 

1.579 

1.457 

1.649 

1.569 

9,216 

oung's  Industries,  Inc. 

.707 

1.071 

1.075 

.853 

5,010 

ouisiana  State  University 

* 

* 

* 

100* 

Total 


100.000   100.000  100.000  100.000  587,476 


1  Derived  from  data  in  Tables  1  through  7  "Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area  Data  tor  Allotment  of 
L958  Quota".  -1953-57  average  new-crop  marketings  (246,777  T.)  adjusted  to  equal  permitted  new- 
rop  marketings  in  1058  (350,251  T.)  (exclusive  of  DSU).  3  Quota  (witli  V.  S.  requirements  of 
>,800,000  strv)  equal  to  587,476  T.  less  100  T.  assumed  allotment  for  LSU.  *  Excluded  from  compil- 
ations. 
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LOUISIANA  SUGAR  PRODUCTION,   1957  CROP 
(Preliminary) 


Raw  Sugar,  96° - ------ 304,367  torn 

Turbinados - 40,779  tons 

Granulated  (Ref.)~ - - 36,513  tons 

Granulated  (Pit.) - 5,333  tons 

Total - --- --.- 386,994  tons 

Total,  Raw  Value 397,642  tons 

Cane  Ground  for  Sugar  (Net  Tons) 4,975,915  tons 


1  Subject  to  change  after  all  sugar  is  sold. 
Source  :   Processor  reports  to  U.S.D.A. 

| 
PRODUCTION   OF   MOLASSES   AND   SYRUP,   LOUISIANA    1957   CROP 

(Preliminary) 

—i 

Cane  Syrup 785,571  gallons 

1st  Molasses ._.    1,200,461  gallons 

2nd  Molasses 1,352,862  gallons 

Blackstrap  Molasses  Produced - 30,149,458  gallons) 

Blackstrap  Molasses,  80°  Brix... -...33,459,540  gallons 

Hi-Test  Molasses  (Invert) 254,470  gallons 

Cane  ground  for  Syrup  (Gross) 33,528  tons 

Cane  ground  for  Hi-Test  Molasses  (Gross) 18,548  tons 

Source  :   Processor  reports  to  U.S.D.A. 


GET  DEPENDABLE  CONTROL   WITH 

CHIPMAN 

WEED  &  GRASS  KILLERS 

2,  4-D  AMINE:  For  selective  spraying  of  Johnson  grass  seedlings; 
also  alligator  weed  and  other  susceptible  broadleaved  weeds  in  sugarcane. 
Applied  spring  and  fall. 

ATLACIDE:  The  safer  chlorate  .  .  .  kills  Johnson  grass;  other  weeds 
and  grasses  along  headlands,  in  ditches  and  other  non-crop  areas.  Backed 
by  years  of  outstanding  results.    Applied  as  a  spray. 

SODIUM    TCA:        For   control   of  Johnson   grass   in   sugarcane. 


Write  for  Information 


Box  272  D 


CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  CO.       Pasadena  Texas 
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P  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page   147) 

>:50-  3:15 — Ratoon  Stunting  Dis- 
ease of  Sugarcane — 
of  Sugarcane — 
R.  J.  Steib  and 
I.  L.  Forbes 

1:15-  4:00 — Agricultural  Engineer- 
ing Investigations 
I.    L.    Saveson,    Z.    F. 
Lund,   M.   M.   Mayeux 
and  W.  H.  Carter. 


4  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page   148) 

art.  Dry  weather  now  with  warm 
^ys  and  nights  can  do  much  to  make 
ie  picture  bright. 

A  real  good  job  of  farming  in  all 
ie  practices  used  to  producing  a 
iine  crop  can  materially  help  this 
op  become  a  good  one.  Let's  watch 
and  work  it  well. 
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SUGAR  CURE  FOR  SUGAR  CANE  BORER 


endrin 


Every  year  sugar  cane  borer  causes  five  million 
dollars  worth  of  damage.  You  can  eliminate  severe 
losses  to  this  pest  by  treating  with  endrin  granules. 

Endrin  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  approved 
for  the  control  of  sugar  cane  borer. 

Get  bigger  sugar  cane  profits  this  season  —  use 
endrin  granules,  applied  by  air.  For  best  results  fol- 
low State  recommendations.  Endrin  is  available  under 
well-known  brand  names  from  your  insecticide  dealer. 
Don't  delay  —  see  your  dealer  today. 


SHELL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  SALES  DIVISION 

1 10  So.  Claiborne  Ave.  New  Orleans  12,  La. 
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At  last!  A  fast,  easy  way  to 


For  Non-Crop  Uses 
Such  As: 


IHCA 


-46* 


Farm  building 
areas 


Industrial  areas 

and  other  non-crop 

areas 


Jk      — 


Railroad  tracks 


3ard-to-kill"  Johnson  grass  and  other 
•assy  weeds  in  non-crop  areas  are  now 
isy  to  kill— with  HCA!  Recently  developed 
/  General  Chemical,  these  wonderful  new 
eed  killers  have  proved  all  over  the  coun- 
y  that  they  can  give  "sure-shot"  control 
i  Johnson  grass. 

Immediate  results 

iCA  "kills  back"  top  growth  in  from  12 
i  48  hours  after  spraying.  Weeds  start  to 
ilt  within  3  hours.  Completeness  of  cover- 
?e  can  be  checked  before  leaving  area. 
When  used  as  directed,  the  first  applica- 
on  of  HCA  can  kill  all  surface  growth  .  .  . 
p  to  90%  of  root  growth! 


How  HCA  works 

HCA  does  this  big  job  by  "teaming  up"  with 
ordinary  weed  oils.  It  gives  a  terrific  in- 
crease in  weed  oil  effectiveness  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  kills  roots  and  prevents  re- 
growth. 

Easy  to  use,  economical 
HCA  comes  in  two  forms,  both  low  in  cost 
and  easy  to  apply.  HCA  Weed  Killer  Con- 
centrate—gives excellent  results  with  any 
low  aromatic  oil.  HCA  Weed  Killer  —  a 
ready-to-use  spray  product. 

See  your  dealer 
Now's  the  time  to  get  rid  of  Johnson  grass. 
Use  HCA— the  latest  development  in  weed 
killers.  See  your  dealer.  Ask  him  for  free 
folder— or  write  to: 
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GENERAL     CHEMICAL     DIVISION 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Southern  Offices:  Atlanta,  Ga.  •  Baltimore,  Md.  •  Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Cleveland,  Miss.  •  Houston,  Texas  •  Jacksonville,  Fla.  •  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEt 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Views,  Opinions  and  Facts 


Those  who  did  not  attend  the  Con- 
tact Committee  meeting  recently  held 
in  Baton  Rouge  missed  many  interest- 
ing and  informative  reports.  The 
meeting  was  certainly  well  attended 
and  comments  from  those  present 
were  very  complimentary.  It  is  al- 
ways pleasing  to  the  men*  in  research 
to  have  farmers  come  in  to  hear  the 
reports. 

Stunting  Disease  is  still  reducing 
cane  yields  from  4  to  7  or  more  tons 
of  cane  per  acre  according  to  a  report 
given  at  the  meeting  by  Dr.  Rene 
Steib.  Dr.  Steib  said  that  growers 
who  have  not  begun  a  Stunting  Dis- 
ease control  program  should  certainly 
give  serious  consideration  to  a  pro- 
gram this  year. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  wise  to  or- 
der heat  treating  units  early.  The 
units  are  hand  made  and  if  many  last 
minute  orders  are  placed  someone 
will  be  last  and  late.  Messrs.  Dennis 
and  Pierre  Lanaux  of  Glendale  plan- 
tation placed  their  order  for  a  heating 
unit  about  a  month  ago.  Mr.  Dennis 
Domangue  of  Elm  Hall  Plantation 
placed  an  order  for  a  heating  unit 
while  in  Baton  Rouge  attending 
the  Contact  Committee  meeting.  Mr. 
Ed  Burleigh,  County  Agent  in  Iber- 
ville Parish,  indicated  that  several 
farmers  in  the  parish  are  considering 
going  into  the  program.  Last  year 
about  70  heating  units  were  used  in 
the  belt.   There  is  need  for  more. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Byrnside,  Jr.  and  Dr. 
M.  B.  Sturgis  have  recently  completed 
a  very  interesting  bulletin  entitled 
''Soil  Phosphorus  and  Its  Fractions 
As    Related    to    Response    of    Sugar 
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Cane  to  Fertilizer  Phosphorus''.  Th 
bulletin  can  be  obtained  by  writir 
the  authors  of  the  L.  S.  U.  Agricu 
tural  Experiment  Station. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Carter,  Agricultural  Ei 
gineering  Department,  L.  S.  U.  to 
the  group  of  a  quarter-drain  plow  b 
ing  worked  on.  The  industry  is  ce 
tainly  in  need  of  a  tool  that  will  do 
good  job  of  making  and  maintainir 
quarter-drains.  Mr.  Carter  also  to 
the  group  of  the  new  stubble  destro; 
er  developed  at  L.  S.  U.  This  tool  do< 
a  very  good  job  of  destroying  stubb 
in  one  operation.  A  picture  and  a  1 
scription  of  this  tool  was  published  i 
the  December  1,  1957  issue  of  Tl 
Sugar  Bulletin.  In  the  writer's  opii 
ion  this  tool  can  be  used  effectively  1 
pulverize  the  center  of  a  seedbed  aft< 
a  poor  job  of  seedbed  preparatic 
has  been  done  in  heavy  clay  soils.  Tl 
J.  &  L.  Engineering  Co.,  Jeanerett 
La.,  is  presently  manufacturing  th 
tool. 

The  Louisiana  sugar  industry  is 
need  of  a  mechanical  cane  plante 
Labor  is  never  so  critical  on  the  pla: 
tation  as  during  the  planting  oper 
tion.  In  this  connection  it  is  impo 
tant  to  call  attention  to  the  work  b 
ing  conducted  on  a  mechanical  plan 
er  by  Mr  .Mansel  Mayeaux  of  the  A; 
ricultural  Engineering  Departmer 
L.  S.  U.  Mr.  Mayeaux  had  a  mechar 
cal  planter  in  the  field  last  year  ai 
is  presently  working  on  an  automat 
feeding  device  for  the  planter.  Tl 
industry  certainly  wishes  Mr.  Ma 
eaux  rapid  success. 

THE   SUGAR  BULLETI 


IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Proportionate  Share  Hearing 

Officials  of  the  Sugar  Division  of 
he  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
sntatively  have  decided  to  hold  a 
earing  in  New  Orleans  May  20th, 
i  the  auditorium  at  International 
louse.  The  purpose  of  the  hearing 
3  to  receive  testimony  which  will 
nable  the  department  to  allocate  to 
rowers  of  sugar  cane  in  the  main- 
md  cane  area  the  acreages  which 
hey  may  plant  in  sugar  cane  this 
ear.  Details  with  respect  to  the 
earing  will  be  contained  in  the  of- 
icial  notice  which  will  be  issued  by 
he  Department  in  the  near  future. 

Changes    in    Sugar   Marketing 
Regulations 

!  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ire  has  revised  and  combined  into 
ne  regulation  all  requirements  gov- 
rning  marketing  of  sugar  produced 
p  domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane 
bgar  areas  and  marketing  of  sugar 
br  local  consumption  in  Hawaii  and 
fuerto  Rico.  Revision,  based  on 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making" 
jublished  in  Federal  Register  No- 
jember  21,  1957,  combines  into  one 
jugar  Regulation  816  the  require- 
lents  formerly  contained  in  Sugar 
egulations  815  and  816.  It  makes 
o  great  change  in  over-all  require- 
tents  but  includes  numerous 
langes  in  detail,  some  of  which 
ere  suggested  by  interested  per- 
ms following  their  interview  of 
ovember  21,  1957  proposal.  Re- 
Ssed  regulation  will  become  effective 
loon  publication  in  Federal  Register 
i:heduled  for  March  25th.  After 
(iblication,  copies  will  be  available 
I'om    Sugar    Division,     Commodity 


Stabilization  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington 
25,  D.  C. 

Supreme  Court  Decisions 

On  January  31,  1958,  an  address 
was  delivered  on  the  subject — "Su- 
preme Court  Decisions;  Why  Con- 
gress is  Justifiably  Concerned".  The 
speech  was  made  in  Memphis,  Ten- 
nessee; the  audience — The  Associa- 
tion of  General  Contractors,  and  the 
Speaker  The  Honorable  Edwin  E. 
Willis,  Representative  of  the  Third 
District  of  Louisiana. 

The  Congressman's  speech  was  so 
logical,  so  forceful  and  so  true  it 
was  printed  in  full  in  the  February 
15th  issue  of  —  "Vital  Speeches  of 
the  Day",  a  publication  dedicated  to 
disseminating — "the  best  thought  of 
the  best  minds  on  current  national 
questions". 

Mr.  Willis  is  Chairman  of  a  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee,  appointed  to  study 
Supreme  Court  Decisions.  Known 
to  his  colleagues  in  the  House  as  a 
lawyer's  lawyer,  he  and  his  fellow- 
committeemen  held  numerous  hear- 
ings throughout  the  United  States 
and  listened  to  hundreds  of  out- 
standing citizens  express  their  re- 
action to  a  number  of  comparative- 
ly recent  decisions  handed  down  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  He  is  unusual- 
ly well  qualified  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  correction  of  the 
abuse  of  authority  by  our  highest 
tribunal.  Unfortunately  space  does 
not  permit  printing  the  entire 
speech,  even  though  it  is  a  short 
one.  If  you  are  fortunate  in  getting 
(Continued  on  page   171) 
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STAND  PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  1958  SUGARCANE  CROP 


/.  L.  Forbes  and  R.  J.  Steib 


A  disease  survey  was  made  in  late 
winter,  January,  February,  and 
March,  1958,  to  determine  the  condi- 
tion of  plant  and  stubble  cane  in 
regard  to  prospective  stands  in  the 
Spring.  The  extended  cold,  wet  pe- 
riods during  the  winter  had  raised 
questions  in  the  minds  of  many  as 
to  whether  present-day  varieties 
could  withstand  such  adverse  con- 
ditions and  still  come  to  a  stand  in 
March  and  April. 

In  planted  cane,  stalks  were  dug 
up  and  examined  carefully.  In  cane 
planted  from  August  to  mid-Sep- 
tember, good  stands  had  been  ob- 
tained and  in  most  instances  the 
shoots  had  developed  their  own 
roots,  and  many  of  those  from  the 
earlier  planted  cane  had  produced 
eyes  at  the  base  of  shoots,  making 
such  cane  virtually  a  stubble  crop, 
independent  of  the  old  seed  piece. 
However,  in  later  planted  cane, 
either  the  eyes  had  not  germinated 
or  else  the  small  shoots  were  still 
mostly  underground  when  the  freez- 
es came  and  the  shoots  were  still 
dependent  on  the  old  mother  cane  or 
seed  pieces.  In  such  cases  it  was 
important  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  seed  pieces  were  still  sound 
and  capable  of  supporting  the  young 
shoots  when  warm  spring  weather 
comes. 

In  stubble  cane,  the  pieces  were 
dug  in  late  winter  and  examined 
for  the  condition  of  the  eyes  well 
beneath  the  soil  surface  which  had 
been  frozen  to  an  inch  or  more  in 
most  areas  of  the  "Sugar  Belt"  at 
one  or  more  times  during  the  win- 
ter. 

The  sugarcane  growing  section  of 
the  State  was  surveyed  by  areas  in 
the  following  order':  1.  The  West 
Baton  Rouge  area;  2.  The  Northern 
area;  3.  The  Western  area;  4.  The 
Bayou  Lafourche  area;  5.  The  Hou- 
ma  area;  6.  The  Bayou  Teche  area; 
7.  The  Lower  Mississippi  River  area. 
The  following  observations  were  re- 


corded : 

The  West  Baton  Rouge  area 
Four  plantations  were  surveye< 
Varieties  examined  were :  C.  P.  4^ 
101,  43-47,  36-13,  36-105,  48-10: 
52-68,  and  N.  Co.  310.  All  car 
planted  in  September  had  come  to 
good  stand;  being  virtually  stubbl 
cane  with  roots  of  its  own  and  wit 
basal  shoot  buds.  There  was  som 
red  rot  and  some  Phytophthora  re 
in  seed  pieces  but  on  the  whole  tb 
seed  stalks  were  sound  in  mixed  an 
heavy  soils  as  well  as  in  light,  sand 
soils.  Prospects  for  good  stands  i 
this  area  in  the  Spring  were  ver 
good. 

The  Bunkie-Meeker  area:  Tw 
properties  were  surveyed.  Only  th 
varieties  C.  P.  29-320,  36-13,  and  41 
103  were  examined  since  others  a] 
peared  to  be  in  excellent  conditio! 
All  cane  used  for  seed  had  bee 
damaged  by  borers  and  there  w£ 
considerable  rot  in  such  seed  piece 
Otherwise,  there  were  good  shool 
on  sound  seed  pieces.  With  C.  P.  4* 
103,  planted  in  mid-October,  ver 
few  shoots  were  up.  However,  moi 
buds  were  good  on  sound  seed  piece 
There  appeared  to  be  no  imminei 
danger  of  poor  stands  in  this  are; 
come  Spring  growing  weather. 

The  Western  area:  Three  plant; 
tions  were  visited.  The  followin 
varieties  were  examined  at  one  c 
more  locations :  Co.  290,  C.  P.  4< 
101,  44-154,  44-155,  36-13,  36-10. 
43-47,  N.Co.  310.  Cane  had  bee 
planted  from  early  September  1 
late  October,  in  a  few  instances.  I 
Co.  290,  on  two  properties,  mo: 
seed  pieces  examined  were  rottei 
However,  the  shoots  were  general 
good.  With  all  other  varieties,  see 
pieces  as  well  as  fall-produced  shoo 
were  generally  good.  Good  Spriril 
stands  were  predicted. 

The  Bayou  Lafourche  area:    Tm 
plantations  were  surveyed.   Variety 
examined    were :     C.  P.    36-105,    m 
(Continued  on  page   169) 
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STUDIES  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  RATOON  STUNTING 

DISEASE  ON  YIELDS  OF  SUGARCANE  VARIETIES 

PRESENTLY  GROWN  IN  LOUISIANA 

R.  J.  Steib,  I.  L.  Forbes  and  S.  J.  P.  Chilton, 
Dept.  of  Plant  Pathology,  La.  Agr.  Exp.  Station 


Studies  to  determine  the  effects  of 
he  ratoon  stunting  disease  on  the 
ields  of  the  important  commercial 
ugarcane  varieties  presently  grown 
n  Louisiana  were  begun  in  1953 ;  the 
ame  year  the  disease  was  reported  in 
he  state  by  Abbott  (1) .  Before  these 
(tudies  could  be  made,  it  was  neces- 
jary  to  treat  the  selected  varieties 
jvith  a  heat  treatment  in  order  to 
[iiave  seed  cane  free  of  the  ratoon 
[tunting  disease.  In  the  fall  of  1953, 
jnough  cane  of  the  different  varieties 
ps  treated  with  hot-air  to  insure  an 
piple  supply  of  progeny  seed  cane  in 
jhe  fall  of  1954.  Seed  cane  of  the 
jlifferent  varieties  found  to  be  dis- 
used by  examination  of  individual 
jtalks  for  symptoms  of  the  disease 
pas  also  planted  in  the  fall  of  1953. 
pis  would  provide  seed  cane  having 
|he  disease  for  the  fall  of  1954. 
j  Included  in  the  yield  trial  planted 
n  the  fall  of  1954  were  the  two  lead- 
ing commercial  varieties,  C.  P.  36-105 
nd  C.  P.  44-101,  and  C.  P.  36-13,  and 
ecently  released  varieties,  C.  P.  47- 
[93,  C.  P.  48-103  and  N.  Co.  310. 
|)ther  yield  tests  which  included  ad- 
ditional varieties  were  planted  in  the 
all  of  1955  and  1956. 
!  The  effects  of  the  disease  on  yields 
[f  cane  per  acre,  sugar  per  ton  and 
ugar  per  acre  of  six  leading  com- 
nercial  varieties  were  taken  in  the 
all  of  1955,  56  and  57. 

The  yield  in  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
or  the  diseased  and  disease-free  cane 
yas  calculated  after  the  appropriate 
irash  deductions  were  made  from  the 
[toss  cane  weights  obtained  from  the 
bur  replicated  plots  included  in  the 
tests. 

;  In  order  to  determine  the  effects  of 
he  disease  on  yield  of  sugar  per  ton, 
ive  stalk  sucrose  samples  were  taken 
rom  each  of  four  replications  includ- 
d  in  the  tests.  This  meant  that  four, 


five-stalk  samples  were  taken  from 
the  diseased  and  four  from  the  dis- 
ease-free material.  The  various  sam- 
ples which  were  taken  at  harvest  time 
were  crushed  in  a  small  hand  mill.  A 
brix,  purity  and  sucrose  determina- 
tion was  made  for  each  sample.  The 
per  cent  extraction  of  the  small  hand 
mill  used  was  87;  therefore,  all  su- 
crose samples  had  to  be  multiplied  by 
87  per  cent  before  making  the  final 
sugar  per  ton  calculations.  The  aver- 
age sucrose  of  the  four  samples  taken 
for  each  type  of  cane  (diseased  and 
disease-free)  was  used  as  the  basis 
for  determining  the  sugar  recover- 
able per  ton  of  cane.  The  commercially 
Recoverable  Sugar  Determination  Ta- 
ble for  Louisiana  was  used  to  calcu- 
late the  commercially  recoverable 
sugar.  The  amount  of  sugar  per  acre 
produced  was  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  net  tons  of  cane  per  acre  by 
the  sugar  per  ton  calculated  for  the 
diseased  and  disease-free  cane  of  each 
variety. 

The  results  of  the  yield  trials  con- 
ducted since  the  fall  of  1955  are  given 
in  Tables  1,  2  and  3.  Differences  "in 
tons  per  acre,  sugar  per  ton  and  sugar 
per  acre  are  given  for  the  plant  cane 
and  1st  stubble  crops  of  six  impor- 
tant commercial  varieties.  The  re- 
sults of  a  much  larger  number  of 
tests  are  given  for  the  two  leading 
commercial  varieties,  C.  P.  36-105  and 
C.  P.  44-101. 

Table  1  shows  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
ease on  the  yield  of  cane  per  acre. 
The  average  increase  obtained  in  the 
plant  cane  crops  when  C.  P.  36-105 
and  C.  P.  44-101  were  treated  was 
7.9  tons  or  32  per  cent  and  8.1  tons 
or  38  per  cent  respectively.  This  in- 
cluded 11  plant  cane  tests  for  C.  P. 
36-105  and  14  tests  for  C.  P.  44-101 
over  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE   1 

Effects  of  the  ratoon  stunting  disease  on  1 

;he  yield  of  cane  per  acre  in  the 

plant  and 

1st  stubble  crops  of  a  number  of  sugarcane  varieties  in   1955,  56,  I 

57. 

Year 

Type  of 

No.   of 

Disease- 

Increase  per  Acre 

Cane 

Tests 

free 

Diseased 

Tons           Per  Cent 

Tc 

ns  Cane 

oer  Acre 

• 

C.P.  36-13 

1955 

Plant  Cane 

1 

38.4 

37.9 

.5 

1 

1957 

Plant  Cane 
Av.   2  Yrs. 

1 

37.1 

30.0 

7.1 

24 

2 

37.8 

34.0 

3.8 

13 

1956 

1st   Stubble 
.ant   Cane  & 

1 

32.1 

22.6 

9.5 

42 

Av.  p: 

1st  Stubble 

3 

35.0 

28.3 

6.7 

28 

C.P.  36-105 

' 

1955 

Plant  Cane 

5 

32.9 

25.7 

7.2 

28 

1956 

Plant  Cane 

4 

32.3 

22.9 

9.4 

41 

1957 

Plant  Cane 
Av.   3  Yrs. 

o 

34.6 

27.5 

7.1 

26 

11 

33.3 

25.4 

7.9 

32 

1956 

1st   Stubble 

4 

32.3 

16.7 

15.7 

94 

1957 

1st  Stubble 
Av.    2  Yrs. 

ant   Cane  & 

1 

33.1 

23.3 

9.8 

42 

5 

32.8 

20.0 

12.8 

68 

Av.    Fl 

1st   Stubble 

16 

33.1 

22.7 

10.4 

50 

C.P.   44-101 

1955 

Plant   Cane 

5 

32.9 

25.7 

7.2 

28 

1956 

Plant   Cane 

3 

27.3 

17.3 

10.0 

58 

1957 

riant   Cane 
Av.   3  Yrs. 

6 
14 

31.7 
30.6 

24.7 
22.6 

7.0 

r\rS 

8.1 

38 

1956 

1st   Stubble 

5 

32.9 

17.1 

15.0 

92 

1957 

1st   Stubble 
Av.    2  Yrs. 

ant   Cane  & 

1 
6 

29.7 
31.3 

lt>  .2 

11.5 

63 

17.7 

13.7 

77 

Av.   P] 

1st   Stubble 

20 

31.0 

20,2 

10.9 

57 

1st  stubble  yield  results  for  those  two 

greater  loss  in  yield  of  cane  per  acij 

varieties    over    a 

two    year 

period 

than  diseased  stubble  of  C. 

P.  36-10! 

which  included  5  tests  for  C. 

P.  36- 

One  of  the  oldest  varieties 

included  i 

105  and  6  for  C.  P 

.  44-101  showed  an 

the  tests,  C.  P.  36-13,  gave  an  aver 

even 

greater    increase   than 

in   the 

age  increase  of  3.8  tons  of  cane  pe 

plant 

cane.   The  increase  tonnage  for 

acre  or  13 

per  cent  when  the  diseas 

the  treated  C.  P.  36-105  was  12.8  tons 

was  eliminated  in  the  plant  cane  cro]| 

or  68 

per  cent,  while  for  C.  P. 

44-101 

The  same 

cane  gave  an  increase  c 

the  increase  was 

12.7  tons  per  acre 

9.5  tons  or 

42  per  cent  increase  in  th 

or  77 

per  cent.    The  average  gain  in 

1st  stubble 

.  The  average  increase  fc 

tons 

per  acre  for 

the  plant  « 

and  1st 

the  two  crops  was  6.7  tons 

or  28  pe 

stubble  crops  was 

10.4  tons  or 

50  per 

cent. 

cent  for  C.  P.  36-105  and  10.9  tons  or 

These  yield  data  indicate  that  thei 

57  per  cent  for  C 

.  P.  44-101. 

These 

would  not 

be  any  appreciable  dro 

results  show  that  the  stubble  of  C.  P. 

in  yield  of  cane  per  acre 

from  th 

44-101    with   the 

disease,   suffers   a 

plant  cane 

to  the  stubble  if  the  majc 
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TABLE    1 — Continued 

Year 

T\pe  of 
Cane 

No.   of 
Tests 

Disease- 
free               Diseased 

xncrcase 
Tons 

per  Acre 
Per  Cent 

C.P.  47-193 

1955  Plant  Cane 
1957   Plant  Cane 

Av.  2  Yrs. 

1956  1st   Stubble 

Av.   Plant   Cane  & 
1st  Stubble 


32.2 


26.7 


1 
1 

31.2 

32.4 

31.0 
27. 8 

.2 

4. a 

1 
17 

2 

31.8 

29.4 

2.5 

9 

1 

32.6 

23.9 

8.7 

36 

5.6 


23 


1955 
1957 


C.P.  48-103 
Plant  Cane 
Plant  Cane 
Av.  2  Yrs. 


1956   1st  Stubble 

Av.  Plant  Cane  & 
1st  Stubble 


28.3 

30.0 


29.2 

27.6 


28.4 


22.1 

25.2 


23.7 
17.7 


20.7 


6.2 
A=8_ 


5.5 

9.9 


7.7 


28 
19 


24 
56 


40 


1955 
1957 


N.Co.  310 
Plant  Cane 
Plant  Cane 
Av.  2  Yrs. 


|  1956   1st  Stubble 

Av.  Plant  Cane  & 
1st  Stubble 


38.7 

JlL2l 


38.0 
37.4 


37.7 


43.0 


41.2 
31.5 


arieties  presently  grown  in  Louisi- 
tna  were  free  of  the  ratoon  stunting 
jiisease.    Of  the  six  included  in  the 
jests,    only    C.    P.    36-13    showed    a 
tignificant   drop   in   yield   from  the 
Healthy  plant  cane  to  healthy  stubble. 
jror  example,  the  6  stubble  crops  of 
p.  P.  44-101  free  of  the  disease  gave 
In  increase  in  yield  over  the  plant 
jane  crops  which  were  also  free  of 
|he  malady.    However,  when  a  com- 
parison was  made  between  the  dis- 
jased  stubble  crops  and  the  healthy 
)lant  cane  crops,  the  diseased  stub- 
!>le  was  found  to  have  dropped  12.9 
pns  per  acre  or  42  per  cent.    From 
hese  data,  it  may  also  be  seen  that 
here  was  a  significant  drop  in  ton- 
nage in  the  stubble  crop  of  all  varie- 
ies  between  disease-free  plant  cane 
nd  disease  stubble. 
The  other  three  varieties  included 
n  the  tests,  namely,   C.   P.   47-193, 


36.4 


-4.3 
-2.1 


-3.2 

5.9 


1.4 


-11 
-  6 


-  9 

19 


C.  P.  48-103  and  N.  Co.  310  were  re- 
leased for  commercial  use  within  the 
last  three  to  four  years.  Yield  results 
taken  for  these  three  varieties  in- 
cluded two  plant  cane  and  one  stub- 
ble tests.  Although  the  tests  are  lim- 
ited in  number,  the  yield  results  show 
that  the  ratoon  stunting  disease  may 
cause  a  serious  loss  in  yield  of  cane 
per  acre,  especially  in  varieties  C.  P. 
47-193  and  C.  P.  48-103.  In  the  case 
of  N.  Co.  310,  there  were  no  signifi- 
cant differences  in  yields  for  the  av- 
erage of  the  plant  cane  and  stubble 
crops. 

Highly  significant  increases  in 
yield  were  obtained  during  compara- 
tive yield  trials  conducted  by  Schex- 
nayder  and  Abbott  (3)  when  the  ra- 
toon stunting  disease  was  eliminated 
by  a  heat  treatment  from  many  pres- 
ent and  former  commercial  varieties. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  2 

Effect  of  the  ratoon  stunting  disease  on  the  yield  of  sugar  per  ton  in  the  plant  and 

1st  stubble  crops  of  a  number  of  sugarcane  varieties  in  1955,  56,  57. 


Type  of  No.  of 
Year    cane     Tests 

No.  Sue 
Samples 

Diseasc- 
free 

Diseased 
?r  Ton 

Differ 

Pounds 

-25.1 
-  5.9 

mce/Ton 
Per  Cerio 

1 

1 

4 
4 

Pounds  Su!~ar  p< 

C.P.  36-13 
1955  Plant  Cane 
1957  Plant  Cane 

133.1 
133.9 

158.2 
139.8 

-19 
.  -  4 

Av.  2  Yrs. 

1956  1st  Stubble 

2 

1 

8 

4 

133.5 
146.4 

149.0 
162.4 

-15.5 
-16.0 

-12 
-11 

Av.  Plant  Cane  & 
1st  Stubble 

C.P.  36-105 

1955  Plant  Cane 

1956  Plant  Cane 

1957  Plant  Cane 

3 

5 
4 
2 

12 

20 

16 

8 

140,0 

151.3 
186.3 
151.7 

155.7 

160.6 
184.8 
136.5 

-15.8 

-  9.3 
+  1.5 
+15.2 

-12 

-  6 
+  1 
+11 

Av.  3  Yrs. 

1956  1st  Stubble 

1957  1st  Stubble 

11 

4 
1 

44 

16 
4 

163.1 

182.9 
158.5 

160.6 

189.5 
150.7 

+  2.5 

-  6.6 

+  7.8 

+  2 

-  4 
+  5 

Av.  2  Yrs. 

5 

20 

170.7 

170.1 

+  .6 

+  1 

Av.  Plant  Cane  & 
1st  Stubble 

C.P.  44-101 

1955  Plant  Cane 

1956  Plant  Cane 

1957  Plant  Cane 

16 

5 

3 

6 

14 

5 

1 

64 

20 
12 

24 
56 

20 
4 

166.9 

144.6 
173.3 
yo.2 

165.4 

164.8 
178.8 
151.3 

+  1.6 

-20.2 
-  5.5 
-21.1 

+  2 

-14 
-  3 
-16 

Av.  3  Yrs. 

1956  1st  Stubble 

1957  1st  Stubble 

149.4 

175.6 
133.2 

165.0 

192.1 
135.6 

-15.6 

-16.5 
-  2.4 

-11 

-  9 

-  2  1 

Av.  2  Yrs. 

t> 

24 

154.4 

163.9 

-  9.5 

-6 

Av.  Plant  Cane  & 
1st  Stubble 

20 

80 

151*9 

164.5 

-12,6 

-  9 

Results  reported  were  very  similar  to 
those  given  in  Table  1.  The  data  also 
showed  that  the  1st  stubble  crop  of 
all  of  the  varieties  maintained  a  high 
level  of  production  when  the  disease 
was  not  present. 

A  slight  depression  in  sucrose  oc- 
curred when  the  stunting  disease  was 
eliminated  from  a  number  of  varie- 
ties included  in  the  tests.  These  re- 
sults are  shown  in  Table  2.  A  loss 
was  noted  for  all  varieties  except 
C.  P.  36-105  and  C.  P.  47-193.  The 
average  decrease  in  sugar  per  ton  for 
the  plant  cane  and  stubble  crops  was 
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12  per  cent  for  C.  P.  36-13,  9  per  cen 
for  C.  P.  44-101,  8  per  cent  for  C.  P 
48-103  and  7  per  cent  for  N.  Co.  310 
Schexnayder  and  Abbott  (3)  als< 
found  that  in  the  average  of  6  varie 
ties  tested,  the  yield  of  sugar  per  toi 
was  slightly,  but  not  significantly 
higher  from  untreated  cane  as  coni 
pared  with  originally  healthy  plant 
in  the  stubble  crop.  From  these  re 
suits  it  may  be  concluded  that  ther< 
will  be  a  slight  drop  in  sucrose  when 
ever  cane  is  treated  for  control  o: 
the  disease.  It  is  usual  for  the  su 
crose  to  drop  to  some  extent  when 
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TABLE    2 — Continued 


Year 

Type  of        Nc 
Cane              1 

.   of 
"ests 

No.    Sue. 
Samples 

Disease- 
free 

Diseased 

Difference/Ton 
Pounds  Per  Cent 

1955 
1957 

C.P 
Plai 
P  a: 
Av. 

.  47-193 
,t    Car.e 
it    Can- 
2   Yrs. 

1 
1 

4 
4 

137.3 
161.6 

152.5 
149.0 

-15.2 

+12.6 

-11 
+  8 

2 

8 

149.5 

150.8 

-  1.3 

-  2 

195' 

1st 

lant 
1st 

stubble 

Cane  <^ 
Stubble 

1 

4 

194.4 

180.6 

+13.8 

+  8 

Av.    i 

3 

12 

172.0 

165.7 

+  6.3 

+  3 

1955 
1957 

c.r.  4r-ioj 

Plant   Cane 
Plant   Cane 
Av.    2  Yrs. 

1 

1 
2 

4 
4 

161.1 
170.4 

177.3 

175.0 

-16.2 
-  4.6 

-10 
-  3 

8 

165.8 

176.2 

-10.4 

-  7 

1956 

1st 

lant 

1st 

Stubble 

Cane  & 
Stubnle 

1 

4 

202.1 

220.8 

-18.7 

-  9 

Av.    F 

3 

12 

184.0 

198.5 

-14.6 

-  8 

1955 
1957 

N.Co.   310 
Plant   Cane 
Plant   Cane 
Av.    2  Yrs. 

1 
1 

4 

4 

130.2 
134.4 

139.8 
156.4 

-  9.6 
-22.0 

-  7 
-16 

2 

8 

132.3 

148.1 

-15.8 

-12 

1956 

1st 

lant 
1st 

Stubble 

Cane  & 
Stubble 

1 

4 

190.7 

194.0 

-  3.3 

-  2 

Av.  F 

3 

12 

161.5 

171.1 

-  9.6 

-  7 

iver  yields  go  up,  regardless  of 
vhether  the  increase  is  due  to  fer- 
jilizers,  weed  control,  etc. 

|  Table  3  gives  the  results  in  yield 
|n  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre  between 
jane  with  and  without  the  disease. 
the  percentage  difference  between 
jhe  disease-free  and  diseased  cane, 
ixcept  for  C.  P.  36-105  and  C.  P.  47- 
.93,  as  expected,  is  not  as  great  as 
he  yield  of  cane  per  acre  due  to  the 
light  reduction  in  sugar  per  ton 
vhich  occurs  when  diseased  cane  is 
reated.  Because  of  the  great  in- 
rease  in  yield  of  cane  per  acre  which 
esults  from  the  elimination  of  the 
iisease,  this  reduction  in  the  amount 
•f  sugar  produced  per  acre  is  not 
ionsidered  significant. 
I  The  results  reported  show  very 
ilearly  that  the  ratoon  stunting  dis- 
lase  is  playing  an  important  part  in 


reducing  the  yielding  capacity  of  the 
varieties  presently  grown  in  Louisi- 
ana. The  yield  of  cane  per  acre  was 
restored  to  a  very  high  level  in  both 
the  plant  cane  and  stubble  crop  after 
elimination  of  the  disease.  The  yields 
produced  by  the  disease-free  stubble 
crops  were  found  to  be  almost  as  high 
as  the  disease-free  plant  cane  crops. 
The  most  striking  difference  in  yield 
was  between  the  stubble  crops  of 
cane  with  and  without  the  disease. 
These  results  indicate  that  the  loss 
in  yield  which  occurs  in  the  stubble 
crop  of  varieties  presently  grown 
commercially  may  be  due  mainly  to 
the  ratoon  stunting  disease.  If  this 
is  true,  it  might  be  possible  to  grow 
an  extra  stubble  crop  in  areas  where 
Johnson  grass  is  not  a  problem. 
Growing  an  extra  stubble  crop  would 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE   3 

Effect  of  the  ratoon  stunting  disease  on  the  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  in  the  plant  and 

1st  stubble  crops  of  a  number  of  sugarcane  varieties  in   1955,  56,  57. 


Year 


7ype  of 
Cane 


No.   of         No.    Sue.          Disease- 
Tests         Samples free 


Diseased, 


Increase  per  Acre 
Pounds  Per  Cent 


Founds  Sugar  per  Acre 


1955 
1957 


1956 


C.P.  36-13 
Plant  Cane 
Plant  Cane 
Av.  2  Yrs. 

1st  Stubble 


1 
1 

4 
4 

5111 

4968 

5996 
4194 

-  885 
774 

-  17 
18 

2 

8 

5040 

5095 

-  56 

1 

1 

4 

4699 

3670 

1029 

28 

Av, 


Plant  Cane  & 
1st  Stubble 


1955 
1956 
1957 


C.P.  36-105 
Plant  Cane 
Plant  Cane 
Plant  Cane 
Av.  3  Yrs. 


5 
4 

-1 
11 


12 


20 

16 

8 


4870 


5040 
5987 
5272 


4383 


4167 
4236 

30kL 


487 


873 
1751 
1526 


15 


21 
41 
JkL 


1956 
1957 


Av, 


1st  Stubble 
1st  Stubble 
Av.  2  Yrs. 

Flant  Cane  & 
1st  Stubble 


44 

16 
4 


5433 

5954 

5247 


:> 


5o01 


4050 
3163 

2S& 


1383 

2791 
1221. 


3338 


2263 


34 

42. 


16. 


64 


5517 


3694 


1823 


52 


1955 
1956 
1957 


1956 
1957 


C.P.  44-101 
Plant  Cane 
Flant  Cane 
Plant  Cane 
Av.  3  Yrs. 

1st  Stubble 
1st  Stubble 
Av.  2  Yrs. 


Av.  Plant  Cane  & 
1st  Stubble 


5 
3 

6 

20 
12 

2h 

4761 
4725 
4116 

4219 
3065 
3646 

542 

1660 

470 

13 
54 
13 

14 

5 

1 

5I 

20 
4 

4534 

5822 
3957 

3643 

3274 
2469 

891 

2548 
1488 

27 

78 
60 

6 

24 

4890 

2872 

2018 

69 

20 


80 


4712 


3258 


1455 
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mean  a  great  savings  in  labor  which 
would  certainly  be  welcomed  by  farm- 
ers who  are  having  difficulty  in  find- 
ing enough  labor  to  plant  their  crops 
every  year. 

The  annual  varietal  census  made 
by  Hebert  (2)  in  1957  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  County  Agents  of 
the  sugar-producing  parishes  showed 
that  C.  P.  44-101  occupied  53.07  per 
cent  of  the  acreage,  followed  by  C.  P. 
36-105  with  14.54  per  cent.  Ten  other 
varieties  were  included  in  the  census, 
but  are  of  minor  importance.  Those 
two  leading  varieties  as  well  as  the 
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others  included  in  the  yield  tests  pre 
sented  in  this  paper  were  found  t( 
regain  most,  if  not  all  of  their  for 
mer  yielding  capacity  once  free  o: 
the  disease.  Due  to  the  fact  that  i 
has  been  shown  that  a  very  high  per 
centage  of  the  commercial  planting: 
of  both  C.  P.  44-101  and  C.  P.  36-101 
are  diseased  (4),  and  since  the  newei 
varieties  are  fast  becoming  diseased 
it  is  suggested  that  either  an  electrit 
hot-air  oven  be  purchased,  or  one  b< 
rented  from  a  neighbor  when  it  be 
comes  available,  or  as  the  last  al 
ternative,   purchase   first  year  pro 
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TABLE  3 — Continued 

'ear 

Type  of 
Cane 

No.  of 
Tests 

No.  Sue.   Disease- 
Samples      free      Diseased 

Increase  per  Acre 
Pounds  Per  Cent 

C.P.  47-193 
L955   Plant  Cane 
L957   Plant  Cane 

Av.  2  Yrs. 


l956 


1st  Stubble 


Iv.  Plant  Cane  & 
1st.  Stubble 

C.P.  48-103 
.955   Plant  Cane 
.957   Plant  Cane 

Av.  2  Yrs. 

.956   1st  Stubble 

iv.  Plant  Cane  & 
1st  Stubble 

N.Co.  310 
.955   Plant  Cane 
.957   Plant  Cane 

Av.  2  Yrs. 

.956   1st  Stubble 

iv.  Plant  Cane  & 
1st  Stubble 


1 
1 

4 
4 

4284 
5236 

4728 
4142 

-  444 
1094 

-  10 
26 

2 

8 

4760 

4435 

325 

8 

1 

4 

6337 

4316 

2021 

47 

12 


12 


12 


5549 


4376 


1173 


5207 


4036 


1171 


6083 


6099 


■16 


28 


1 
1 

4 
4 

4559 
5112 

3918 
4410 

641 
702 

16 
16 

2 

8 

4836 

4164 

672 

16 

1 

4 

5578 

3908 

1670 

43 

30 


1 
1 

4 
4 

5039 
5027 

6011 
6162 

-  972 
-1335 

-19 
-23 

2 

8 

5033 

6087 

-1054 

-21 

1 

4 

7132 

6111 

1021 

17 

-  2 


jeny  plant  cane  as  soon  as  some  be- 
omes  available. 
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I'ROSPECTS 

(Continued  from  page  162) 
jOl,  43-47,  48-103,  N.  Co.  310.  With 
I.  P.  36-105  and  44-101  planted  in 
(lack  land,  there  was  considerable 
£ed  piece  rot.  Shoots  were  big 
bough,  however,  to  result  in  a 
:and,  probably.  The  same  varieties 
b  light  sandy  land  had  little  seed 
liece  rot.  Other  varieties  were  gen- 
rally  good.  Prospects  were  for  fair 
)  good  stands. 
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The  Houma  area :  Three  planta- 
tions were  studied.  Varieties  exam- 
ined were:  C.P.  36-105,  44-101,  48- 
103,  36-13,  N.Co.  310.  With  C.P. 
44-101,  36-105,  and  48-103  planted 
late  August  and  in  September,  the 
seed  pieces  were  sound,  generally, 
with  good  shoots.  With  C.  P.  44-101 
planted  in  October,  however,  there 
was  considerable  rot  of  seed  pieces. 
The  same  was  true  of  C.  P.  36-13 
planted  in  mid  -  September.  With 
C.  P.  36-105,  planted  in  mid-Septem- 
ber, seed  pieces  and  shoots  were 
good.  N.  Co.  310  planted  in  late 
October  in  sandy  soil  and  in  black 
land  was  sound  generally,  with  good 
buds.  Prospects  are  for  fair  to  good 
stands  in  most  instances. 

The    Bayou    Teche    area:     Three 

properties  were  surveyed.    Varieties 

examined    were :     C.  P.    36-105,    44- 

101,    36-13,    47-193.     Land    ranged 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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from  light  sandy  to  heavy-mixed. 
Planting  dates  ranged  from  early 
September  to  late  October,  in  one  in- 
stance. Most  seed  pieces  and  shoots 
were  good.  Prospects  seemed  bright 
for  a  fair  to  good  stand  as  soon  as 
the  weather  warms  up. 

The  Lower  Mississippi  River 
area:  One  large  plantation  was  sur- 
veyed on  March  17.  Varieties  stud- 
ied were:  C.  P.  43-47,  44-101,  48- 
103,  47-193,  N.  Co.  310.  The  owners 
pointed  out  poor  stands  in  August 
plant  cane  in  the  varieties  C.  P.  43- 
47  and  44-101.  There  was  less  dam- 
age in  C.  P.  47-193  and  48-103  sum- 
mer planted.  Not  only  were  seed 
pieces  rotted  generally  in  summer 
planted  C.  P.  43-47  and  44-101,  but 
shoots  and  roots  that  had  developed 
last  fall  were  badly  rotted  in  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  cases.  This  cane 
will  be  plowed  out  and  second  stub- 
ble will  be  kept  as  quota  acreage. 
N.  Co.  310  summer-planted  seemed 
to  be  good  enough  to  make  a  stand. 


Fall   planted   cane   showed   satisfac- 
tory stands. 

A  word  of  caution  is  sounded 
again  about  late  planting  of  heat- 
treated  cane  for  control  of  the  stunt- 
ing disease.  At  a  number  of  places 
some  cane,  of  different  varieties, 
was  found  to  have  been  planted  in 
October  or  November.  The  seed 
pieces  of  heat-treated  cane  rot  in  I 
the  soil  during  the  winter.  Conse-I 
quently,  it  is  imperative  that  heat-' 
treated  cane  be  planted  early  enough 
to  produce  shoots  with  independent 
root  systems  in  order  that  the  plants 
survive  the  winter  and  produce  a 
satisfactory  stand  in  the  Spring. 
Planting  heat-treated  cane  after  Oc 
tober  1  is  dangerous  and  the  prac 
tice  is  not  recommended. 

A  limited  examination  of  stubble 
cane  at  a  number  of  locations 
showed  the  stubble  pieces  to  be 
sound  generally,  with  good  buds, 
indicating  good  stands  from  ratoon 
cane. 
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Box  272  D 
Pasadena,  Texas 
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N  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page   161) 

old  of  a  copy,  we  guarantee  your 
ime  will  be  well  spent  in  reading 
t.  Mr.  Willis'  opening  and  closing 
tatement  sums  up  the  question  in 
hese  words  —  "Win  the  cold  war 
/e  must,  but  what  will  it  profit  the 
Jnited  States  if  we  gain  interna- 
ional  prestige  and  suffer  the  loss 
f  our  fundamental  rights?" 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
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Sure  cure 
for 

SUGAR  CANE 
BORER - 

end  r  in 


E 


very  year  sugar  cane  borer  causes  5  million 
dollars  worth  of  damage.  You  can  eliminate  severe 
losses  to  this  pest  by  treating  with  endrin  granules. 
Endrin  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  approved 
for  the  control  of  sugar  cane  borer. 

Get  bigger  sugar  cane  profits  this  season — use 
endrin  granules  applied  by  air.  For  best  results  follow 
state  recommendations.  Endrin  is  available  under 
well-known  brand  names  from  your  in- 
secticide dealer.  Don't  delay — see  your 
dealer  today. 

SHELL   CHEMICAL   CORPORATION 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  SALES   DIVISION 
119  South  Claiborne  Avenue,  New  Orleans  12,  Louisiana 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykert 


Exchange  Elects 

F.  Evans  Farwell,  who  operates 
xtensive  sugar  properties  in  West 
Jaton  Rouge,  Assumption  and  St. 
ames  Parishes,  was  elected  to  a 
econd  term  as  the  President  of  the 
Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc., 
/hen  the  Exchange  held  its  annual 
leeting  in  New  Orleans  on  March 
6th.  Mr.  Farwell  is  President  of 
he  firm  of  Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc., 
/ith  headquarters  in  the  Whitney 
>uilding,  New  Orleans. 

Other  officers  re-elected  were  F. 
L  Graugnard,  Jr.,  St.  James,  La., 
st  Vice-President;  E.  A.  B'urgieres, 
Tew  Orleans,  2nd  Vice-President; 
rving  Legendre,  Thibodaux,  La., 
rd  Vice  President;  Samuel  H.  Liv- 
udais,  Jr.,  New  Orleans,  Secretary; 
nd  Louis  P.  LeBourgeois,  New  Or- 
gans, Treasurer. 

The  writer  is,  of  course,  very 
appy  to  report  that  he  was  again 
hosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to 
e  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Exchange. 

Re-elected  to  two  year  terms  on 
he  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Sugar 
Exchange  were :  T.  M.  Barker,  Lock- 
ort,  La.,  E.  A.  Burgieres,  F.  Evans 
'arwell,  Robert  Fraser,  Edmond  J. 
jarland,  Louis  P.  LeBourgeois,  Sam- 
el H.  Livaudais,  Jr.,  Edgar  Murray 
nd  G.  M.  Talmage,  New  Orleans, 
;nd  Harold  F.  Saufley,  New  York, 
(harles  C.  Savoie,  Belle  Rose,  La., 
ind  Bronier  Thibaut,  Napoleonville, 
a. 
I  Elected  for  the  first  time  to  the 

oard  of  Directors  of  the  Sugar  Ex- 
:iange  were  Sedgwick  Howard,  of 
lew    Orleans,    who    is    the    General 


Manager  of  the  Reserve  Division  of 
the  National  Sugar  Refining  Co., 
and  Thomas  H.  Allen,  former  Depu- 
ty Director  of  the  Sugar  Division, 
who  now  is  the  Executive  Vice- 
President  of  Sterling  Sugars,  Inc. 

The  thirteen  gentlemen  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ex- 
change at  the  Annual  Meeting  will 
serve  this  year  with  thirteen  other 
members  of  the  Board  whose  terms 
expire  next  year.  They  are  P.  L. 
Billeaud,  of  Broussard,  W.  S.  Chad- 
wick,  of  New  Orleans,  C.  S.  Church- 
ill, of  Donaldsonville,  E.  D.  Gelzer, 
Charles  F.  Gibbins,  and  Leon  God- 
chaux  II,  of  New  Orleans,  F.  A. 
Graugnard,  Jr.,  of  St.  James,  Irving 
Legendre,  of  Thibodaux,  John  B.  Le- 
vert  and  Chas.  A.  Levy,  of  New  Or- 
leans, J.  J.  Munson,  of  Houma,  and 
E.  A.  Rainold,  Jr.,  of  New  Orleans. 

In  his  year-end  report  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Exchange,  Mr.  Farwell 
said,  "I  am  sure  that  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry joins  with  me  in  extending 
thanks  to  the  members  of  our  Raw 
Sugar  Quotation  Committee  and 
our  Blackstrap  Molasses  Quotation 
Committee  for  their  outstanding 
work.  ...  It  is  with  pride  that  I 
remind  you  that  the  quotations  of 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange  were 
again  accepted  without  question  by 
the  Sugar  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  by  the  thousands  of  people  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  over  fifty- 
one  millions  of  dollars  governed  by 
the  quotations  issued  by  our  organi- 
zation." 

(Continued  on  page  178) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEt 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


.. 


A  Later  Look  At  The  Crop 


The  few  warm,  dry  days  in  early 
April  have  done  much  to  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  crop.  Cultiva- 
tion was  being  done  at  a  very  rapid 
rate.  Grass  and  weed  were  being 
destroyed.  Warm  days  and  nights 
caused  both  plant  and  stubble  cane 
to  make  a  showing  on  the  row. 
Many  farmers  had  completed  bar- 
ring-off  all  stubble  and  plant  cane. 
A  few  plantations  had  begun  fer- 
tilizing. Then  came  the  April  9th 
rainfall. 

Even  though  the  April  9th  rain- 
fall further  delayed  cultivation,  this 
rain  will  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  crop.  Many  farmers  had 
off-barred  cane  when  fields  were 
too  wet.  Middles  were  in  a  very 
cloddy  condition,  especially  where 
off-barring  was  done  in  wet  heavy 
soil  fields.  This  rain  helped  break 
up  these  clods.  The  row  had  become 
extremely  hard  as  a  result  of  rapid 
drying  out  caused  by  the  north 
winds,  the  low  relative  humidity, 
and  the  action  of  the  warm  sun  on 
water  saturated  soil.  This  rain  sof- 
tened the  row  and  should  allow  some 
of  the  weak  young  cane  shoots  to 
come  through. 

Stands  in  first  year  stubble  are 
generally  good  and  are  continuing 
to  improve.  Stands  in  second  year 
stubble  are  still  slow  but  are  con- 
tinuing to  improve.  Indications  are 
in  general  that  second  year  stubble 
will  be  satisfactory. 

Stands  in  summer  plant  cane  are, 
in  general,  not  impressive,  and  with 
very    little    improvement    shown    in 
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the  last  two  weeks,  many  in  tjj 
industry  are  becoming  concernel 
over  gappy  stands  in  summer  plaij 
cane. 

Farmers  who  removed  soil  froil 
the  top  of  the  row  on  plant  car 
in  early  February  appear  to  ha\ 
better  stands  than  those  who  di 
not  remove  soil.  This  practice  coul 
not  have  done  any  harm  this  yeg 
since  there  was  no  growth  to  i 
cut  back  by  shaving  at  that  tim 
This  is  purely  observation  and  n( 
based  on  experimental  evidence. 

In  general,  fall  planted  cane 
up  to  a  satisfactory  stand.  The  e: 
ception  is  on  poorly  drained  heav 
soils.  This  is  especially  noticeab 
in  the  middle  of  poorly  drain  field 
It  is  easy  to  see  where  water  staye 
in  the  field  too  long  by  the  lack  ( 
a  stand  in  the  low  elevations. 

The  late  planted  cane  or  that  car 
which  was  planted  during  the  ha: 
vest  season  is  now  showing  up  to 
very  good  stand. 

Although    the    writer    is    not 
optimistic  about  stands  as  was  ind 
cated  in  his  column  of  a  month  ag 
there  is  still  time  for  much  improv< 
ment. 

Dry  weather  for  two  weeks  no' 
would  allow  a  great  part  of  the  crc 
to  be  fertilized.  This  would  mater 
ally  help  the  color  of  the  cane  i 
well  as  the  over-all  condition  of  tr 
crops.  Warm  weather  from  now  o 
out  should  induce  suckering  and  th 
would  certainly  make  the  fields  loc 
better. 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


We  have  always  heard  that  every 
lan   is   replaceable   no   matter   how 
nportant    he    may    be.     Edwin    E. 
Willis,   representing  the   Third   Dis- 
rict  of  Louisiana   is,   however,   the 
xception  to  this  rule.    Ed,  a  veter- 
n  of  many  battles  in   Congress  in 
ehalf  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  indus- 
ry  is  again  leading  a  fight  to  pre- 
ent  postponement   of   benefit   pay- 
lents  to  sugar  cane  growers.    The 
and  for  growers'  payments  was  cut 
tve    million    dollars    by    the    House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  When 
ae  Bill,  H.  R.  11767,  making  appro- 
nations  for  the  Department  of  Ag- 
iculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
|une  30,  1959,  was  before  the  House 
if  Representatives  on  April  1,  1958, 
lr.  Willis   was   selected   as   spokes- 
man  for    cane    and    beet    Congress- 
men, whose  constituents  are  vitally 
jiterested  in  sugar  production.  Dis- 
ussion    of    the    subject    which    ap- 
eared  on  page  5363  of  the  Congres- 
onal  Record  of  Tuesday,   April   1, 
^58,  was  as  follows: 
"Mr.   WILLIS.     Mr.    Chairman,    I 
ike  this  time  to  address  myself  for 
minutes  to  that  portion  of  the  bill 
i  page  18  dealing  with  the  Sugar 
ct  program.   The  committee  recom- 
mends  that  the    Sugar    Act    budget 
b  reduced  from  $76  million  to  $71 
jillion.     Now,    in    order    to    under- 
and  the  significance  of  that  reduc- 
bn  of  $5  million,  we  should  consid- 
I'  the   basic   provisions   of   the   act 
pelf,  and  after  doing  that  I  would 
<e  to  direct  a  question  to  the  chair- 
an  of  the  subcommittee.    The  Sug- 
'  Act,   as   those    closely   connected 
ith   it   know,    involves,    of    course, 
reage  control  and  compliance  with 


other  conditions.  In  other  words, 
those  farmers  who  comply  with  the 
act  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  Department  receive  certain 
sugar-payment  benefits.  In  effect, 
therefore,  the  Sugar  Act  constitutes 
a  contract  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  sugarcane  and  beet 
sugar  farmers  who  comply  with  the 
act  and  the  regulations. 

Let  me  make  this  point  perfectly 
clear,  that  the  Sugar  Act  program 
is  not  only  self-sustaining  but  it 
actually  produces  more  money  than 
the  cost  of  its  administration.  This 
is  true  because  the  program  includes 
a  processing  tax  of  $10  per  ton. 
The  consumption  estimate  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  for  this  year, 
1958,  is  8,800,000  tons.  Therefore, 
a  tax  of  $10  per  ton  will  mean  that 
the  program  itself  brings  in  or  will 
bring  in  this  year  $88  million.  The 
budget  estimate  submitted  to  the 
committee  was  $76  million  as 
against  a  return  through  the  proc- 
essing tax  of  $88  million  or  a  net 
income  to  the  Treasury  of  $12  mil- 
lion. 

Because  of  early  maturity  of  sug- 
arcane in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  can  get  by  with 
postponing  the  payment  of  sugar 
benefits  in  any  1  year  to  the  next 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  For  example, 
the  sugarcane  harvesting  is  going 
on  right  now  in  Puerto  Rico.  The 
harvest  will  go  on  until  about  May. 
Therefore  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture can  well  afford  not  to  pay 
for  the  current  crop  until  the  funds 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1958,  become  available.  But 
(Continued  on  page  182) 
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INJURY  TO  SUGARCANE  BY  THE  SUGARCANE 

BORER  IN  LOUISIANA  DURING  1951 

By  W.  H.  Long  and  E.  J.  Concienne,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment 

Station,  Ralph  Mathes,  W.  J.  McCormick,  L.  J.  Charpentier  and 

S.  D.  Hensley,  USD  A,  Agricultural  Research  Service, 

Entomology  Research  Branch. 


The  annual  borer  injury  survey, 
conducted  cooperatively  by  entomolo- 
gists of  the  Louisiana  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  the  USDA 
Sugar  Experiment  Station,  was  made 
during  November,  1957.  Examina- 
tions were  made  on  ten  plantations 
or  groups  of  plantations  distributed 
over  the  Louisiana  Sugar  Belt.  One- 
hundred  stalks  of  cane  were  exam- 
ined in  each  of  six  fields  on  each  of 
the  ten  plantations  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  joints  showing  exter- 
nal signs  of  injury  by  the  sugarcane 
borer.  An  attempt  was  always  made 
to  select  six  fields  which  would  be  at 
least  roughly  representative  of  con- 
ditions on  each  plantation.  The  same 
ten  plantations  have  been  included  in 
this  survey  since  1935. 

The  average  number  of  joints 
bored  on  each  plantation  in  1957  is 
presented  in  Table  1.  The  overall 
average  of  22  percent  of  joints  bored 
represents  an  increase  of  roughly  50 
percent  in  the  amount  of  borer  injury 
suffered  during  1957  as  compared 
with  that  for  1956,  and  is  about  aver- 
age for  the  five  years  previous  to 
1957.  On  the  basis  of  present  knowl- 
edge under  Louisiana  conditions  we 
would  say  that  22  percent  of  joints 
bored  probably  represents  an  actual 
loss  of  about  16  percent  of  the  state's 
sugar  crop  last  year.  In  spite  of  this 
considerable  loss,  the  total  amount  of 
ryania  and  cryolite  sold  in  Louisiana 
during  1957  could  not  have  treated 
more  than  52,700  acres  of  sugarcane, 


assuming  four  insecticide  applica 
tions  at  the  rate  of  12  pounds  pe] 
acre  per  application.  This  represent; 
about  21  percent  of  the  total  sugar 
cane  acreage  harvested  in  Louisiana 
last  year,  and  does  not  indicate 
very  high  degree  of  acceptance  bj 
the  growers  of  the  previously  recom 
mended  insecticides,  ryania  and  cryo 
lite,  for  borer  control.  Ryania  was 
the  best  insecticide  available  foj 
many  years.  Now  we  have  something 
much  better. 

We  believe  that  by  using  endrh 
granules  as  recommended  against  th< 
sugarcane  borer,  growers  will  be  abl< 
to  plainly  see  the  good  results  of  theii 
investments  in  insecticidal  contro 
and  we  are  confident  that  the  tota 
acreage  of  sugarcane  treated  fo 
borer  control  will  in  the  future  re 
fleet  a  much  higher  degree  of  growe 
acceptance  of  recommended  insecti 
cides. 

TABLE   1. 

Summary   of   results   of  sugarcane   borer 

injury   survey     November,    1957 

%  of 
Parish 


Plantation 

Alma 

Catherine 

Billeaud 

Erath 

Orange  Grove 

Oaklawn 

Elm  Hall 

Reserve 

Raceland 

Southdown 


Pointe  Coupee 

West  Baton  Rouge 

Lafayette 

St.  Martin 

Iberia 

St.  Mary 

Assumption 

Ascension 

Lafourche 

Terrebonne 

Average 


Joints 
Bored 

30 

12 

32 

22 

14 

32 
8 

28 

24 

16 

22 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  175) 
The    full    text    of    Mr.    Farwell's 
speech  is  printed   in   this   issue  be- 
ginning on  page  180. 

Committee  Chairmen  Report 
The  heads  of  the  Raw  Sugar  Quo- 


tation Committee  and  the  Blackstra] 
Molasses  Quotation  Committee  wer< 
asked  to  report  on  the  season's  wort 
Both  Mr.  Sedgwick  Howard  and  Mi 
Bascom  Doyle  expressed  satisfaction 
with  the  season's  activities.  The  fol 
lowing    paragraphs    are    from    Mr' 
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ORERS  SURVIVING  THE  WINTER  AND  PROSPECTS 

FOR  THE  1958  INFESTATION  IN  LOUISIANA 

By  W.  J.  McCormick  and  Leon  J.  Carpentier,  Entomology  Research 

Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service,   U.  S.  Department  of 

Agriculture,  and  E.  J.  Concienne,  W.  T.  Spink,  and  W.  H. 

Long,  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

The  annual  cooperative  survey  by 
e  USDA  Sugarcane  Insect  Labor- 
ory  at  Houma  and  the  Louisiana 
gricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
iton  Rouge  to  determine  the  num- 
t  of  sugarcane  borers  surviving 
e  winter  was  conducted  between 
jbruary  18  and  March  4.  The  sur- 
ving  population  was  sufficiently 
savy  and  widespread  to  be  capable 
causing  a  destructive  infestation. 
Examinations  were  made  in  the 
ne  trash  of  harvested  fields  on 
n  plantations  distributed  over  the 
gar-producing  area  of  the  State. 
x  representative  fields  on  each  of 
ye  plantations  and  ten  on  each  of 
e  remaining  five  were  examined. 
)ur  random  samples  of  10  feet  of 
iw  were  examined  in  each  field. 
hie  numbers  of  live  borers  per 
xe  on  each  plantation  this  year 
id  also  in  1957  are  given  in  the 
Mowing  table: 

Although  most  examinations  were 
ade  in  cane  trash  of  fields  har- 
isted  last  fall,  some  were  made  in 


1958 

1957 

Billeaud 

436 

272 

Orange  Grove 

424 

454 

Erath 

399 

617 

Catherine 

393 

164 

Oaklawn 

393 

601 

Raceland 

327 

454 

Reserve 

272 

726 

Alma 

.      242 

382 

Elm  Hall 

182 

454 

Southdown 

109 

73 

Average 

318 

420 

young  shoots  from  summer-planted 
cane.  Four  fields  of  such  cane  were 
similarly  surveyed  in  the  Houma 
area.  The  average  number  of  borers 
per  acre  was  863  as  compared  with 
a  yearly  average  of  1395  for  the  pe- 
riod 1944-57.  The  wet,  cold  winter 
undoubtedly  killed  many  of  this 
year's  overwintei  ing  borers.  Never- 
theless, the  number  surviving  is 
heavy  enough  to  be  serious.  Grow- 
ers should  be  on  the  watch  for  de- 
veloping infestations  during  the 
growing  season  and  be  prepared  to 
employ  the  recommended  control 
methods.1 


Sugar  Bulletin   36    (10):    129-30. 


oward's  report  .o  the  meeting. 

"First,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  other  six  members  of  the  Raw 
Sugar  Quotation  Committee  for 
their  faithful  attendance  to  our 
weekly  meetings  and  their  splen- 
did cooperation  during  the  1957- 
58  pricing  season.  I  think  that 
special  recognition  should  be  giv- 
len  to  Mr.  James  Graugnard,  who 
'was  present  at  eleven  meetings, 
i  although  he  had  to  drive  in  all 
,the  way  from  St.  James." 

"The  Quotation  Committee  ex- 
perienced very  little  difficulty  in 
idetermining  the  daily  and  weekly 
jspot  quotations.  The  situation 
[differed  this  season  from  last  in 
jthat   the   freight   differential    be- 


tween New  York  and  New  Or- 
leans on  Cuban  raw  sugar  varied 
only  from  a  low  of  2^  to  a  high 
of  4^.  This  made  our  job  much 
easier." 

"Out  of  eighty-nine  daily  spot 
quotations  made  during  the  sea- 
son, seventy-seven  were  based  on 
the  New  York  spot  less  the  freight 
differential;  ten  were  based  on 
local  sales;  two  were  based  on  lo- 
cal offerings,  and  no  quotations 
were  based  on  sales  of  Louisiana 
raw  sugar.  One  local  offshore 
sale  was  not  used  because  of  a 
complication  which  developed  in 
determining  whether  the  sugar 
sold  was  actually  in  a  spot  posi- 
tion." 

(Continued  on  page  182) 
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PRESIDENT  FARWELL  REPORTS  TO  THE  ANNUAL 

MEETING  OF  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE,  INC 

(Wednesday,  March  26,  1958) 

price  of  the  1956-57  season. 

We  hear  it  said  that  our  suga 
cane  growers  are  almost  gettin] 
90%  of  parity,  which  leads  me  t 
wonder  if  the  so-called  new  style  o 
new  formula  parity  is  as  accurat 
as  it  should  be, 


Members  of  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Exchange  and  our  distinguished 
guests. 

Today  I  complete  the  year's  term 
as  your  President.  It  was  a  distinct 
privilege  to  head  this  organization, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  conduct 
of  its  affairs  during  the  past  twelve 
months  has  met  with  your  approval. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up 
much  of  your  valuable  time  with  a 
detailed  report  of  the  happenings 
of  the  past  year.  All  of  us  have,  of 
course,  shared  in  the  trials  and  trib- 
ulations that  were  a  part  of  the  1957 
crop.  The  season  was  one  during 
which  the  elements  appeared  to  be 
out  of  tune,  not  only  in  our  Louisi- 
ana sugar  district,  but  almost  every- 
where that  men  planted  seed — and 
tilled  the  soil  —  and  waited  —  and 
hoped  for  a  good  harvest. 

The  experts  tell  us  that  the  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  during  our 
harvesting  season  reduced  the  sug- 
ar production  almost  80,000  tons. 
The  1957  crop  sugar  production 
was,  in  fact,  35,000  tons  less  than 
the  1956  crop  despite  the  fact  that 
30,000  more  acres  were  used  to  pro- 
duce it.  The  crop  actually  amount- 
ed to  397,642  tons  of  sugar,  raw 
value,  and  it  is  estimated  that  a 
"normal"  production  based  on  the 
13%  increase  in  acreage  allowed 
our  industry  in  1957  would  have  re- 
sulted in  a  production  of  about 
480,000  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value. 

While  in  this  dismal  vein,  I  feel 
called  upon  to  report  for  the  rec- 
ord that  the  $6.1287  per  cwt  sea- 
son's average  price  of  raw  sugar 
issued  by  the  Exchange  for  the  sea- 
son just  completed  was  approximate- 
ly 5  cents  a  hundred  pounds  less 
than  the  $6.1783  price  for  the  1956- 
57  crop,  and  that  the  12.6885  cents 
a  gallon  blackstrap  molasses  average 
price  was  approximately  13  cents  a 
gallon    below    the    25.7443    average 


I  am  afraid,  however,  that  th: 
real  "forgotten  man"  in  our  indus 
try  is  the  sugar  mill.  In  1947  ther 
were  59  mills  operating  in  Louisij 
ana.  Today  there  are  48,  and  it  ij 
possible  that  some  of  these  may  no! 
be  operating  in  the  not  too  distan 
future.  Low  sugar  prices  have  elim 
mated  most  of  these  mills  and,  unde 
present  conditions,  sugar  prices  d« 
not  economically  justify  the  expan 
sion  of  present  mills  nor  the  erec 
tion  of  new  mills.  If  this  trem 
continues,  eventually  there  will  no 
be  enough  mills  to  process  the  can 
from  our  normal  acreage.  This  wi] 
be  especially  true  when  practicall; 
all  of  our  cane  will  be  free  fror 
stunting  disease.  It  is  a  dangerou 
situation  that  we  face  in  connectio: 
with  our  mills. 

The  main  function  of  our  organi 
zation  is,  of  course,  to  quote  prices 
To  do  this  job  we  enlist  the  service 
of  public  spirited  men,  most  o 
whom  attended  twenty  weekly  meet 
ings l  throughout  the  pricing  perioc 
They  were  called  on  to  name  th 
price  of  raw  sugar  and  blackstra 
molasses  on  ninety-four  differer 
occasions  from  October  11,  1951 
when  the  pricing  period  begar 
through  February  27,  1958,  whe 
the  pricing  period  ended.  I  am  sur 
that  everyone  connected  with  th 
Louisiana  sugar  industry  joins  wit^ 
me  in  extending  thanks  to  the  men: 
bers  of  our  Raw  Sugar  Quotatio 
Committee  and  our  Blackstrap  Mc 
lasses  Quotation  Committee  for  thei 
outstanding  work. 

The   Raw   Sugar   Quotation   Con: 
mittee    operated    this    season    unde 
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OFFICIAL  PRICES  1957-58  SEASON 


The  following  letter  tvas  mailed  to  all 
1958  by  the  Louisiana 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange, 
ic,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  quotes 
ie  following  as  the  official  average 
*ices  of  the  following  grades  of 
igar  and  molasses  sold  on  this  ex- 
lange  during  the  weeks  ending  as 
dicated  : 
Week  ending  October   17,   1957 

Raws  6.14,  Blackstrap  14.00 
Week  ending  October  24,    1957 

Raws  6.30,  Blackstrap  13.45 
Week  ending   October  31,    1957 

Raws  6.22,  Blackstrap  12.85 
Week  ending  November  7,  1957 

Raws  6.11,  Blackstrap  12.06 
Week  ending  November  14,  1957 

Raws  6.06,  Blackstrap  11.05 
Week  ending  November  21,  1957 

Raws  6.05,  Blackstrap  10.80 
Week  ending  November  28,  1957 

Raws   6.11,    Blackstrap   11.37 
Week  ending  December  5,  1957 

Raws  6.17,  Blackstrap  12.21 
Week  ending  December  12,  1957 

Raws  6.16,  Blackstrap  12.99 
Week  ending  December  19,  1957 

Raws  6.08,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  ending  December  26,  1957 

Raws  6.08,  Blackstrap  13.01 
Week  ending  January  2,   1958 

Raws  6.105,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  ending  January  9,  1958 

Raws  6.09,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  ending  January  16,  1958 

Raws  6:10,   Blackstrap   13.00 


Louisiana  sugar  mills  on  March  3, 
State  A.S.C.  office. 

Week  ending  January  23,  1958 

Raws    6.15,    Blackstrap    13.00 

Week  ending  January  30,   1958 

Raws    6.14,    Blackstrap    12.98 

Week  ending  February  6,   1958 

Raws  6.12,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  ending  February  13,  1958 

Raws  6.15,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  ending  February  20,  1958 

Raws  6.17,  Blackstrap  13.00 
Week  ending  February  27,  1958 

Raws  6.07,  Blackstrap  13.00 
The  season's  average  price  of  raw 
sugar  is  6.1287  cents  per  pound. 

The  season's  average  price  of 
blackstrap  molasses  is  12.6885  cents 
per  gallon  and  the  molasses  bonus 
is  23.4097  cents  per  actual  net  ton 
of  sugar  cane. 

The  prices  of  standard  sugar  cane 
for  mills  located  in  the  three  freight 
areas  are  as  follows: 

(a)  6.473  dollars  per  standard 
ton  for  mills  except  those  located 
in  the  areas  defined  in  (b)  and 
(c)    below. 

(b)  6.394  dollars  per  standard 
ton  for  mills  located  north  of 
Bayou  Goula  between  the  Atchaf- 
alaya and  Mississippi  Rivers  and 
southeast  of  New  Iberia  west  of 
the  Atchafalaya  River. 

(c)  6.341  dollars  per  standard 
ton  for  mills  located  north  and 
west  of  New  Iberia  west  of  the 
Atchafalaya  River. 


ie  new  rules  adopted  by  your 
oard  of  Directors  prior  to  the  start 
J  the  1957-58  pricing  period.  These 
lies  gave  the  Committee  the  au- 
lority  to  adjust  the  f.o.b.  New  Or- 
ans  quotation,  if  necessary,  to  con- 
»rm  with  the  actual  value  of  sug- 
r  in  this  market.  I  am  happy  to  be 
)le  to  report  that  the  new  rules 
labled  the  Committee  to  fulfill  its 
ligations  to  the  thousands  of  sug- 
*cane  farmers,  and  the  buyers,  and 
e  sellers  of  Louisiana  raws,  all  of 
horn   are   directly   affected   by   its 


decisions,  in  a  much  more  equitable 
manner  than  was  possible  under  the 
rigid  rules  used  prior  to  the  1957-58 
pricing  season. 

Sedgwick  Howard  is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Raw  Sugar  Quotation 
Committee  and  his  co-workers  are 
R.  M.  Cockburn,  James  Graugnard, 
Louis  P.  LeBourgeois,  John  B.  Le- 
vert,  Chas.  A.,  Levy,  and  Earl  B. 
Wilson.  I  understand  that  these 
gentlemen  will  probably  have  a  rec- 
ommendation or  two  to  suggest  in 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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the  interest  of  clarification,  but  that 
they  all  were  basically  pleased  with 
the  new  rules. 

Heading  our  Blackstrap  Molasses 
Committee  as  Chairman  is  B'ascom 
Doyle,  and  with  him  are  Charles  F. 
Gibbins,  Leon  Godchaux  II,  John 
Manard,  Sidney  J.  Menard,  and  Her- 
bert C.  Vaccaro.  This  Committee, 
using  the  flexible  rules  adopted  two 
years  ago,   operated  smoothly. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  remind  you 
that  the  quotations  of  the  Louisiana 
Sugar  Exchange  were  again  accept- 
ed without  question  by  the  Sugar 
Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  by  the 
thousands  of  people  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  over  fifty-one  millions 
of  dollars  governed  by  the  quota- 
tions issued  by  our  Exchange. 

o 

UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  179) 
The  Chairman  of  the   Blackstrap 

Molasses  Quotation  Committee,  Mr. 

Bascom   Doyle,   made   the   following 

report. 

"As  Chairman  of  the  Exchange 
Blackstrap  Molasses  Pricing  Com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  give  you  the  Committee's 
assurance  of  what  we  feel  was 
our  best  effort  in  arriving  at  of- 
ficial prices  for  this  important 
byproduct  of  the  sugar  industry. 
During  the  pricing  period  all 
weekly  meetings  were  well  at- 
tended and  when  special  meetings 
were  necessary  to  consider  unu- 
sual conditions,  all  members  of 
the  Committee  gladly  gave  their 
time.  However,  active  participa- 
tion of  Committee  members  would 
have  meant  nothing  had  we  not 
had  what  seems  to  me  full  coop- 
eration of  buyers  and  sellers  re- 
porting sales  to  the  Committee. 
When  questions  came  up,  the  Com- 
mittee was  given  full  details  of 
such  sales  and  had  all  the  facts 
before  it." 

"During  the  past  pricing  sea- 
son, special  efforts  were  made  to 
have   pricing   information    readily 


available  at  all  times  through  tt 
Exchange.  The  comments  on  thi 
action  indicate  that  a  forwai 
step  had  been  taken." 

"The  Blackstrap  Molasses  Pri 
ing  Committee  assures  you  thj 
each  member  of  the  Commits 
gave  careful  consideration  to  eac 
day's  pricing  of  molasses  and  i 
so  doing  gave  equal  and  fa 
treatment  to  producers,  seller 
and  buyers  of  Louisiana  Blacl 
strap   Molasses." 

"The  Committee  feels  that  tl 
rules  under  which  it  operated  du 
ing  the  past  two  years  were  suff 
ciently  flexible  to  allow  for  haij 
dling  situations  as  they  came  u| 
Yet  we  are  also  sure  that  all  sej 
ments  of  the  industry  have  bee 
given  proper  protection.  We  c| 
not  suggest  any  changes." 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  177) 
that  is  not  true  with  domestic  be< 
and  sugarcane. 

And  so  the  committee,  in  the  la 
couple  of  years,  has  been  deferrir 
payment,  which  up  to  now  has  bee 
a  bookkeeping  affair,  but  we  ha^ 
now  caught  up  with  the  facts  of  lif 
That  is  the  significance  of  the  la 
sentence  at  the  top  of  page  28  < 
the  report  where  it  says: 

Also,  a  portion  of  the  increai 

is  required  to  make  payments  c 

a    small    part    of    the    1957    en 

which    could    not    be    made   fro 

funds  available  for  1958. 

That    meant    that    last    year   tl 

committee    took    into    consideratk 

that    the    current    crop    now    beii 

harvested  in  Puerto  Rico  would  1 

paid   under  the   fiscal    1959   budg 

beginning  July  1  of  this  year.    B 

if  you  are  going  to  repeat  these  d 

ferrals    of    payment,    you    will    g 

caught  up  with,   and  "there  will  1 

no  money  to  pay  domestic  farmei 

In    fact    that    is    exactly    what   hi 

happened.    You  cannot  continue  d 

ferrals.    Right  now,  what  will  ha 

pen  under  this  $5  million  reductio 

I  am  afraid,  is  that  the  payments 

the  domestic  beet  and  cane  farme 
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ill  be  in  jeopardy. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
intleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wil- 
;)has  expired:. 

(Mr.  WILLIS  asked  and  was  giv- 
i  permission  to  proceed  for  2  min- 
es additional.) 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
n  quite  sure  that  the  committee 
is  taken  those  factors  into  con- 
leration.  Nevertheless  the  figures 
have  just  related  come  from  the 
apartment  of  Agriculture.  The  De- 
triment is  quite  disturbed  about 
petition  of  the  deferral,  which  has 
ught  up  with  us  right  now.  I  am 
Dndering  what  the  disposition  of 
e  chairman  as  to  that  problem  is. 
it  me  tell  the  chairman  that  we 
ncerely  appreciate  the  work  of  his 
mmittee.     These    payments    must 

made,  and  I  know  the  committee 
tends  to  make  them,  but  what  are 
3  going  to  do  now?  We  have  come 
)  to  the  saturation  point  of  de- 
rral. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Lt  comes  back 
fain  to  whether  or  not  the  esti- 
ates  the  gentleman  has  quoted  are 
curate.  We  have  learned  from  ex- 
irience  that  the  Department  cannot 
ways  estimate  domestic  consump- 
)n  and  other  factors.  Taking  our 
vn  figures,  we  feel  that  what  we 
ive  in  the  bill  is  ample  as  far  as 
3  can  see.  This  bill  will  go  to  the 
her  body,  and  in  the  meantime  if 
e  figures  get  more  accurate  we 
ill  take  them  into  consideration  in 
nference.  The  committee  recog- 
zes  that  this  obligation  must  be 
et,  and  has  every  intention  of 
ally  meeting  it.  We  did  it  based 
i  bur  own  experience  that  the 
nds  are  adequate. 
Mr.  WILLIS.  I  appreciate  the 
jntleman's  remarks,  and  rely  on 
p  help  to  work  this  problem  out 
j  conference." 

!  Because  Mr.  Willis  and  his  col- 
jigues  in  the  House  are  following 
is  matter  to  a  successful  conclu- 
>n,  Louisiana  sugar  cane  growers 
n  rest  assured  that  their  condi- 
pal  payments  will  be  made  on 
ledule. 
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Sure  cure 
for 

SUGAR  CANE 
BORER - 

endrin 


i  * 


i 


E 


\ 


very  year  sugar  cane  borer  causes  5  million 
dollars  worth  of  damage.  You  can  eliminate  severe 
losses  to  this  pest  by  treating  with  endrin  granules. 
Endrin  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  approved 
for  the  control  of  sugar  cane  borer. 

Get  bigger  sugar  cane  profits  this  season — use 
endrin  granules  applied  by  air.  For  best  results  follow 
state  recommendations.  Endrin  is  available  under 
well-known  brand  names  from  your  in- 
secticide dealer.  Don't  delay — see  your 
dealer  today. 

SHELL   CHEMICAL   CORPORATION 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  SALES   DIVISION 
119  South  Claiborne  Avenue,  New  Orleans  12,  Louisiana 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykerg 


One  Year  Ago 

One  year  ago,  on  the  first  of  May, 
^e  were  winging  our  way  to  the 
lawaiian  Islands  to  begin  a  trip 
hat  topped  any  experience  we  have 
ad  before  or  since. 
;  In  Hawaii  we  saw  fields  being 
1 1  a  n  t  e  d,  fields  being  cultivated, 
ields  being  harvested,  and  cane  be- 
ng  milled — all  on  the  same  day  on 
he  same  plantation.    The  place  was 

beehive  of  activity,  and  the  Ewa 
'lantation  was  certainly  a  model  of 
fficiency  with  its  mechanical  cane 
lanters,  its  big  harvesting  rakes,  its 
hirty  ton  cane  trucks,  its  mud  bath, 
ts  television  controlled  can  carrier, 
ts  completely  automatic  centrifugal 
lachines,  its  repair  shop  bigger 
nan  most  commercial  repair  shops, 
nd  its  power  plant  with  enough 
nergy  to  light  a  small  city. 

We  remember  the  rows  of  nice 
ouses  for  the  field  and  factory 
/orkers  and  the  company  hospital 
nd  the  ball  fields  and  the  play- 
rounds  and  the  many  other  ap- 
pointments that,  along  with  an  ideal 
limate,  make  Hawaii  a  place  for 
eally  better  living. 

Today  the  Hawaiian  sugar  indus- 
ry  is  nailed  down  tight  and  has 
leen  since  February  1st.  The  Inter- 
national Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union  headed  by  Harry 
fridges,  took  over  on  that  date  and 
;11  activity  ceased.  The  strike  of 
jield  and  factory  workers  has  lasted 
jhree  months  and,  at  this  writing, 
:othing  is  heard  about  a  settlement. 
Sy  the  first  of  May  last  year  Ha- 
waii had  produced  about  290,000 
pns  of  sugar.  The  total  production 
[his  year  is  less  than  24,000  tons. 


The  Sugar  Division  has  already 
reallocated  100,000  tons  of  Hawaiia's 
1958  U.  S.  quota  to  other  areas 
(see  page  194)  and  has  also  an- 
nounced a  15,000  ton  deficit  in  the 
quota  for  local  consumption.  With 
millions  of  tons  of  cane  standing  in 
its  fields,  Hawaii  has  no  sugar  to 
eat!  This,  to  put  it  mildly,  is  an 
amazing  development. 

Freight  Rates 

"It  is  a  long  road  that  has  no  turn- 
ing" seems  to  us  to  be  an  especially 
appropriate  reference  to  railroads, 
so  we  begin  this  report  about  freight 
rates  with  this  familiar  quotation. 

For  years  the  Freight  Rate  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  has  been  telling  the  railroads 
that  they  were  pricing  themselves 
out  of  the  sugar  hauling  business 
in  Louisiana — but  to  no  avail.  The 
railroads  continued  to  apply  to  the 
Louisiana  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion for  increased  rates,  the  League 
blocked  them  at  the  State  level  and 
the  roads  appealed  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  where,  even- 
tually, most  of  the  increases  were 
granted.  As  a  result,  trucks  and 
barges  have  received  more  and  more 
of  the  business  of  hauling  cane  and 
sugar  and  last  season  only  about 
40%  of  the  raw  sugar  produced  in 
Louisiana  moved  by  rail. 

It  is  a  pleasure  now  to  be  able  to 
report  that  the  persistent  efforts  of 
the  League  seem  to  have  finally 
borne  fruit.  The  Texas  &  Pacific 
Railway  Co.  has  already  made  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  its  charges  to 
haul  raw  sugar  to  New  Orleans.  The 
reductions  range  from  30  to  49%. 
(Continued  on  page   194) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEK 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Expanded  Cane  Breeding  Program 


Although  there  are  many  ways  to 
increase  per  acre  yields  of  cane  in 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry,  there 
is  no  better  way  to  do  this  than  by 
the  development  of  superior  yield- 
ing varieties  of  cane.  This,  however, 
is  much  easier  said  than  done;  and 
in  fact,  it  is  a  long  hard  job.  In 
spite  of  this,  progress  has  been 
made. 

The  varieties  in  the  field  today 
are  better  than  those  that  proceeded 
them.  Though  stands  in  the  field 
today  are  far  from  perfect,  imagine 
what  stands  would  have  been  like 
with  some  of  the  old  varieties  fol- 
lowing the  past  winter. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  greatest  op- 
portunity for  further  advancement 
in  cane  production  lies  in  the  field 
of  cane  breeding.  What  is  being 
done  in  this  direction  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  cane  growers.  Ex- 
panded breeding  programs  have 
been  undertaken  by  both  L.S.U.  and 
the  U.S.D.A.  in  recent  years.  More 
seedlings  of  better  quality  have  been 
planted  by  both  stations  in  recent 
years.  A  sugar  cane  seedling  is  a 
cane  plant  that  has  come  from  true 
sugar  cane  seed.  A  true  seed  of 
sugar  cane  is  the  size  of  a  tiny  ant, 
and  each  seed  produces  a  separate 
and  distinct  variety.  Unfortunately, 
most  seedlings  produce  varieties 
which  have  no  commercial  value. 
The  big  job  is  finding  the  good  one 
out  of  the  many  thousand  seedlings 
planted  each  year. 
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Both  U.S.D.A.  and  L.S.U.  ha\| 
increased  the  number  of  seedling} 
set  to  the  field  this  year.  Dr.  E.  ^ 
Abbott  of  the  U.S.D.A.  indicate 
that  185  thousand  seedlings  woul 
be  planted  at  Houma  this  year. 

Dr.  S.  J.  P.  Chilton  of  L.S.I 
plans  to  build  two  more  photoperio 
nouses  this  year.  These  houses  ai 
used  to  induce  flowering  in  cane 
at  Baton  Rouge. 

Plans  are  under  way  now  fc 
additional  facilities  at  the  Cam 
Point,  Fla.,  U.S.D.A.  cane  breedin 
station.  More  glasshouse  or  plasti< 
house  space  is  needed  to  further  ir 
crease  seed  production  there.  Plan 
are  also  being  considered  for  add 
tional  greenhouse  or  plastic  hous 
space  at  the  Houma  station.  Th: 
facility  will  be  necessary  to  accon 
modate  the  ever-increasing  numbe 
of  seedling  produced  by  the  expanc 
ed  breeding  program.  True  see 
of  sugar  cane  are  germinated  in  th 
green  house  and  the  young  seedling 
are  kept  there  for  a  short  perio 
before  being  transplanted  to 
open  field. 

The  Agricultural  Sub-Committe 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Con 
mittee  recommended  $75,000  add 
tional  funds  for  sugar  cane  variet 
research  at  the  request  of  Senato 
Allen  Ellender.  It  is  understood  ths 
the  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  wifi 
out  change.  If  the  House  approve 
the  bill,  this  money  will  be  use 
(Continued  on  page   194) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Two  popular  and  efficient  mem- 
bers of  the  Sugar  Division,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  recently 
leceived  well  deserved  promotions, 
jlerbert  G.  Folken,  who  for  the  past 
line  years  has  been  Chief  of  the 
buota  and  Allotment  Branch,  has 
jieen  made  Chief  of  the  Program 
Analysis  Branch,  a  position  former- 
ly held  by  Tom  0.  Murphy,  now 
i)eputy  Director  of  the  Sugar  Divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  Folken's  new  assignment  is 
o  carry  out  program  analysis  for 
ssigned  commodities.  One  of  his 
;aany  new  responsibilities  will  be 
he  publication  of  Sugar  Reports. 

Mr.  Donald  M.  Schwartz  has  been 
nade  Chief  of  the  Quota  and  Allot- 
aent  Branch.  Since  coming  to  the 
>ugar  Division  from  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  in  1952,  Mr. 
Ichwartz  has  served  continuously  in 
luota  and  allotment  work.  He  is  an 
Agricultural  Economist  and  a  Sugar 
Marketing  Specialist.  Mr.  Schwartz 
jvras  graduated  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
fersity  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  Agri- 
jultural  Economics,  and  later  ob- 
tained his  Masters  Degree  at  Ohio 
itate. 

|  All  of  their  many  friends  through- 
ut  the  mainland  cane  area  wish 
jlerb  and  Don  the  best  of  luck. 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
ve  wrote  about  one  exception  to  the 
ule  that  every  man  is  replaceable, 
to  matter  how  important  he  may  be. 
n  this  issue  we  would  like  to  add 
jnother  name  to  the  list  of  irre- 
placeable men.  Louisiana  and  its 
reat   sugar    industry    simply    could 


not  get  along  without  Allen  J.  Ellen- 
der,  Senior  U.  S.  Senator  from  that 
state. 

Senator  Ellender  just  recently  ac- 
complished the  almost  impossible 
when  he  succeeded  in  getting  the 
Senate  sub-committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  increase  the  amount  of  mon- 
ey available  for  the  varietal  sugar 
cane  research  and  to  earmark  $75,- 
000.00  to  be  spent  in  that  work  at 
the  Houma,  Louisiana  and  Canal 
Point,  Florida  Agricultural  Experi- 
mental Stations.  While  the  amount 
of  money  involved  is  almost  infini- 
tesimal in  this  age  of  multi-billion 
dollar  budgets,  nevertheless  it  may 
mean  the  difference  between  the  life 
or  death  to  many  Louisiana  sugar 
cane  growers.  The  money  will  be 
spent,  if  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees agree,  to  develop  a  new  vari- 
ety of  sugar  cane  which  will  resist 
low  temperatures,  and  if  frozen,  as 
thousands  of  acres  of  sugar  cane 
were  last  year,  it  would  retain  a 
high  sucrose  content  for  a  consider- 
able period  of  time. 

In  the  same  Appropriations  Bill, 
Senator  Ellender  followed  through 
in  the  Senate  what  our  other  "irre- 
placeable" man,  Representative  Ed 
Willis  started  in  the  House.  Senator 
Ellender  prevailed  upon  his  Appro- 
priation Committee  to  restore  the 
five  million  dollar  cut  from  the 
Agriculture  Department's  Appropri- 
ations Bill  for  conditional  payments 
to  sugar  cane  and  sugar  beet 
farmers. 

Anyone  who  knows  the  complexi- 
(Continued  on  page   194) 
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QUOTATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE 

INC.  ON  RAW  SUGAR  AND  BLACKSTRAP  MOLASSES 

1957-58  PRICING  PERIOD 


Date 


N.Y. 


Freight     II.  0.      B' strap. 


Oct, 


11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


6.15 

No  liarket 

Sunday 

6.15 

6.15 

6.20 

6.20 


,03 


,03 
,03 

,03 

,03 


6.12*   nominal 


6.12  14.00* 

6.12  14.00 

6.17  14.00 

6.17  14.00 


Date 

Nov. 22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


N.Y. 
6.10 
No  Market 
Sunday 
6.10 
6.20 
6.20 
No  Market 


Freight 
.04 


.04 
.04 
.04 


N.O. 
6.06 


6.06 
6.16 
6.16 


B1  strap 
11.14* 


11.25 
11.  50* 
11.58*1 


Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6.14     Blackstrap  14.00       Weekly  Avg.  Haws  6.11     Blackstrap  ll.fl 


Oct. 18  6.30  .03 

19  No  Market 

20  Sunday 

21  6.30  .03 

22  6.35  .03 

23  6.35  .03 

24  6.35  .04 


6.27     14.25* 


6.27  14.00 

6.32  13.00* 

6.32  13.00 

6.31  13.00* 


Nov.  29 
30 

Dec.  1 
2 
3 
4 


6.20  .04 

No  Market 
Sunday 

6.20  .04 

6.20  .04 

6.20  .03 


6.16     11.8651 


6.16     12.006 

6.16  12.187 

6.17  12.40* 


6.25 


.03         6.22*  12.607 


Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.30     Blackstrap  13.45      Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6.17     Blackstrap  12.2 


Oct. 25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


6.35 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.30 

6.25 

6.20 

6.20 


,04 


.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 


6.31     13.00*        Dec.    6  6.25 

7  No  Market 

8  Sunday 
6.26     13.00                     9  6.25 
6.21     13.00*                10  5.20 
6.16     12.75                  11  6.15 
6.16     12.50*                 12  6.10 


03 


.03 
.03 
.03 
.03 


6.22     12.958* 


6.22 
6.17 
6.12 
5.07 


13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


Weekly  Avg.  Haws  6.22     Blackstrap  12.85     Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6.16     Blackstrap  12.9 


Nov. 


6.17 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.17 

No  Market 

6.15 

6.10 


.04 


.04 

.04 
.04 


6.13     12.25 


6.13     12.25 


Dec 


11 

06 


12.25 
11.50* 


,13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


6.10 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.10 

6.10 

6.10 

6.10 


.03        6.07     13.00 


.03 
.02 
.02 
.02 


5.07 
6.08 
6.08 
6.08 


13.00 
13.00 
13.00 
13.00 


Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6.11     Blackstrap  12.06      Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.08     Blackstrap  13.0 


Nov.  8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


6.10  .04 

No  Market 
Sunday 
No  Market 
6.10  .04 

6.10  .04 


6.06     11.25* 


6.06 
6.06 


11.00* 
11.00* 


14       6.10 


,04 


6.06     10.96* 


Dec. 20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 


6.10  .02 

No  Market 
Sunday 

6.10  .02 

6.10  .02 

No  Market 


26     6.10 


,03 


6.08     13.00 


6.08     13.02* 
6.08     13.00*  | 

6.08     13.04* 


Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6.06     Blackstrap  11.05     Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6.08     Blackstrap  13.0] 


Nov. 15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


6.10 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.10 

6.10 

6.05 

6.10 


.04         6.06     11.00* 


,04 
,04 
,04 
,04 


6.06  10.50* 

6.06  10.50* 

6.01  11.00* 

6.06  11.00* 


Dec. 27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
1 
2 


Jan 


6.15 

No  Market 

Sunday 

6.15 

6.12 

No  Market 

6.12 


.02         6.13*  13.00 


.02 
.02 


6.13 
6.07* 


13.00 
13.00 


.03         6.09     13.00* 


Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6.05     Blackstrap  10.80      Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6.105  Black  strap*  13.0 
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,te      N.Y.         Freight 

N.O.     B1 strap. 

Date       N.Y.          Freight 

N.O.      B' strap. 

m,   3     6.12              .03 

6.09     13.00* 

Jan.  31     6.15             .03 

6.12     13.00* 

4     No  Market 

Feb.    1     No  Market 

5     Sunday 

2     Sunday 

I        6     6.12              .03 

6.09     13.00* 

3     6.15             .03 

6.12*  13.00 

1        7     6.15             .03 

6.12     13.00 

4     6.15              .03 

6.12     13.00 

8     6.10              .03 

6.07     13.00 

5     6.15             .03 

6.12     13.00 

9     6.10              .03 

6.07     13.00* 

6     6.15             .03 

6.12     13.00* 

jekly  Avg.   Haws  6.09 
In.  10     6.10              .03 

Blackstrap  13.00 

Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6.12 

Blackstrap  13.00 

6.07     13.00 

Feb.    7     6.15             .03 

6.12     13.00 

11     No  Market 

8     No  Market 

12     Sunday 

9     Sunday 

13     6.10              .03 

6.07     13.00 

10     6.18              .03 

6.15     13.00 

!     14     6.15              .03 

6.12*  13.00 

11     6.18              .03 

6.15     13.00 

15     6.15              .03 

6.12     13.00* 

12     No  Market 

16     6.15              .03 

6.12     13.00 

13     6.20              .03 

6.17     13.00 

jekly  Avg.   Haws  6.10 

Blackstrap  13.00 

Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.15 

Blackstrap  13.00 

'in.17     6.15              .03 

6.12     13.00 

Feb.  14     6.20             .03 

6.17     13.00* 

18     No  Market 

15     No  Market 

19     Sunday 

16     Sunday 

20     6.15             .03 

6.12*  13.00 

17     6.20              .03 

6.17     13.00 

21     6.20              .02 

6.17*  13.00 

18     6.20              .03 

6.17     13.00 

22     6.20              .02 

6.18     13.00 

19     6.19              .03 

6.19*  13.00 

23     6.20              .02 

6.18     13.00* 

20     6.19              .03 

6.16     13.00 

,;ekly  Avg.   Raws  6.15 

Blackstrap  13.00 

Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6.17 

Blackstrap  13.00 

iui.24     6.20              .02 

6.17**13.00* 

Feb. 21     6.15             .03 

6.12*  13.00 

25    No  Market 

22     No  Market 

26     Sunday 

23     Sunday 

27     6.20             .02 

6.17**12.91* 

24     6.15             .03 

6.12     13.00 

28     6.15             .02 

6.12*  13.00* 

25     6.10              .03 

6.07     13.00* 

29     6.15             .03 

6.12     13.00* 

26     6.05             .03 

6.03*  13.00 

30     6.15             .03 

6.12     13.00 

27     6.02              .03 

5.99     13.00 

>ekly  Avg.   Raws  6.14 

Blackstrap  12.98 

Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.07 

Blackstrap  13.00 

IJocal  Sales 

*Local  Offers 

SEASON'S  AVERAGE  PRICE  —  RAW  SUGAR  6.12870 

PER  POUND 

SEASON'S  AVERAGE  PRICE  —  BLACKSTRAP  MOLASSES  12.68850 

PER  GALLON 

SEASON'S  AVERAGE  FREIGHT 

DIFFERENTIAL  3.1060 

PER  HUNDRED  POUNDS 

ay  1,  1958 
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A  WINNER 


Mitchell  P.   Brien,    Houma,    La. 
Produced  an  average  of  39.15  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on   134.7  acres   in   1956 
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A  WINNER 


Lynn    J.    Schexnayder,    New    Roads,    La. 
Produced  an  average  of  38.6  tons  of  cane  per  acre   on    190.7   acres   in    1956 


ay  1,  1958 
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DEFICITS  FOR  PUERTO  RICO  AND  HAWAII 

PRORATED  TO  OTHER  AREA! 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  April  23rd  the  pro- 
ration of  deficits  in  the  sugar  quo- 
tas of  200,000  tons  for  Puerto  Rico 
and  100,000  tons  for  Hawaii  to  the 
mainland  areas  and  Cuba. 

The  prorations  and  adjusted  quo- 
tas for  these  areas  are  as  follows: 

Adjusted 
Proration       Quota 
Area :  ( Short  tons,  raw  value ) 

Domestic  Beet  Sugar  125,924  2,035,112 
Mainland  Cane  Sugar  38,749  626,225 
Cuba  135,327     3,077,442 


These  prorations  are  being  mac 
because  it  appears  that  n  e  i  t  h  e 
Puerto  Rico  nor  Hawaii  will  be  ah 
to  fill  its  quota.  Sugar  productic 
in  Puerto  Rico  has  been  affected  t 
drought  and  the  strike  situation  i 
Hawaii  is  limiting  harvesting,  pro* 
essing  and  marketing  of  this  year 
crop. 

Announcement  of  the  actions  i 
this  time,  while  Cuba's  harvest  : 
still  in  progress,  will  enable  Cuba  tl 
make  appropriate  adjustments  in  il 
production. 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  188) 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  at  the  Houma  and  Canal 
Point,  Fla.  stations  to  continue  the 
expansion  of  the  cane  breeding  work 
started  last  year  with  money  pro- 
vided by  the  League. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  expanded 
breeding  program  will  yield  a  vari- 
ety that  is  earlier  maturing  and 
contains  more  sugar  per  ton  than 
C.  P.  48-103  and  is  higher  in  yield 
and  more  cold  resistant  than  N.  Co. 
310. 

o 

UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  187) 
Both  the  Missouri-Pacific  and  South- 
ern Pacific  have  applied  to  the 
Texas-Louisiana  Freight  Bureau  for 
reductions  ranging  from  29  to  44%. 
The  Missouri-Pacific  reductions  will 
also  apply  to  Reserve  and  Gramercy. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Southern- 
Pacific  will  also  make  reductions  on 
raw  sugar  moving  to  other  Louisi- 
ana refineries. 

Acreage  Allotments 

The  Mainland  Cane  Area  acreage 
allotment  hearing  will  be  held  in 
New  Orleans  on  May  20th  and  all 
cane  growers  are,  of  course,  invited 
to  attend.  The  place  this  year  will 
again  be  the  auditorium  of  the  In- 
ternational House,   607   Gravier   St., 


in  New  Orleans,  and  the  activity 
will  start  at  about  ten  o'clock  in  tl 
morning.  j 

The  Proportionate  Share  Commii 
tee  of  the  American  Sugar  Car 
League,  headed  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Chac 
wick  and  composed  of  sixteen  grov 
ers,  has  been  holding  meetings  i 
determine  the  recommendations  thur 
the  Industry  should  make  this  yea 
regarding  1959  cane  acreage  (pr< 
portionate  shares)  when  the  reprt 
sentative  of  the  Sugar  Division  ( 
the  USDA  convene  the  meeting  o 
May  20th,  and  we  will,  of  cours* 
print  their  findings  at  the  earliei 
possible  date. 

The  official  USDA  announcemei 
of  the  Hearing  should  be  availab 
for    publication    in    the    May    15t 
issue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 
Mules 

A  couple  of  issues  ago  we  printe 
a  report  about  an  old  mule  deak 
who  was  embarrassed  because  t] 
didn't  have  any  mules.  Today  \* 
have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Claude  ( 
Songy,  Jr.,  County  Agent  of  Asceij 
sion  Parish,  saying  that  he  ha 
found  a  mule  dealer  in  Donaldsoi 
ville  who  has  some  sugar  mules  an 
knows  where  he  can  get  more. 

IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page   189) 
ties  and  involved  procedures  in  coi! 
nection  with  governmental  approprj 
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ions  can  understand  and  fully  ap- 
•eciate  Senator  Ellender's  tireless 
forts  in  this  behalf. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
re  will  hold  a  public  hearing  on 
lorida  sugar  cane  rates  for  the 
jriod  July  1,  1958  through  June  30, 
)59,  and  on  prices  for  the  1958 
op,  at  Clewiston,  Florida  on  May 
1958.  The  presiding  officers  will 
»  Tom  0.  Murphy  and  A.  A.  Green- 
ood. 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

3ILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

$39  Union  St.  New  Orleans,   La. 

Telephone   CAnal    1225 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


•presenting: 
j  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co. 
I  Boston  Woven  Hose 
j  Sterling  Electric 


Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 
Ohio  Gear  Co. 
Brewton  Iron  Works 
Lovejoy  Couplings 


and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  0°: 

I  THt  iamcist  crura al  supply  hoZsi  jjjSjjj  SlHCf  1947/ 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 
TU  2471  LD   180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Or'eans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Why  take  chances? 

You're  sure  of  effective  control 
of  Sugar  Cane  Borer 


with 


^ 


a  ma 


...and   Ryania  is  sate,  too ! 

15    MILLION    POUNDS    USED    IN     11     YEARS 
WITH    OUTSTANDING    RESULTS! 

For  more  than  a  decade,  growers  have  depended  on  Ryania  to  combat 
sugar  cane  borer— with  complete  success! 

Ryania  is  entirely  effective  against  this  destructive  pest— won't  de- 
velop resistant  strains  as  chemicals  often  do.  Yet  it  doesn't  kill 
beneficial  insects,  as  non-se/ecf;Ve  insecticides  do! 

And  Ryania  is  non-hazardous  to  users.  It  doesn't  leave  harm- 
ful residues  and  is  exempt  under  the  Miller  Bill. 

No  other  insecticide  for  the  control  of  sugar  cane  borer 
combines  these  highly  desirable  features.  None  except 
Ryania  has  been  proved  by  years  of  use! 

So,  in  1958  ...  as  in  years  past .  .  .  depend  on  Ryania. 

♦Patent  Nos.  2,400,295  and  2,590,536 


Distribufed  by 
BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INCORPORATED 

New  Orleans,   Louisiana 

THOMPSON-HAYWARD  CHEMICAL  CO 

New  Orleans,   Louisiana 


Agricultural   Chemical    and    Insecticide    Division 

S.   B.  PENICK  &  COMPANY        50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  8       •     735  W.  DIVISION  ST.,  CHICAGO  1 
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5^1  La.    S tat e   University   LiDrary 

Acquisitions   Cept. 

Baton  Rouge   3, La, 


SUGAR 
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Why  take  chances? 

You're  sure  of  effective  control 
of  Sugar  Cane  Borer 


l^i 


...and   Ryania  is  safe,  too! 

15    MILLION    POUNDS    USED    IN     11     YEARS 
WITH    OUTSTANDING    RESULTS! 

For  more  than  a  decade,  growers  have  depended  on  Ryania  to  combat 
sugar  cane  borer— with  complete  success! 

Ryania  is  entirely  effective  against  this  destructive  pest— won't  de- 
velop resistant  strains  as  chemicals  often  do.  Yet  it  doesn't  kil 
beneficial  insects,  as  non-se/ecf/'ve  insecticides  do/ 

And  Ryania  is  non-hazardous  to  users.  It  doesn't  leave  har 
ful  residues  and  is  exempt  under  the  Miller  Bill. 

No  other  insecticide  for  the  control  of  sugar  cane  borei 
combines  these  highly  desirable  features.  None  except 
Ryania  has  been  proved  by  years  of  use! 

So,  in  1958  ...  as  in  years  past .  .  .  depend 

♦Patent  Nos.  2,400,295  and  2,590,536 

9&98L 


3»* 


-'•.-.>■ 


D/s/nbufed  by 

BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INCORPORATED 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

THOMPSON-HAYWARD  CHEMICAL  CO 
New  Orleans,   Louisiana 


Agricultural   Chemical    and   Insecticide   Division 

-L    S.  B.  PENICK  &  COMPANY       50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  8      •     735  W.  DIVISION  ST.,  CHICAGO  10 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykert 


Deficits 

On  page  203  of  this  issue  we  are 
printing  two  official  USDA  press 
releases  concerning  deficits.  One 
has  to  do  with  the  15,000  ton  local 
consumption  Hawaiian  deficit  men- 
tioned in  our  last  report,  and  the 
other  is  a  brand  new  reallocation  of 
50,000  additional  tons  from  Puerto 
Rico  and  another  100,000  tons  of 
the  Hawaiian  quota.  These  latest 
reallocations  bring  the  total  thus  far 
for  Puerto  Rico  to  250,000  tons  and 
the  total  for  Hawaii,  not  including 
the  15,000  tons  for  local  consump- 
tion, to  200,000  tons. 

We  take  the  liberty  here  of  quot- 
ing from  the  very  fine  Sugar  Re- 
view issued  each  week  by  Merrill 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith. 
'The  Department",  the  Review  says, 
"seems  to  be  proceeding  with  mea- 
sured discretion  in  its  quota  reallo- 
cations or  revisions.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  anticipating,  at  one 
stroke,  the  full  magnitude  of  the 
possible  losses  in  Hawaii.  Instead, 
the  Department  is  adjusting  at  suc- 
cessive intervals  to  the  fact  that  the 
continuation  of  the  strike  entails  a 
probable  production  loss  of  150,000 
tons  per  month." 

"After  workers  rejected  manage- 
ments 10^  plus  5^  wage  increase  by 
a  95%  vote,  San  Francisco  newspa- 
pers carried  a  story  saying  that 
both  workers  and  management  be- 
lieve they  can  hold  out  for  another 
eight  months.  Do  they  really? 
Would  not  a  further  prolonged 
strike  mean  grievous  losses  to  both 
parties?  The  time  is  past  when  no 
work  entails  no  very  heavy  losses 
to   production   and   gross    sugar   in- 


come. 

To  date,  the  sugar  marketing  quo- 
ta for  Louisiana  and  Florida  has[ 
been  increased  55,117  tons  by  re! 
allocations  of  cjuota  which  Hawaii 
and  Puerto  Rico  cannot  use.  The! 
Domestic  Beet  quota  has  been  in- 
creased 179,018  tons  and  Cuba's 
quota  has  been  increased  215,76£ 
tons. 

The  Puerto  Rican  trouble  is  the 
result  of  a  severe  drought  plus  i 
shortage  of  field  labor  and  very  lim 
ited  mechanization.  Hawaii's  trou 
ble  is  the  ILWU. 

Wax  From  Sugar  Cane 

The  following  USDA  press  re 
lease  dated  April  24th  should  be  o1 
interest  to  our  readers. 

"A  low-cost  process  for  extract 
ing  wax  from  sugarcane,  developec 
by  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
researchers,  may  help  the  sugai 
cane  industry  tap  an  added  source 
of  income,  the  Department  says. 

The  process  has  been  developec 
so  far  only  on  a  small  scale.  Large 
scale  studies  are  needed  before  ii 
will  be  ready  for  commercial  use. 

This  method  for  obtaining  sugar] 
cane  wax  is  a  modification  of  an 
o:;her  technique  developed  recentlj 
by  USDA's  Agricultural  Research 
Service  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  for  ex 
tracting  oil  from  cottonseed  anc 
other  oilseeds.  It  is  the  only  meth 
od  yet  devised  that  seems  practica 
for  use  in  the  small  and  mediun 
sized  sugar  mills  in  this  country 
Another  process  for  wax  extractior 
has  long  been  in  use  in  Cuba,  bu: 
it  is  adaptable  only  to  large  mills 
(Continued  on  page   203) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 

by  Lloyd  L,  Louden 


-    *    >; 


Heat-Treated  Seed  Cane 

j  Mr.  Rodney  Banta,  sugar  cane 
[farmer,  Jeanerette,  La.,  is  consider- 
ing a  plan  to  grow  First  Progeny 
(Multiple  Heat-Treated  Seed  for  cane 
[growers  in  his  area.  Mr.  Banta  now 
ihas  about  25  acres  of  cane  that  has 
peen  treated.  If  his  plans  go 
Ithrough,  he  will  re-treat  this  year 
whatever  part  of  the  25  acres  neces- 
sary to  plant  80  acres  of  direct 
.treated  cane.  In  1959  he  will  have 
available  for  growers  80  acres  of 
'First  Progeny  Multiple  Heat-Treat- 
ied  Seed. 

Before  giving  this  plan  much  con- 
sideration, Mr.  Banta  visited  Mr. 
'P.  J.  deGravelles,  County  Agent, 
jSt.  Mary  Parish,  to  get  his  opinion 
tor  the  venture.  Mr.  deGravelles 
thought  the  plan  could  render  a 
very  valuable  service  to  growers 
who  for  some  reason  or  other  did 
jnot  own,  or  did  not  plan  to  buy  a 
jHeat  -  Treating  Unit.  Mr.  deGrav- 
elles and  Mr.  Banta  then  discussed 
the  matter  with  Dr.  R.  J.  Steib  and 
Dr.  S.  J.  P.  Chilton,  of  L.S.U.,  and 
Iwith  Mr.  Gilbert  Durbin,  and  the 
writer.  At  this  conference  Mr.  Ban- 
ta requested  that  the  L.S.U.  Experi- 
ment Station,  the  U.S.D.A.  Experi- 
ment Station,  The  American  Sugar 
jCane  League,  and  the  County  Agent 
pve  him  certain  services  that  could 
help  him  make  this  seed  as  good  as 
he  could  possibly  make  it. 

Mr.  Banta's  proposal  has  been  re- 
viewed by  the  Stunting  Disease 
(Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League.  This  Committee  is 
bomposed     of     Mr.     Elliott     Jones, 


Chairman,  Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott,  Dr. 
Charles  Schexnayder,  Dr.  S.  J.  P. 
Chilton,  Dr.  R.  J.  Steib,  Dr.  Nor- 
man Efferson,  Mr.  Louis  Arce- 
neaux,  Mr.  Denver  Loupe,  and  the 
writer. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that 
every  member  of  this  Committee  in- 
cluding the  former  Chairman,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Feske,  Jr.  has  given  a  lot  of 
time  toward  the  control  of  Stunting 
Disease.  This  Committee,  which  in- 
cludes Dr.  Abbott  who  first  recog- 
nized Stunting  Disease  in  Louisi- 
ana and  also  Dr.  Chilton,  Dr.  Steib, 
and  Dr.  Schexnayder  who  did  most 
of  the  research  on  the  disease,  as  well 
as  designing  and  developing  the  heat- 
treating  units,  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  proposal  could  render  a  very 
valuable  service  to  growers. 

The  Committee  agreed  that  it 
would  (1)  check  Mr.  Banta's  units 
to  see  that  they  will  operate  prop- 
erly, (2)  with  Mr.  deGravelle's  help, 
make  periodic  checks  of  his  field 
during  planting,  cultivation,  and 
harvesting  and  (3)  make  disease 
surveys. 

The  American  Sugar  Cane  League 
is  already  on  record  as  recommend- 
ing that  growers  make  every  at- 
tempt possible  to  get  heat-treated 
seed  for  their  farms.  Research  has 
proven  that  heat-treated  seed  can 
increase  yields  4  to  7  tons  of  cane 
per  acre. 

Since  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League,  the  L.S.U.  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, the  L.S.U.  Extension  Service, 
(Continued  on  page  205) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


A  new  potential  sugar  crop  for 
the  Imperial  Valley  of  California 
has  been  announced  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
California  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  It  is  an  early  maturing 
variety  sorgo  adopted  for  produc- 
tion under  irrigation  and  will  pro- 
duce two  crops  a  year.  The  new 
sorgo  has  been  named  Brawley  and 
seed  will  be  available  at  California 
Imperial  Valley  Field  Station  at  El 
Centre  for  commercial  production 
in  1958. 

Brawley  is  one  of  the  first  vari- 
eties to  be  developed  under  a  breed- 
ing program  initiated  in  1946  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  goal  was  development  of 
new  high  -  yielding  varieties  that 
would  have  resistance  to  lodging, 
and  possess  a  high  sucrose  content 
and  juice  of  high  purity,  desirable 
in  sugar  production.  The  new  vari- 
ety has  the  highest  sucrose  content 
of  any  developed  so  far  in  the 
breeding  program.  Its  sucrose  aver- 
aged 17.4%.  In  tonnage  it  yields 
approximately  50  tons  of  stalks  per 
acre.  In  resistance  to  lodging  the 
new  variety  Brawley  rated  very  fa- 
vorably. With  its  potential  of  two 
crops  per  year  sorgo  might  replace 
sugar  beets  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
if  a  suitable  processing  technique 
can  be  established. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
scientists  of  the  Northern  Utiliza- 
tion Research  Laboratory  at  Peoria, 
Illinois  in  cooperation  with  scien- 
tists  from  the   College   of   Forestry 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


of  New  York  University  at  Syra1 
cuse  have  recently  completed  experii 
ments  which  demonstrated  the  posj 
sibility  of  making  durable  corru 
gated  shipping  boxes  from  sugaij 
cane  bagasse. 

About  12,000  bottle  and  can  con 
tainers  were  manufactured  for  lab 
oratory  testing  and  for  trial  ship 
ments  by  rail  and  truck.  In  labora 
tory  compression  tests  it  was  founc 
that  75  percent  of  the  bagasst 
boards  were  equal  or  superior  t< 
comparable  commercial  boards.  Irj 
a  set  of  revolving  drum  tests,  when 
boxes  packed  with  filled  cans  wer< 
tumbled  to  determine  how  long  the} 
would  stand  up,  50  percent  of  th( 
bagasse  boxes  proved  equal  to  oi 
better  than  commercial  cases. 

Development  of  bagasse  boxboarc 
on  a  technically  feasible  basis  rep 
resents  another  important  step  ir 
the  evolution  of  cane  pulp  as  a  raw 
material  for  paper  making.  Accord 
ing  to  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul 
ture  officials  new  refinements  de 
veloped  at  the  Peoria  laboratory  ir 
the  screen  separation  of  cane  fibei 
and  pith  have  removed  a  major  ob 
stacle  to  economical  and  effective 
pulping  of  bagasse.  High-qualitj 
bagasse  fiber  for  pulping  can  now 
be  produced  at  a  reasonable  cost. 


Miss  Sara  A.  Reilly,  Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the 
Sugar  Division,  U.  S.  Department  oi 
Agriculture  was  honored  by  the 
Division  on  April  29,  1958,  wher 
she  was  given  an  Outstanding  Per- 
(Continued  on  page  205) 
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EFICIT  IN  HAWAIIAN  QUOTA  OF  SUGAR  FOR 

LOCAL  CONSUMPTION  IS  PRORATED 


On  April  28th  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
3nt  of  Agriculture  announced  a 
,000  ton  deficit  in  Hawaii's  quota 
r  local  consumption  of  sugar, 
ich  of  three  areas — Domestic  Beet, 
ainland  Cane,  and  Cuba — has  been 
orated  5,000  tons  of  this  deficit. 
This  action  is  necessary  to  assure 
gar  supplies  for  consumers  in 
awaii.    Because  of  a  strike  of  sug- 


ar workers  there,  sugarcane  has  not 
been  harvested  since  Feb.  1  and  sug- 
ar processors  do  not  now  have  sug- 
ar available  for  marketing. 

Authorization  by  the  Sugar  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  is  required 
before  any  sugar  may  be  shipped  to 
Hawaii  from  the  continental  United 
States  or  Cuba. 


EFICITS  IN  SUGAR  QUOTAS  FOR  PUERTO  RICO 

AND  HAWAII  PRORATED  TO  OTHER  AREAS 

On  May  9th  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ent  of  Agriculture  announced  ad- 
tional  sugar  quota  deficits  of  50,- 
K)  tons  for  Puerto  Rico  and  100,- 
\0  tons  for  Hawaii  and  the  pro- 
ition  of  these  deficits  to  the  main- 
;nd  areas  and  Cuba. 
The  deficits,  including  those  an- 
!>unced  April  23,  1958  (press  re- 
kse  USDA  1124-58)  now  total 
i'0,000  tons  for  Puerto  Rico  and 
j'0,000  tons  for  Hawaii. 
| The  additional  deficits  of  150,000 
ns  have  been  prorated  to  the 
iainland  areas  and  Cuba.  The  pro- 
ijtions  and  adjusted  quotas  for 
lese  areas  are  as  follows: 


Adjusted 

Proration 

Quota 

Area 

(short  tons, 

raw  value) 

Domestic  Beet 

Sugar 

53,194 

2,088,306 

Mainland  Cane 

Sugar 

16,368 

642,593 

Cuba 

80,438 

3,157,880 

In  announcing  this  action,  USDA 
pointed  out  that  the  strike  of  sugar 
workers  continues  to  decrease  the 
potential  1958  supply  of  Hawaiian 
sugar  and  that  Puerto  Rican  sugar 
production  through  April  was  sig- 
nificantly less  than  for  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier  when  total 
production  for  the  year  was  990,000 
tons. 


P FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  200) 
■The  United  States  annually  im- 
|>rts  more  than  20  million  pounds 
I  vegetable  waxes  worth  about  $10 
million.  The  hard  wax  obtainable 
Jom  sugarcane  is  similar  to  car- 
iliuba  wax,  which  constitutes  about 
jree  fourths  of  our  vegetable  wax 
ijiports.  Sugarcane  wax  is  hard, 
btrous,  and  has  a  high  melting 
lint.  It  is  suitable  for  many  uses, 
icluding  the  manufacture  of  ear- 
in  paper,  floor  waxes,  shoe  pol- 
ices, printing  inks,  and  many  other 
loducts. 

[The    new    wax-extraction    process 
•insists   of  slurrying    (mixing)    the 


heavy  impure  residue  of  the  cane 
juice  with  hot  heptane,  then  extract- 
ing the  wax  by  a  combination  filtra- 
tion, evaporation,  and  stripping  op- 
eration." 

Sugar  -  Charcoal  Steaks 

With  the  cost  of  living  soaring 
to  new  heights  every  day,  we  have 
long  since  been  reduced  to  the  ham- 
burger class  and  are,  therefore,  not 
in  a  position  to  personally  vouch  for 
the  goodness  of  the  charcoal  broiled 
steaks  covered  by  the  following 
cooking  instructions.  However,  we 
know  a  few  folks  who  have  managed 
to  save  enough  out  of  the  food  bud- 
get to  make  a  down  payment  on 
(Continued  on  page  205) 
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HEARING  SET  MAY  20  IN  NEW  ORLEANS  ON  1959 

MAINLAND  SUGARCANE  ACRFAt 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  on  May  6th  that 
an  informal  public  hearing  will  be 
held  May  20,  1958,  to  receive  in- 
formation and  recommendations  with 
respect  to  establishing  farm  propor- 
tionate shares  (acreage  allotments) 
for  the  1959  sugarcane  crop  in  the 
Mainland  Sugarcane  Area  (Louisi- 
ana and  Florida).  The  hearing  will 
begin  at  10  A.M.  (CST)  in  the  In- 
ternational House,  607  G  r  a  v  i  e  r 
Street,  New  Orleans,  La. 

The  marketing  of  sugarcane  for 
the  production  of  sugar  within  pro- 
portionate shares  is  one  of  the  con- 
ditions to  be  met  by  producers  in 
qualifying  for  Sugar  Act  payments. 
In  view  of  the  present  supply  situa- 
tion and  potential  production  in  the 
mainland  area,  it  is  anticipated  that 
limitation  on  sugarcane  acreage  for 
the   1959   crop   will   be   continued. 

Views  and  recommendations  of 
interested  persons  are  desired  at  the 
hearing  on  all  matters  concerning 
the  establishment  of  proportionate 
shares,  including  the  total  acreage 
to  be  allotted  in  view  of  recent  in- 
creases in  yields.  Views  are  par- 
ticularly desired  on  the  following 
points : 

1.  Should  proportionate  shares 
for  all  old-producing  farms  be  es- 
tablished from  1958-crop  shares  (in- 
cluding any  adjustments)  or  by 
formula  based  on  1955-57  planted 
acreages?  In  attaining  the  desired 
total  acreage  under  either  basis, 
should  a  uniform  adjustment  factor 
be  applied  to  all  farms  or  to  farms 
over  a  specified  size? 

2.  Are  the  current  procedures 
for  establishing  shares  for  new-pro- 
ducing farms  and  reconstituted 
farms  satisfactory  or  should  new 
shares  for  selected  farms  be  larger 
than  five  acres,  with  a  possible 
State  acreage  limitation  to  govern 
the  total  available  for  allocation? 

3.  Should  the  provision  authoriz- 


ing equitable  adjustments  in  shai 
be  continued? 

4.    Are  the  provisions  in  the  ci 
rent  determination   with   respect 
appeals  and  the  protection  of  sha 
tenants  and  sharecroppers  adequatj 

5.-  Are  the  provisions  of  the  cil 
rent  determination  concerning  t| 
exclusion  from  proportionate  shaij 
of  any  acreages  of  sugarcane  imj 
keted  (or  processed)  for  the  pij 
duction  of  sugar  for  livestock  fe< 
or  for  the  production  of  livesto! 
feed,  as  authorized  by  Section  3' 
(b)  of  the  Sugar  Act,  adequate 
assure  the  use  of  such  sugar  f 
these  purposes? 

6.  Should  a  special  provision 
included  for  handling  experimeir 
seedling  cane  grown  by  the  Depa 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Louisia 
State  University  Experimental  Si. 
tions? 

Briefs  may  be  presented  at  t! 
hearing  (in  original  and  three  cc 
ies),  or  mailed  to  the  Director 
the  Sugar  Division,  CSS-USD 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  so  as  to 
received  not  later  than  June  1 
1958. 

Background  Information 

Restrictions  on  proportionate  shai 
have  been  in  effect  beginning  wi 
the  1954  crop.  During  the  peri 
1954-56,  a  total  reduction  of  apprc 
imately  27  percent  was  made  fr< 
the  1953  acreage  level.  The  acrea 
level  for  both  the  1957  and  19 
crop  was  about  14  percent  high 
than  for  the  1956  crop. 

The  accompanying  table  sho  i 
planted  acreages,  total  sugar  p: 
duction,  and  production  of  sugar  r: 
planted  acre  for  each  of  the  cr: 
years   1950-57. 

It  is  expected  that  the  1958  plai' 
ed  acreage  (acreage  harvested  i' 
sugar  and  seed  plus  bona  fide  ab^ 
doned  acreage)  will  be  about  29' 
000  acres. 

The  effective  carryover  of  su£[ 
on  Jan.   1,   1958,  was  242,000  to:. 
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Sugar 

Tons 

Planted 

Production 

Sugar 

Acres 

(Short  tons 

per 

!op 

(1,000 

raw  value) 

Planted 

ar 

acres) 

(1,000  tons) 

Acre 

60 

336 

560 

1.667 

51 

341 

417 

1.223 

52 

338 

605 

1.790 

53 

345 

630 

1.826 

54 

306 

610 

1.993 

55 

285 

572 

2.007 

56 

253 

561 

2.217 

57  (est.) 

290 

531 

1.831 

jisuming  that  the  average  yield  of 
jgar  per  planted  acre  for  the  1958 
|)p  will  be  in  line  with  the  trend 
yields  for  the  period  1950-57 
[xcluding  the  freeze  years  of  1951 
[d  1957)  this  year's  production 
imld  be  about  660,000  tons.  With 
le  present  1958  quota  of  631,000 
Ins,  the  effective  inventory  on  Jan- 
Iry  1,  1959,  would  be  about  270,- 
!0  tons. 


FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  203) 
je  of  these  large  "at  least  4  inches 
lick"  sirloin  steaks,  and  they  tell 
[  that  they  eat  mighty  tasty. 
Just  in  case  some  of  our  more 
Ouential  readers  happen  to  know 
lere  they  can  lay  their  hands  on 
"at  least  4  inches  thick  sirloin 
kak,"  here  is  how  to  cook  it. 

SUGAR  -  CHARCOAL  BROILED 
STEAK 
Large    Sirloin    Steak    (at    least   4    inches 
thick) 
5  pounds   of   sugar 

One  hour  before  broiling  lay  steak 
on  bed  of  approximately  one-half  of 
five  pounds  of  sugar  (2}£  pounds) 
and  spread  remaining  half  of  sugar 
(2^2  pounds)  evenly  over  top  of  steak 
so  that  steak  will  be  completely  coated. 
At  intervals,  press  sugar  on  steak  so 
that  as  juices  from  steak  moisten  sug- 
ar,  sugar  will  adhere  to  steak.  Steak 
may  be  turned  in  process  of  prepara- 
tion. Prepare  charcoal  fire.  Place 
sugar-coated  steak  on  grill  approxi- 
mately 6  inches  from  red  hot  glowing 
coals.  Broil  ten  minutes.  Turn  steak 
(prior  to  turning,  place  any  remaining 
sugar     on     uncooked     side     of     steak). 


Broil  on  other  side  10  minutes.  Raise 
grill  6  inches  (12  inches  above  coals). 
Turn  steak  and  broil  additional  20 
minutes  on  each  side  (total  cooking 
time  60  minutes).  Remove  from  grill. 
Note:  Sugar  will  catch  afire  and 
burn  when  placed  over  hot  coals, 
leaving  black  outside  crust  on  steak 
when  done.  Steak  will  be  well  done 
near  outer  surface  and  medium  near 
center. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  202) 
formance  Rating,  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  and  a  cash  award  of  $250.00. 
The  Certificate  of  Merit  read— "For 
outstanding  work  performance  in 
all  major  aspects  of  her  job  and 
for  exceptional  devotion  to  duty." 
The  Division  has  made  only  four 
such  awards  since  1954. 

During  her  years  of  service  in  the 
Sugar  Division,  Miss  Reilly  has  en- 
deared herself  to  a  host  of  friends. 
Her  pleasant  manner  and  quiet  com- 
petence has  created  good  will  and 
contributed  significantly  to  the 
overall    sugar    program    efficiency. 

In  her  capacity  as  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Director,  Larry 
Myers,  Miss  Reilly  receives  numer- 
ous telephone  and  personal  inquiries 
from  high  government  officials, 
Members  of  Congress  and  foreign 
embassies,  and  the  multitude  of  per- 
sons associated  with  the  sugar  in- 
dustry, on  matters  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  programs  of  the  Sugar 
Division.  To  all,  she  is  courteous, 
pleasant  and  diplomatic.  She  has 
all  of  the  details  of  the  sugar  pro- 
gram at  her  finger  tips  and  her 
Irish  wit  enables  her  to  give  a 
prompt,  effective  answer  to  queries. 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  talk  to 
Sara! 


IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  201) 
and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  not  in  the  cer- 
tification business  and  since  these 
agencies  would  not  like  to  make 
(Continued  on  page  207) 
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Joseph   G.   Beaud,   of   New   Roads,   La. 
Produced  an  average   of  39.2   tons   of  cane  per  acre   on   219.5   acres    in    1956 
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f  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  205) 

blic  that  one  grower  has  heat- 
^ated  seed  which  is  better  than 
uld  be  obtained  elsewhere,  the 
.mmittee  will  not  guarantee  the 
ality  of  the  seed  after  it  is  pro- 
ced.  The  Committee  will,  how- 
er,  assist  Mr.  Banta  in  every  way 
can  to  assure  the  production  of 
od  quality   seed. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Mr. 
mta  proposes  to  offer  First  Pro- 
ny  seed.  It  is  equally  important 
note  that  he  proposes  to  use  seed 
at  has  already  been  treated  and 
-treat  this  seed  before  planting 
e  eighty  acres. 

The  writer  hopes  that  Mr.  Banta 
11  decide  to  go  through  with  his 
ms.  It  is  also  hoped  that  a  few 
owers  in  other  areas  will  consider 
3  feasibility  of  producing  heat- 
>ated  seed  for  other  growers. 


SUGAR  MILL 

TRANSMISSION 

SPECIALISTS 


Main  carrier  chains  and  slats 
Intermediate  carrier  chains,  slats 
Feeder  table,  trash  and  juice  drag  chains 
Power  drive  chains,  flat  and  V  belts 
Sprockets,  gears,  gear  reducers 
Gearmotors,  pillow  block  bearings 


'presenting: 

Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.  Dodge  Mfg.  Co. 

Cullman  Wheel  Co.  Ohio  Gear  Co. 

Boston  Woven  Hose  Brewton  Iron  Works 

Sterling  Electric  Lovejoy  Couplings 

and  many  others 


Engineering    assistance    in    planning 
material  handling  of  cane  and  sugar 


Woodward  Wight  &  ££ 

A*'  t**ctsr  ciHimAL  sumnLY  *oust  south  s/xct  jjgg  / 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA 


TU  2471 


LD  180 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plasa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 
400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 

New  Orleans,  La. 
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[very  year  sugar  cane  borer  causes  5  million 
dollars  worth  of  damage.  You  can  eliminate  severe 
losses  to  this  pest  by  treating  with  endrin  granules. 
Endrin  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  approved 
for  the  control  of  sugar  cane  borer. 

Get  bigger  sugar  cane  profits  this  season — use 
endrin  granules  applied  by  air.  For  best  results  follow 
state  recommendations.  Endrin  is  available  under 
well-known  brand  names  from  your  in- 
secticide dealer.  Don't  delay — see  your 
dealer  today. 

SHELL   CHEMICAL   CORPORATION 

AGRICULTURAL   CHEMICAL  SALES   DIVISION 
119  South  Claiborne  Avenue,  New  Orleans  12,  Louisiana 
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ivery  year  sugar  cane  borer  causes  5  million 
dollars  worth  of  damage.  You  can  eliminate  severe 
losses  to  this  pest  by  treating  with  endrin  granules. 
Endrin  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  approved 
for  the  control  of  sugar  cane  borer. 

Get  bigger  sugar  cane  profits  this  season— use 
endrin  granules  applied  by  air.  For  best  results  follow 
state  recommendations.  Endrin  is  available  under 
well-known  brand  names  from  your  in- 
secticide dealer.  Don't  delay — see  your 
dealer  today. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dyker* 


Acreage  Allotments 

Why  we  always  say  so  we'll  never 
know,  because  it  always  happens,  but, 
anyway,  here  we  go  again  to  report 
that  a  Government  hearing  was  held 
as  per  schedule.  This  one  was  the 
acreage  allotment  hearing  which  was 
supposed  to  be  held  in  the  auditorium 
of  the  International  House  in  New 
Orleans  on  May  20th,  and  was.  Pre- 
siding for  the  Government  was  Mr. 
Tom  0.  Murpliy,  recently  appointed 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Sugar 
Division,  and  the  chief  Government 
witness  was  Mr.  W.  M.  Alewine  who 
certainly  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
members  of  the  Louisiana  and  Flori- 
da sugar  industries.  The  chief  indus- 
try witness  was  Mr.  W.  S.  Chadwick, 
who,  if  a  picture  appearing  in  a  local 
newspaper  is  to  be  taken  at  face  value, 
has  changed  quite  a  bit  in  appearance 
since  we  last  saw  him.  In  this  picture 
he  is  wearing  glasses  and  seems  to 
have  lost  quite  a  bit  of  hair,  a  con- 
dition that  no  doubt  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  he  is  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Proportionate  Shares  and 
the  Marketing  Allotment  Committees 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League. 
Mr.  Chadwick  read  the  testimony 
that  begins  on  page  215  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  Alewine  was  the  only  Govern- 
ment witness.  He  began  the  meeting 
by  reading  the  Government's 
thoughts  on  the  questions  contained 
in  the  official  release  of  the  hearing 
that  we  printed  in  the  May  15th  issue 
of  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Chadwick  who,  in  turn, 
was  followed  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Vaughn, 
Executive  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  Sugar  Corporation ;  by 
Mr.  Manuell  de  Quintana,  Vice-Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Okeelanta  Sugar  Refii 
ery,  Inc.;  by  Mr.  Claude  Wiley,  rej 
resenting  the  independent  growei 
shipping  to  the  Okeelanta  mill;  fc 
Mr.  James  Graugnard,  represents 
the  Louisiana  Farm  Bureau,  and  h 
Mr.  Josiah  Ferris,  who  this  time  wz 
speaking  as  the  representative  of  tt 
Fellsmere  Sugar  Producers  Associi 
tion  of  Fellsmere,  Florida.  Messi 
Vaughn,  de  Quintana,  Wiley,  Grauj 
nard  and  Ferris  all  endorsed,  withoi 
reservations,  the  recommendatior 
presented  by  Mr.  Chadwick.  It  w* 
a  very  friendly  meeting. 

The  folks  from  the  Governmei 
promised  to  go  back  to  Washingtc 
and  study  the  situation  and  ai 
nounce  their  decision  regarding  tl 
1959  crop  acreage  in  time  for  sun 
mer  and  fall  planting.  When  you  rea 
Mr.  Chadwick's  testimony  it  will  I 
noted  that  he  requested  a  ten  per  cei 
increase  in  the  1959  acreage. 
An  111  Wind 

In  Shakespeare's  play  Henry  I 
a  big  bruiser  by  the  name  of  Falsta: 
says,  "What  wind  blew  you  hithe 
Pistol  ?"  And,  quick  as  a  flash,  Pist 
comes  back  with  "not  the  ill  wir 
which  blows  no  man  to  good",  whi( 
was  a  little  different  twist  to  the  ol 
servation  that  when  one  of  us  ge 
into  a  jam  somebody  else  usually  pr 
fits  by  it. 

Like,  for  instance,  all  the  mon( 
the  doctor  picks  up  when  we  are  sic 
or  the  repairman  makes  when  the  cj 
breaks  down,  or  the  extra  quota  suj 
ar  that  the  beet  people,  the  Cubai 
and  the  domestic  cane  people  ha1 
picked  up  this  year  because  of  tl 
short  crop  in  Puerto  Rico  and  tl 
four-month-old  Hawaiian  strike. 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 

by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 
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technologists  Meeting  June  10  In  Thibodaux 


\  The  American  Society  of  Sugar 
Cane  Technologists  is  going  all  out 
(his  year  to  increase  membership  in 
he  organization.  A  Boosters  Club 
program  has  been  formed  for  the 
[958-1959  membership  campaign.  A 
hember  can  join  the  Club  and  have 
lis  name  on  the  Roll  of  Active  Sup- 
porters by  sponsoring  one  or  more 
hembership  applications.  Members 
|f  the  Society  will  be  out  talking  to 
growers  and  processors  in  an  attempt 
fo  encourage  them  to  join  the  or- 
ganization. 

!  Technologists  usually  meet  twice  a 
iear;  once  in  the  early  spring  and 
tnce  in  the  summer.  The  summer 
heeting  will  be  held  this  year  on 
Tuesday,  June  10,  at  9:00  A.M.  in 
[he  American  Legion  Home  at  Thibo- 
laux,  La.  All  members  are  invited 
Ind  they  have  been  asked  to  take  a 
iew  member  to  the  meeting. 
!  All  growers,  processors,  and  any- 
jne  affiliated  with  sugar  are  eligible 
|or  membership.  Commercial  com- 
panies doing  business  with  the  sugar 
industry,  are  also  eligible.  In  fact, 
jompanies  which  do  a  large  business 
|rith  the  sugar  industry  should  feel 
jtft  out  if  they  are  not  members  of 
I'he  American  Society  of  Sugar  Cane 
technologists.  An  all  out  attempt 
jhould  be  made  to  have  commercial 
jompanies  doing  business  in  sugar 
ecome  supporting  members.  Rep- 
lesentatives    of    these    companies 


should  join  the  Society  and  come  to 
the  meetings  to  learn  more  about  the 
sugar  business  as  well  as  the  people 
they  do  business  with. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  mem- 
bership, Mr.  A.  L.  Dugas,  President 
of  the  Society  states,  "The  American 
Society  of  Sugar  Cane  Technologists 
is  certainly  an  excellent  organization 
and  because  its  membership  em- 
braces all  phases  of  sugar  production, 
constituting  a  cross  section  of  the 
entire  industry,  it  is  an  outstanding 
organization  for  prompting  fellow- 
ship, cooperation,  exchange  of  ideas 
and  educational  opportunities." 

Mr.  Dugas  also  states  that  the 
June  10  meeting  will  be  streamlined, 
with  fewer  papers,  a  social  hour  for 
visiting  and  exchanging  ideas  with 
fellow  members,  lunching  together, 
and  then  plenty  of  time  to  get  back 
before  dark.  The  meeting  he  says, 
will  be  over  by  1:00  P.  M.  and  the 
luncheon  is  scheduled  to  follow  im- 
mediately. 

The  reports  will  include  subjects 
in  both  agriculture  and  manufactur- 
ing. The  growing  and  processing  of 
sugar  cane  is  so  closely  tied  together 
that  grower  members  as  well  as  man- 
ufacturing members  enjoy  all  the 
papers  given. 

Come  out ;  meet  with  your  friends : 
and  join  The  American  Society  of 
Sugar  Cane  Technologists. 


I  Due  to  the  hard  luck  of  our  friends, 
ihe  Mainland  Cane  sugar  marketing 
uota  has  been  increased,  as  of  now, 
b  672,186  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value, 


and  the  experts  seem  to  think  there 

is  more  to  come.  The  beet  sugar  quota 

has  been  increased  by  272,296  tons 

(Continued  on  page  22   ) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
and  his  Sugar  Division  made  import- 
ant history  recently.  On  May  23rd, 
for  the  third  time  in  a  month  the 
Secretary  reallocated  domestic  sugar 
deficits  from  Hawaii  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  Domestic  Beet,  Mainland 
Cane  area  and  Cuba  were  the  import- 
ant beneficiaries  of  this  action.  The 
Domestic  Beet  quota  is  now  2,184,484 
tons,  Mainland  Cane  672,186  tons  and 
Cuba  3,266,164  tons. 

In  his  announcement  of  the  reallo- 
cations the  Secretary  pointed  out 
that  the  strike  of  sugar  workers  con- 
tinues to  decrease  the  potential  sup- 
ply of  Hawaiian  sugar  for  1958,  and 
that  the  rate  of  recovery  of  sugar 
from  sugar  cane  in  Puerto  Rico  has 
declined  with  production  through 
May  17th  totaling  approximately 
784,000  tons. 

By  his  adroit  manipulation,  Secre- 
tary Benson  changed  paper  raw  sug- 
ar quotas  into  actual  deliverable 
quotas.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Cuba,  which  complained  so  bitterly 
when  the  Sugar  Act  was  revised  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  under  the  mis- 
taken impression  that  Cuba's  quota 
would  be  smaller,  now  enjoys  a  pre- 
ferred place  in  the  American  sugar 
market  to  the  extent  of  3,266,164 
short  tons,  an  increase  of  324,049 
tons  since  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent quota  year,  January  1,  1958. 

Unless  the  Hawaiian  strike  is  set- 
tled very  soon,  and  at  the  moment 
there  is  no  indication  that  such  will 
be  the  case,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  there  may  be  additional  deficits 
to  be  reallocated  from  that  area.  Ob- 
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servations  made  by  responsible  suga 
authorities  indicate  that  the  Ha 
waiian  deficit  increases  by  approxi 
mately  120,000  tons  for  each  30  day 
the  strike  continues. 

With  the  heavy  seasonal  deman 
for  sugar  in  the  United  States  jus 
around  the  corner,  it  is  quite  likel; 
that  the  overall  quota  itself  will  hav 
to  be  increased  in  order  to  provid 
adequate  supplies  of  raw  sugar  fo 
the  gulf  and  eastern  seaboard  refin 
ers.  Some  of  the  larger  refiners  ar 
watching  very  closely,  with  jaundice< 
eyes,  the  total  amount  of  raw  suga 
available  to  them  and  the  growing  dc 
mestic  beet  share  in  the  America 
Sugar  Market.  The  current  beet  que 
ta  of  2,184,484  tons  reflects  an  in 
crease  of  272,296  tons  since  the  be 
ginning  of  the  year.  In  1957  bee 
sugar  deliveries  totaled  2,066,07 
tons.  The  refiners  are  not  kindly  dis 
posed  toward  further  increase  in  bee 
sugar  quotas  because  of  the  compe 
tition  they  fear  they  will  have  t 
meet  in  various  sections  of  the  Unite 
States  where  beet  sugar  might  b 
available  to  consumers  at  a  price  cor 
siderably  under  what  the  refiner 
consider  fair. 

Certain  refiners  say  their  suppl 
and  marketing  problems  are  serious 
ly  aggravated  by  the  new  method  c 
reallocating  deficits  which  was  err 
bodied  in  the  Sugar  Act  year  befor 
last.  Unless 'beet  and  mainland  can 
producers  are  on  the  alert  the  refir 
ers  may  try  to  change  that  part  of  th 
law  when  it  comes  up  for  extensio 
next  year. 
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fESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  S.  CHADWICK  AT  THE 

1959  PROPORTIONATE  SHARE  HEARING 


My  name  is  William  S.  Chadwick. 

reside  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

am  associated  with  Southdown 
Sugars,  Inc.,  a  grower  and  process- 
»r  of  sugar  cane  operating  in  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  in  the  Main- 
and  Cane  Sugar  Area.  I  appear  at 
his  informal  public  hearing  on  be- 
lalf  of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
jeague  of  the  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  a  non- 
profit corporation  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  created  for  the  purpose 
f  protecting  and  promoting  the 
Velfare  of  the  Louisiana  sugar  cane 
iroducers  and  processors.  This  or- 
ganization is  composed  of  sugar 
sane  producers  who  produce  more 
Jian  95%  of  the  sugar  cane  grown 
ft  Louisiana  for  the  production  of 
ugar  and  of  all  of  the  Louisiana  proc- 
ssors  of  sugar  cane  into  sugar. 
|  I  am  Chairman  of  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  composed  of  thirteen  (13) 
Louisiana  producers.  This  commit- 
ee  was  appointed  prior  to  the  in- 
formal public  hearing  held  on  June 
[4,  1953,  with  respect  to  the  1954 
Proportionate  Share  Determination, 
nd  has  been  reappointed  each  year 
hereafter. 

1  Our  committee  has  given  thor- 
fugh  consideration  to  the  establish- 
ment of  proportionate  shares  for 
(he  1959  crop  in  the  Mainland  Cane 
liugar  Area. 

j  The  first  and  most  significant 
juestion  to  be  determined  in  this 
j>roceding  is  the  total  number  of 
feres  to  be  allotted.  As  I  have 
jtated  at  prior  hearings,  acreage  in 
jugar  cane  means  revenue  to  the 
roducers,  and  the  Mainland  pro- 
ducers, with  few  exceptions,  are 
lompletely  dependent  on  such  rev- 
inue. 

I  The  Department  must  bear  in 
hind  that  as  a  result  of  restrictive 
|roportionate  shares  the  area's  345,- 
100  planted  acres  of  sugar  cane  in 
[953  became  253,000  acres  in  1956. 
Vith    no    increase    in    the    price    of 


sugar,  our  producers  were  able  to 
survive  only  because  of  an  almost 
unprecedented  series  of  years  with 
highly  favorable  growing  and  har- 
vesting conditions,  accompanied  by 
increases  in  yield  per  acre.  In  1957 
our  'planted  acres  were  increased  to 
approximately  290,000,  which  still 
was  55,000  acres  under  1953.  How- 
ever, as  a  result  of  very  adverse 
weather  conditions  in  1957,  our 
yield  per  acre  was  less  than  in  1954, 
1955  or  1956. 

We  believe  no  one  can  disagree 
with  the  general  statement  that  sug- 
ar cane  producers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  produce  the  largest  quan- 
tity of  sugar  cane  economically  pos- 
sible, bearing  in  mind  the  limits  of 
quota  restrictions  on  the  marketing 
of  sugar.  Since  some  of  our  Com- 
mittee members  are  also  processors 
and  since  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  of  which  our  Committee 
forms  a  part  also  represents  all  of 
the  Louisiana  processors,  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  ever  mindful  that 
the  processors  of  an  area  connot  be 
expected  to  carry  inventories  of  sug- 
ar which  are  unreasonably  large  and 
burdensome.  In  the  deliberations 
of  our  Committee  and  in  the  con- 
clusions it  has  reached,  we  have  used 
these  principles  as  a  general  yard- 
stick, and  have  considered  all  facts 
and  factors  which  have  any  relation- 
ship to  these  principles,  each  of 
which  I  shall  briefly  mention. 

The  burdensome  inventory  picture 
in  the  area  existing  in  recent  years 
has  been  materially  and  significant- 
ly changed,  as  of  January  1,  1958, 
by  a  series  of  circumstances,  both 
of  a  favorable  and  an  unfavorable 
nature.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
purchase  of  excess  quota  sugar  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
the  increase  in  consumption  esti- 
mates which  have  been  reflected  in 
the  area's  quota,  the  reallocation  of 
substantial  deficits  from  other 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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areas,  and  the  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions of  1957  which  severely  re- 
duced the  production  of  sugar  per 
acre  and  total  production  from  our 
1957  crop. 

It  is  the  thoroughly  considered 
and  unanimous  recommendation  of 
our  Committee,  speaking  in  its  rep- 
resentative capacity,  that  the  acre- 
age to  be  allotted  for  the  1959  crop 
be  110%  of  the  1958  proportionate 
shares.  Existing  facts  and  facts 
which  can  be  predicted  with  reason- 
able certainty  clearly  indicate  an  in- 
crease of  10%  in  proportionate 
shares  for  the  1959  crop  is  re- 
quired, and  anything  less  will  result 
in  a  serious  injustice  to  the  sugar 
cane  producers  of  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area. 

We  have  prepared,  and  I  offer 
herewith,  an  exhibit  entitled,  "Ac- 
tual Physical  Inventories  and  Effec- 
tive Inventories  of  Sugar,  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area,  January  1,  1953- 
1958,  Inclusive."  I  ask  that  this  ex- 
hibit be  given  the  proper  mark  of 
identification,   (see  end  of  article) 

It  will  be  noted,  the  area's  physi- 
cal inventory  on  January  1,  1958 
was  158,950  tons,  which  is  lower 
that  the  physical  inventory  figure 
for  any  January  1,  during  the  cur- 
rent period  of  restrictive  propor- 
tionate shares.  Physical  inventories 
of  sugar  are  highly  significant  for 
it  is  the  sugar  which  must  be  ac- 
tually stored,  and  if  the  quantities 
are  excessive,  create  a  burden  on 
the  processors  in  terms  of  storage 
facilities  and  costs.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  should  point  out  in  recent 
years  storage  facilities  in  the  area 
have  been  increased.  Therefore,  al- 
though our  actual  inventory  on  Jan- 
uary 1  of  this  year  was  the  smallest 
in  recent  years,  the  enlargement  of 
storage  facilities  has  made  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  more  sugar  than  for- 
merly. 

The  Exhibit  I  have  offered  also 
indicates  that  the  area's  effective 
inventory  as  of  January  1,  1958  was 
approximately  244,000  tons.  This 
is   the   smallest   effective    inventory 


figure  since  January  1,  1953,  whicl 
was  the  last  January  1  prior  to  thj 
current  period  of  restrictive  pn 
portionate  shares,  and  which  yea 
marked  the  beginning  of  marketin 
allotments  during  the  current  perio 
of  restrictions.  The  January  1,  195 
effective  inventory  figure '  was  aj 
proximately  42,000  tons  less  tha 
the  effective  inventory  figure  c 
January  1,  1954. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  ths 
the  January  1,  1958  excess  of  effe< 
tive  inventory  over  January  1,  195 
physical  inventory,  which  exces 
was  approximately  85,000  tons,  ws 
not  sugar  in  warehouses,  but  rej 
resented  sugar  in  unprocessed  sugg 
cane. 

It   is   next  necessary  to   estimal 

what    the    area's    inventory    pictui 

will  be  on  January  1,  1959.    In  th 

connection,  we  make  reference  to 

statement   released   by   the   Depar 

ment  in  connection  with  its  form; 

notice    of    this    hearing.     The    fin; 

paragraph  of  the  statement  reads 

"The  effective  carryover  of  suj 

ar  on  January  1,  1958,  was  242 

000  tons.  Assuming  that  the  ave 

age    yield    of    sugar    per    plante 

acre  for  the  1958  crop  will  be 

line  with  the  trend  of  yields  f( 

the  period  1950-57   (excluding  tl 

freeze   years   of    1951   and    1951 

this    year's    production    would   t 

about  660,000  tons.  With  the  pre 

ent  1958  quota  of  631,000  tons,  t\ 

effective  inventory  on  January 

1959,     would     be     about    270,0( 

tons." 

Facts  existing  at  this  time  ind 
cate  the  predictions  made  by  tl 
Department  are  based  on  incorre> 
assumptions  as  we  shall  clear 
show. 

Exceptionally  severe  and  adveri 
weather  conditions  since  the  la 
summer  and  fall  of  1957  not  on 
affected  the  1957  crop,  but  ha^l 
reduced  the  prospective  productkj 
from  the  1958  crop  below  th 
which  otherwise  might  be  conter 
plated.  Rains  in  the  late  sumim 
and  early  fall  prevented  a  full  plan 
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ing  for  1958.  Additional  and  almost 
pontinuous  rainfall  plus  severe 
[freezes  during  the  fall  and  winter 
adversely  affected  that  cane  which 
j^as  planted.  A  substantial  acreage 
l)f  plant  cane  has  been  destroyed 
!md  much  of  that  which  remains  is 
below  normal  in  both  stand  and 
growth. 

j  To  substantiate  the  facts  I  have 
Recited  with  respect  to  a  shortage  of 
IL958  plant  cane,  I  desire  to  present 
ihe  results  of  a  survey  which  our 
Committee  made  of  Louisiana  pro- 
ducers whose  farms  are  scattered 
throughout  the  Louisiana  producing 
area  and  represent  27%  of  the  1958 
broportionate  shares  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  The  producers  included 
In  the  survey  planned  to  plant 
£9,489  acres  of  cane  in  the  fall  of 
|1957  for  the  1958  crop,  but  actu- 
ally planted  only  27,176  acres.  Fur- 
ther, 965  acres  of  the  cane  planted 
In  the  fall  of  1957  has  been  plowed 
frp  since  January  1,  1958,  and  268 
(idditional  acres  will  be  plowed  up 
because  of  poor  stand.  Therefore, 
j;he  results  of  the  survey  of  this 
Representative  and  sizeable  sample 
jndicate  the  acreage  of  1958  plant 
pane  in  the  State  of  Louisiana  will 
be  12%  less  than  it  would  have  been 
In  the  absence  of  adverse  weather 
Conditions.  I  desire  to  add  that  the 
Individual  written  responses  to  our 
survey  are  available  to  representa- 
tives of  the  Department,  if  request- 
ed. 

!  The  shortage  of  plant  cane  and 
j:he  inferior  quality  of  the  cane 
blanted  will  inevitably  have  the  fol- 
owing  effect  on  the  1958  crop: 

(1)  Cane  harvested  for  sugar 
Will  consist  of  a  higher  than  nor- 
mal percentage  of  stubble  cane 
which  is  relatively  lower  yielding 
Ihan  plant  cane  and  also  will  con- 
sist of  damaged  plant  cane  which 
kill  have  a  lower  than  normal  yield. 
I  (2)  Because  of  deficiencies  in 
plantings  in  the  fall  of  1957,  a 
arger  than  normal  quantity  of  cane 
nust  be  planted  in  the  fall  of  1958, 
iyen  before  taking  into  considera- 
tion   an    acreage    increase.     Conse- 
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quently  the  quantity  to  be  processed 
into  sugar  will  be  reduced. 

Also,  the  inferior  plant  cane  which 
is  retained  can  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce poor  quality  stubble  for  the 
1959  crop. 

In  view  of  the  shortage  of  and 
damage  to  the  1958  plant  cane,  it 
is  improper  to  predict  production 
from  the  1958  crop  on  the  basis  of 
any  trend  which  may  appear  by 
reference  to  production  in  recent 
years,  after  excluding  the  so-called 
"freeze  years  of  1951  and  1957".  In 
the  first  place,  we  doubt  the  wis- 
dom of  predicting  a  specific  crop 
solely  on  the  basis  of  trends,  even 
if  there  were  no  intervening  years 
of  abnormally  bad  weather  and  crop 
conditions.  But  more  significant, 
here  we  have  intervening  abnormali- 
ties, and  the  effect  of  abnormalities 
can  under  no  circumstances  be  either 
considered  or  ignored  on  any  uni- 
form basis.  There  must  be  consid- 
ered the  total  effect  of  the  particu- 
lar abnormalities. 

In  1951  it  is  true  we  experienced 
freeze  damage  which  affected  the 
1951  crop.  However,  the  1951  weath- 
er conditions  did  not  affect  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  plant  cane 
for  the  1952  crop.  In  1957  we  ex- 
perienced excessive  rains  during  the 
planting  season  and  freezes  and  al- 
most continuous  rains  during  har- 
vest. Prolonged  wet  and  cold  weath- 
er continued  far  into  1958.  These 
combined  conditions,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, affected  not  only  the  1957 
crop,  but  very  definitely  have  af- 
fected the  quantity  and  quality  of 
plant  cane  for  the  1958  crop.  There- 
fore, the  fact  that  the  yield  of  sugar 
in  1952  exceeded  the  yield  in  1950, 
has  no  significance  or  probative  val- 
ue whatever  in  determining  whether 
the  yield  in  1958  will  exceed  the 
yield  in  1956. 

It  should  be  noted  the  1958  acre- 
age is  approximately  equal  to  1955 
acreage.  The  1955  crop  produced 
572,000 "tons  of  sugar,  and  the  yield 
of  sugar  per  acre  in  1955  is  the 
second  highest  in  the  area's  history. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
supported  by  the  facts  I  have  re- 
cited, that  weather  conditions  ad- 
versely affecting  the  1958  crop  have 
at  least  offset  and  cancelled  out  the 
increase  in  yield  predicted  by  the 
Department,  and  that  it  is  unreason- 
able to  predict  or  estimate  a  yield 
per  acre  higher  than  in  1955. 

The  quota  for  the  Mainland  Cane 
Area  now  totals  approximately  661,- 
000  tons.  The  strike  in  Hawaii  is 
not  yet  over.  The  Puerto  Rican  defi- 
cit for  the  full  year  may  well  exceed 
the  250,000  tons  reallocated  thus 
far.  The  consumption  estimate  will 
probably  again  be  increased  before 
year  end. 

Even  if  the  quota  is  not  increased 
above  661,000  tons,  and  if  our  crop 
estimate  is  reasonable,  and  existing 
facts  indicate -it  to  be  completely  so, 
then  a  reduction  in  effective  inven- 
tory on  January  1,  1959,  as  com- 
pared with  January  1,  1958  must 
follow.  In  fact,  it  appears  reason- 
able to  predict  that  by  January  1, 
1959,  a  continuation  of  restrictive 
controls  will  not  be  justified  on  the 
basis  of  inventories  of  sugar,  but 
only  on  the  basis  of  predictions  and 
estimates  of  the  future. 

Projecting  our  thinking  into  1959, 
prognostication  becomes  obviously 
more  difficult.  It  is  safe  to  assume 
that  Puerto  Rico's  production  diffi- 
culties will  not  be  cured  over  night. 
It  is  also  possible  there  may  be  pro- 
duction difficulties  in  Hawaii  as  a 
result  of  neglect  to  the  cane  fields 
while  the  1958  strike  was  in  prog- 
ress. Nevertheless,  our  Committee 
assumes  a  smaller  quota  for  1959 
than  in  1958;  however  we  do  not 
see  any  justification  for  predicting 
a  drastic  reduction.  The  10%  in- 
crease in  proportionate  shares  rec- 
ommended for  1959  is  approximately 
cmly  one-half  the  increase  necessary 
to  restore  the  area's  1953  acreage. 
It  would  appear  that  over  the  two- 
year  period,  1958-1959,  even  assum- 
ing favorable  conditions  in  the  latter 
part  of  1958  and  in  1959,  actual  in- 
ventories and  effective  inventories 
as  of  January   1,   1960  will   not  be 
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increased  over  the  January  1,  195! 
level. 

At  the  commencement  of  oui 
Committee's  deliberations  there  wa; 
strong  sentiment  evident  among  th< 
members  that  an  increase  in  exces; 
of  10%  in  1959  was  justified  unde. 
existing  conditions.  The  10%  in 
crease,  rather  than  a  larger  one 
was  finally  determined  and  is  rec 
ommended  because  of  the  defici 
encies  in  the  current  crop  and  th 
problem  thus  created  in  terms  o 
plantings  in  the  fall  of  1958  for  th< 
1959  crop.  We  desire  to  strongl; 
impress  upon  the  Department  tha 
the  10%  increase  advocated  is  ; 
firm  request  and  is  not  made  witlj 
the  hope  of  receiving  something 
less. 

I  shall  now  present  our  recom 
mendations  with  respect  to  th 
method  of  establishing  the  1959  pre 
portionate  shares  and  the  provision 
of  the  1959  Determination. 

We  first  recommend  a  rearrange 
ment  of  the  provisions  carried 
subparagraphs  (a) (2)  and  (a) (3)  o 
the  1958  Determination.  The  sufc 
stance  of  subparagraph  (a) (3)  o 
the  1958  Determination  should  ap 
pear  first.  Under  this  subparagraph 
proportionate  shares  are  establishe 
for  the  vast  majority  of  farms  i 
the  area,  and  logically  should  pre 
cede  the  provisions  relating  to  re 
constituted  farms. 

Subparagraph  (a)  (1)  of  the  195 
Determination  provided  special  har 
dling    for    farms     reconstituted    i 

1957  on  the  basis  of  1957  measure 
sugar  cane  acreage.  We  recommen 
that  the  substance  of  this  subpart 
graph  be  eliminated  in  the  195 
Determination,  and  that  no  simila 
paragraph  be  included  for  farms  n 
constituted  in  1958  on  the  basis  c 

1958  measured  acreage.  This  prov 
sion  was  included  as  the  result  of 
request  made  by  this  Committe< 
and  its  elimination  is  now  suggestel 
for  the  reason  it  is  the  Committee1 
understanding  that  practical  usag 
and  application  has  indicated  no  n( 
cessity  for  it.  However,  if  our  ui 
derstanding  is  not  correct,  we  ha\ 
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lo  objection  to  the  inclusion,  in 
ubstance,  of  this  subparagraph  in 
he  1959  Determination. 
1  We  recommend  that  the  substance 
f  subparagraphs  (a) (2)  and  (a) (3) 
!e  contained  in  three  paragraphs,  to 
ead  substantially  as  follows: 

(1)  The     1959     proportionate 
t  share  for  any  farm  for  which  a 

1958  proportionate  share  was  es- 
;  tablished  pursuant  to  §855,5  shall 
be  the  larger  of  10  acres  or  110% 
.  of  such  1958  proportionate  share, 
,  including  any   reallocation   of   un- 
used acreage  in  1958. 

(2)  Where  a  farm  as  consti- 
tuted for  the  1958  crop  program 
is  subdivided  for  the  1959  crop 
program,  the  1959  crop  propor- 
tionate share  as  determined  in 
subparagraph    (1)    above  shall  be 

[  distributed  to  the  subdivisions  in 
[  proportion  to  the  crop  land  suit- 
able for  the  production  of  sugar 
,  cane   in   each   subdivision ;    except 
that,  should  the  County  Commit- 
tee decide  that  the  proportionate 
j  shares  so  determined  are  inequit- 
;  able    or    should    all    parties    con- 
.  cerned     in     the     subdivision     file 
written  request  with  the   County 
;  Committee,  the  proportionate 
j  share   may,    with    the   consent    of 
the  County  Committee,  be  distrib- 
|  uted  on  the  basis  of  either  (a)  the 
;  acreage  of  sugar  cane  grown  with- 
I  in  the  proportionate  share  on  each 
'  subdivision  during  the  crop  years 
!  1956,   1957  and   1958   or    (b)    the 
|  existing  acreage  of  sugar  cane  on 
each  subdivision. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  combi- 
nation of  farms   (or  subdivisions) 

j  into  one  farm  for  the  1959  crop, 

the    1959    proportionate    share    of 

.  the   combined   farm   shall   be   the 

j  sum    of    the    1959    proportionate 

shares  of  each  part. 

I  desire  to  explain  the  purpose 
id  intent  of  the  language  contained 
the  three  paragraphs  I  have  just 
iggested.  The  language  .is  not  in- 
ttded  to  make  any  change  in  sub- 
ance  in  the  provision  of  the  1958 
etermination    which    provided    for 


reconstituted  farms  and  combina- 
tion of  farms,  other  than  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  substance  of  subpara- 
graph (a)(1).  Our  Committee  feels 
the  suggested  language  makes  no 
change  in  the  substance  and  does 
simplify  the  language  used. 

The  first  subparagraph  of  the 
suggested  provisions  provides  a  10% 
proportionate  share  increase  for 
farms  smaller  than  25  acres,  to  the 
same  extent  as  larger  farms,  and 
our  Committee  so  recommends. 
There  is  provided  a  minimum  pro- 
portionate share  of  10  acres  for  any 
farm  for  which  a  1958  proportion- 
ate share  was  established. 

There  is  eliminated  special  han- 
dling for  farms  in  Avoyelles,  St. 
Landry  and  Rapides  Parishes.  It 
will  be  noted  that  under  subpara- 
graph (1)  suggested  by  me,  the 
1959  proportionate  share  would  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  110%  of 
the  1958  proportionate  share,  in- 
cluding any  reallocation  of  acreage 
in  1958.  If  this  provision  is  adopted 
and  1959  proportionate  shares  are 
based  on  1958  proportionate  shares 
after  any  reallocation,  there  would 
no  longer  be  any  need  for  special 
handling  of  proportionate  shares  in 
the  three  parish  area  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Next,  the  Committee  recommends 
that  the  proportionate  share  for  any 
new  farm,  that  is,  a  farm  with  no 
proportionate  share  in  1958,  be  five 
acres,  as  has  been  provided  in  prior 
determinations. 

Subparagraphs  (a) (8)  and  (a) (9) 
of  the  1958  Determination  provide, 
respectively,  for  notification  of  pro- 
portionate shares  and  notification 
of  excess  sugar  cane  acreage.  In 
neither  subparagraph  is  a  date  spe- 
cified for  such  notice.  Our  Commit- 
tee recommends  that  a  date  be  es- 
tablished in  each  instance,  and  that 
such  date  be  the  earliest  possible 
date  consistent  with  practical  pro- 
cedure in  the  County  Office. 

We  further  recommend  that  a 
special  provision  be  included  in  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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1959  Determination  authorizing  ad- 
justments in  proportionate  shares 
for  the  handling  of  experimental 
seedling  plant  cane  grown  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and/or 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  It  is  particularly  rec- 
ommended that  the  Determination 
authorize  and  direct  the  appropriate 
County  Committee  to  increase  the 
proportionate  share,  established  un- 
der other  provisions  of  the  1959  De- 
termination, for  a  farm  on  which 
such  seedling  plant  cane  is  grown 
to  the  extent  of  the  acreage  of  such 
cane.  In  this  connection,  the  Com- 
mittee also  recommends  that  the  in- 
crease in  proportionate  share  acre- 
age so  made  not  be  included  in  the 
history  of  the  farm  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  proportionate  shares 
in  subsequent  years. 

In  its  press  release  relating  to 
this  hearing  of  date  May  6,  1958, 
the  Department  particularly  request- 
ed the  views  and  recommendations 
of  interested  persons  on  six  points. 
Most  of  these  points  or  questions 
have  been  covered  in  the  recommen- 
dations I  have  made.  However,  I 
shall  specifically  refer  to  each  point 
as  follows: 

(1)  Proportionate  shares  for  1959 
for  all  old-producing  farms  should 
be  established  from  1958  crop 
shares,  including  any  adjustments 
and  reallocations,  with  a  minimum 
proportionate  share  of  10  acres  for 
any  farm  with  a  1958  proportion- 
ate share.  A  uniform  adjustment 
factor  of  110%  should  be  applied  to 
all  such  farms.  At  prior  hearings 
we  have  recommended  that  the  De- 
terminations contain  a  provision  fix- 
ing the  base  of  a  farm  on  which 
the  acreage  in  the  prior  year  was 
],ess  than  80%  of  the  proportionate 
share  at  the  larger  of  five  acres  or 
125%  of  such  prior  years  acreage. 
Such  provision  was  not  included  in 
the  1958  Determination  because  of 
the  limited  applicability  of  the  pro- 
vision. Our  Committee  specifically 
recommends  that  such  provision  not 
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be  included  in  the  1959  Determing 
tion. 

(2)  The  proportionate  share  foj 
any  new  farm,  having  no  propoi 
tionate  share  in  1958,  should  be  fiv 
acres. 

(3)  The  provision  in  the  195 
Determination  authorizing  equitabl 
adjustments  in  shares,  which  a( 
cording  to  our  Committee's  undei 
standing  is  subparagraph  (a)  (7) 
should  be  continued. 

(4)  The  provisions  in  the  195J 
Determination  with  respect  to  af 
peals  and  the  protection  of  shar! 
tenants  and  share  croppers  appea 
adequate. 

(5)  The  provisions  of  the  195 
Determination  concerning  the  excli 
sion  from  proportionate  shares  c 
any  acreage  of  sugar  cane  markel 
ed  (or  processed)  for  the  produc 
tion  of  sugar  for  livestock  feed,  o 
for  the  production  of  livestock  fee( 
appear  adequate  to  assure  the  us 
of  such  sugar  for  these  purposes. 

(6)  A  special  provision,  substar 
tially  as  I  have  previously  recoir 
mended,  should  be  included  for  har 
dling  experimental  seedling  plar 
cane  grown  by  the  Department  c 
Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana  Ag 
ricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Generally,  we  also  recommend,  e> 
cept  as  otherwise  indicated  in  m 
testimony,  that  the  1959  Determine 
tion  be  similar  to  the  1958  Detei 
mination,  in  all  of  its  provisions. 

Actual   Physical    Inventories   and   Effecth 
Inventories   of    Sugar,    Mainland   Cane 
Sugar   Area,   January    1,    1953-1958 
Inclusive 

Inventories, 
(Short  Tons,  Raw  Value) 
January  1       Physical  Effective 

1953  58,520         169,701 

1954  178,425  286,045 

1955  298,695  394,978 

1956  384,947  464,991 

1957  259,200  346,589 

1958  158,950  244,094 
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ISDA  ANNOUNCES  INCREASE  IN 

DOMESTIC  SUGAR  QUOTA 


Official  Release 


On  May  19th  the  U.  S.  Department 
f  Agriculture  announced  that  the 
stimate  of  domestic  sugar  require- 
lents  (total  quotas)  was  being  in- 
reased  from  8.8  million  tons  to  8.9 
lillion  tons. 

This  action  was  taken  in  view  of 
he  changing  seasonal  production- 
onsumption  balance,  current  market 
onditions  and  distribution  to  date. 

The  full  statement  of  the  bases 
nd  considerations  for  this  action  re- 
nting to  the  increase  in  requirements 
pllows : 

'  "The  harvesting  of  sugacane  in  the 
.aribbean  will  soon  be  completed,  and 
le  period  of  heavy  sugar  consump- 
ooi   is   approaching.   The   duty-paid 


price  for  raw  sugar  at  New  York  has 
increased  since  mid-March  from  6.00 
to  6.30  cents  per  pound  on  May  13. 

Total  distribution  of  quota  sugar 
in  1957  was  approximately  8,735,000 
short  tons,  raw  value.  Distribution 
of  quota  sugar  through  May  10  of 
this  year  exceeded  distribution  dur- 
ing the  comparable  period  of  1957 
by  approximately  150,000  tons. 

"In  view  of  these  facts  the  total 
of  sugar  quotas  is  increased  100,000 
tons  to  8,900,000  short  tons,  raw 
value." 

The  new  quotas  and  quantities 
that  may  be  brought  in  for  direct 
consumption  are  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying table: 


1958   SUGAR  QUOTA  AND   "D.  C.   LIMITS' 


Proration  of 

New  Quotas 

New  Direct- 

Hawaiian  and 

Adjusted  for 

Change  from 

Consumption 

Puerto  Rican 

Proration 
Short  Ton, 

Previous 
Raw  Value 

Limit 

Area  and  Country 

Deficits 

of  Deficits 

Quotas 

Within  Quota 

Domestic  beet  sugar 

199,397 

2,130,967 

42,661 

no  limit 

Mainland  cane  sugar 

61,356 

655,719 

13,126 

no  limit 

Hawaii 

(213,005) 

865,000  1 

(513)i 

30,348 

Puerto  Rico 

(262,191) 

865,000! 

870  1 

131,540 

Virgin  Islands 

15,371 

178 

0 

Republic  of  the 

Philippines 

980,000 

0 

59,920 

Cuba 

214,443 

3,186,148 

28,268 

375,000 

Peru 

55,588 

0 

9,426 

Dominican  Republic 

56,707 

4,950 

8,404 

Mexico 

39,309 

5,100 

15,264 

Nicaragua 

11,157 

573 

10,066 

Haiti 

5,969 

208 

5,969 

Netherlands 

3,383 

70 

3,383 

China 

3,327 

60 

3,327 

Panama 

3,327 

60 

3,327 

jCosta  Rica 

1,123 

0 

1,123 

Canada 

631 

0 

631 

(United  Kingdom 
iBelgium 

516 
182 

0 
0 

516 

182 

iBritish  Guiana 

84 

0 

84 

!Hong  Kong 

3 

0 

3 

All  other  countries 

0 

0 

0 

1  Despite  declaration  of  deficits  the  full  quotas  of  1,078,005  short  tons,  raw 
value,  for  Hawaii  and  1,127,191  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Puerto  Rico  are 
available  to  these  areas. 
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DEFICITS  IN  SUGAR  QUOTAS  FOR  HAWAII  AND 

PUERTO  RICO  PRORATED  TO  OTHER  AREA 

On  May  23rd  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  announced  additional 
sugar  quota  deficits  of  100,000  tons 
for  Hawaii  and  50,000  tons  for 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  prorations  of 
these  deficits  to  the  mainland  areas 
and  Cuba. 

These  deficits,  together  with  those 
previously  announced  (USD A  press 
releases  1124-58,  1284-58,  1385-58) 
now  total  313,005  tons  for  Hawaii 
and  312,191  tons  for  Puerto  Rico. 

The  additional  deficits  of  150,000 
tons  have  been  prorated  to  the  main- 
land areas  and  Cuba.  The  prorations 
and  adjusted  quotas  for  these  areas 


are  as  follows 

Adjuste 

Proration 

Quota 

Area: 

(short  tons, 

raw  valut 

Domestic  Beet 

Sugar 

53,517 

2,184,41 

Mainland  Cane 

Sugar 

16,467 

672,11 

Cuba 

80,016 

3,266,H 

In  announcing  this  action,  USD 
pointed  out  that  the  strike  of  sugj 
workers  continues  to  decrease  the  p< 
tential  1958  supply  of  Hawaiian  suj 
ar,  and  that  the  rate  of  recovery  < 
sugar  from  sugarcane  in  Puerto  Ri< 
has  declined  with  production  throug 
May  17  totaling  approximately  784 
000  tons. 


The  Cremaldi  Brothers,  Patterson,  La. 
Produced  an  average  of  39.54  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  148.96  acres  in  1956 
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JP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  213) 
!dnce  the  first  of  the  year,  and  Cuba 
has  picked  up  an  additional  324,049 
;ons  of  quota   sugar  for  the   U.    S. 
market. 

i  "111  blows  the  wind  that  profits  no- 
body." This  must  be  a  great  consola- 
tion to  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  the 
Hawaiians  who  are,  in  the  vernacular 
Hosing  their  shirts." 


PROTECT  SUGAR 

Nature's  own  sweetening  agent 
With  Nature's  own  insecticide 

100%    RYANIA        RYAN-O-DUST 

Apply  7  pounds  per  acre  at 
14  day  intervals 

TRINIDAD  RYANIA 
CORPORATION 


1283  West  Blvd. 


Cleveland  2,  Ohio 


"Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

GILLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

839   Union   St.  New  Orleans,   La. 

Telephone   JA    2-1225 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 
LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoio  St. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE    HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Per  dido  Street 
New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Why  take  chances? 

You7re  sure  of  effective  control 
of  Sugar  Cane  Borer 


l^i 


wi.h  m.  "a ma 

...and   Ryania  is  sate,  too  i 

IS    MILLION    POUNDS    USED    IN     11     YEARS 
WITH    OUTSTANDING    RESULTS! 

For  more  than  a  decade,  growers  have  depended  on  Ryania  to  combat 
sugar  cane  borer— with  complete  success! 

Ryania  is  entirely  effective  against  this  destructive  pest— won't  de- 
veiop  resistant  strains  as  chemicals  often  do.  Yet  it  doesn't  kill 
beneficial  insects,  as  non-se/ecf/ve  insecticides  do/ 

And  Ryania  is  non-hazardous  to  users.  It  doesn't  leave  harm 
ful  residues  and  is  exempt  under  the  Miller  Bill. 

No  other  insecticide  for  the  control  of  sugar  cane  borer 
combines  these  highly  desirable  features.  None  except 
Ryania  has  been  proved  by  years  of  use!  \ 

So,  in  1958  ...  as  in  years  past .  .  .  depend  on  Ryania. 

*Patent  Nos.  2,400,295  and  2,590,536 
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Distributed  by 
BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INCORPORATED 

New  Orleans,   Louisiana 

THOMPSON-HAYWARD  CHEMICAL  CO 

New  Orleans,    Louisiana 
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Sure  cure 
for 

SUGAR  CANE 
BORER - 

endrtn 


E 


(very  year  sugar  cane  borer  causes  5  million 
dollars  worth  of  damage.  You  can  eliminate  severe 
losses  to  this  pest  by  treating  with  endrin  granules. 
Endrin  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  approved 
for  the  control  of  sugar  cane  borer. 

Get  bigger  sugar  cane  profits  this  season — use 
endrin  granules  applied  by  air.  For  best  results  follow 
state  recommendations.  Endrin  is  available  under 
well-known  brand  names  from  your  in- 
secticide dealer.  Don't  delay — see  your 
dealer  today. 

SHELL   CHEMICAL   CORPORATION 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  SALES  DIVISION 
119  South  Claiborne  Avenue,  New  Orleans  12,  Louisiana 


June  15,  195* 
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UP  FRONT 
ITH  THE  LEAGUE 


hy  A  W  Dykm 


"T>2  Old  Mule 


It  has  been  a  long  time  since  we 
have  had  anything  to  say  about  our 
famous,  or  to  some  people  infamous, 
market  character,  the  Old  Mule,  and 
this  neglect  has  brought  comment 
from  a  number  of  sources.  In  answer 
to  the  solicitous  "how's  the  Old  Mule" 
inquiries  we  have  been  receiving  late- 
ly, we  hasten  to  report  that  our  old 
friend  is  doing  about  as  well  as  could 
be  expected  -under  the  circumstances, 
the  circumstances  being  a  load  of 
eight  million  nine  hundred  thousand 
(8,900,000)  tons  of  sugar,  raw  value,, 
which  is  a  little  on  the  heavy  side. 

The  price  of  raw  sugar  in  New 
York  today  (June  11th)  is  $6.25 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  which  is  thir- 
ty cents  a  hundred  less  than  raws 
were  selling  for  in  New  York  on  June 
11,  1957.  At  this  time  last  year,  it 
will  be  recalled,  the  people  in  Wash- 
ington were  trying  desperately  to 
curb  the  price  of  sugar.  By  increasing 
the  overall  quota  to  9,300,000  tons 
they  finally  managed  to  stop  the  Old 
Mule,  on  July  5th  at  the  6.60  mark. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  final 
1957  consumption  of  sugar  amounted 
to  only  8,734,000  tons,  raw  value. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  none  of 
these  so  called  "international  inci- 
dents" raise  their  ugly  heads  to  panic 
the  Old  Mule  driver  again  this  year. 
Before  he  gets  too  excited,  however, 
we  would  like  to  point  out  for  the 
record  that,  according  to  the  formula 
written  by  Congress  into  the  Sugar 
Act,  the  price  of  raw  sugar  today 
should  be  at  least  $6.89  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  delivered  New  York. 

Settle  Hawaiian  Strike 

The  long  and  costly  strike  of  the 


Hawaiian  sugar  workers  had  finalll 
come  to  an  end.  After  one  hundrei 
and  twenty  six  (126)  days,  the  stril] 
was  settled  during  final  negotiation 
over  the  weekend  of  June  7th  and  oi 
guess  is  that  everybody  lost.  Ne^ 
dispatches  from  Honolulu  state  th; 
the  cost  to  industry  and  labor  for  t\ 
over  four  months  of  idleness  wi 
in  excess  of  sixty-six  millions  of  do 
lars  ($66,000,000).  Details  of  the  f 
nal  settlement  are  lacking  at  th: 
writing. 

Some  idea  of  what  the  strike  meai 
to  Hawaii  is  contained  in  a  repoi 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  Hawaii  la* 
month.  The  estimated  losses,  to  Ma 
1st,  the  report  stated  included  near) 
$9,600,000  in  wages  and  about  $4 
000,000  in  taxes.  In  addition  the  Ban 
listed  the  following: 

1.  Declines  in  retail  trade  on  tr. 
principal  sugar  growing  islands  ran* 
ing  from  10  per  cent  at  food  storc 
to  as  high  as  70  per  cent  at  son: 
specialty  shops  and  appliance  store 

2.  Loss  of  jobs  by  more  than  50 
non-sugar  workers  indirecly  affecte) 
by  the  strike. 

"  3.  A  decline  in  the  income  c 
workers  in  garages,  filling  station 
restaurants  and  other  service  activj 
ties  because  of  reduced  hours. 

4.  Outlook  for  sugar  companid 
changed  from  a  profit  to  a  loss  posi 
tion  for  1958.  (Their  aggregate  pr<j 
fit  was  approximately  $5,000,000  i 
1957). 

5.  Gradually  increasing  damagl 
to  growing  sugar  cane  through  lac 
of  care  and  irrigation. 

6.  Loss  of  sugar  buying  customeij 
who  are  forced  to  look  elsewhere  fcl 
sugar. 
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by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


A 


Houma  Contact  Committee  Meeting 

Thursday,  June  26,   1958 


Every  year  about  this  time  the 
dentists  of  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma 
pugar  Station  meet  with  members 
if  the  League  to  discuss  the  work 
f  the  past  year,  to  give  out  recom- 
nendations  and  to  tell  of  the  planned 
tjvork  of  the  coming  year. 
J  The  meeting  will  be  held  this  year 
>n  Thursday,  June  26,  at  the  U.S.D.A. 
jlouma  Station,  beginning  at  9:30  in 
he  morning.  Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott,  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Sugar  Station,  and 
Mr.  Malcolm  Duhe,  Chairman  of  the 
League's  Contact  Committee,  invite 
I  ill  growers,  processors,  and  members 
|>f  their  organization  to  attend.  A 
tchedule  of  the  program  is  included 
|jo  show  the  interesting  and  import- 
lint  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  the 
(jneeting. 

Morning  Session 

i  Entomology:  Insecticidal  Control 
of  Sugar  Cane  Borer  by  S.  D. 
Hensley,  Control  of  Borer  with 
Parasites  by  Leon  Charpen- 
tier,  Insect  Diseases  by  Ralph 
-Mathes. 
Variety  Report:  Outfield  Variety 
Results  by  Rouby  Matherne 
and  T.  J.  Stafford,  Discussion 
of  Release  of  New  Variety. 

||  Breeding  Report:  Breeding  Work 
at  Canal  Point  1957  Season  by 
Preston  Dunckelman. 

|  Seedling  Report:  Seedling  Pro- 
gram at  the  Houma  Station  by 
E.  V.  Abbott.  Methods  of 
Planting  and  Selection  by  Leo 
Hebert,  Discussion  of  Sugar 
Cane     Research     by    H.     M. 

une  15,  1958 


Tysdal. 

Noon  Recess 

Lunch  at  Station  Grounds  (un- 
der Oak  Trees)  with  refresh- 
ments. 

Afternoon    Session 

Engineering  Report:  Discussion  of 
Engineering  Work  by  R.  M. 
Ramp. 
Physiology  Report:  Use  of  pre- 
harvest  defoliants  and  Growth 
Regulating  substances,  Cold 
Tolerance  and  other  physiolo- 
gical studies  by  Robert  Cole- 
man. 
Fertilizer  Report:  Cane  Fertilizer 

Test  by  Lester  Davidson. 
Agronomy  Report:  Date  and  Depth 
of  Planting,  and  Legume  Ro- 
tation   Experiments    by    Leo 
Hebert. 
Pathology  Report:  Heat  Treatment 
for  Stunting  Disease  Control, 
and    Methods    of    Identifying 
Stunting  Disease  by  Charles 
Schexnayder. 
Milling  Report:  Milling  and  Proc- 
essing Studies  on  a  New  Vari- 
ety by  L.  F.  Martin  (Southern 
Regional  Laboratory). 
Attend  the  meeting  to  learn  more 
about  the  crop.  Hear  what  the  scien- 
tists have  proved  about  certain  prac- 
tices. Listen  to  the  statements  about 
certain    varieties.    Many    replicated 
tests  carefully  planned  and  carefully 
weighed  over  a  number  of  years  at 
many  places  make  the  recommenda- 
tions correct. 

(Continued  on  page  235) 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Speeches  by  two  stalwart,  outstand- 
ing champions  of  domestic  sugar  pro- 
ducers were  the  highlights  of  the 
past  two  weeks. 

Frank  A.  Kemp,  who  is  President 
of  The  Great  Western  Sugar  Com- 
pany, the  nation's  largest  producer 
of  beet  sugar,  spoke  at  the  tenth  an- 
niversary dinner  of  the  Sugar  Club 
of  New  York,  on  May  28th  at  the 
Hotel  Plaza.  Guests  included  Nicholas 
Arroyo,  Cuban  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Fernando  Berckemey- 
er,  Peruvian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Federico  Llaverias, 
Counsel  General  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett 
of  Utah,  Representative  Harold  D. 
Cooley  of  North  Carolina,  Chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  Lawrence  Myers,  Director 
of  the  Federal  Sugar  program  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Kemp  vigorously  supported  the 
operation  of  the  quota  system,  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  the  middle  of 
the  1930's  when  the  depression  "had 
made  a  shambles  of  the  hopes,  aspi- 
rations, and  credit  of  the  industry." 

"It  is  my  firm  conviction,"  he  said, 
"that  everyone  concerned  with  the 
commodity  is  in  better  position  be- 
cause of  the  sugar  program  than  he 
would  be  without  it.  A  then-and-now 
comparison  of  the  industry  and  its 
customers — whether  they  be  house- 
wives or  food  manufacturers — re- 
veals the  benefits  that  have  been  re- 
ceived from  it.  If  there  is  a  better 
way  than  the  United   States  sugar 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


system,  its  occasional  critics  ougl 
to  point  it  out." 

Ernest  W.  Greene,  President  c 
the  Sugar  Association,  Inc.,  an 
Chairman  of  the  boards  of  its  sut 
sidiaries,  Sugar  Research  Found* 
tion,  Inc.,  and  Sugar  Informatioi 
Inc.,  who  until  his  retirement  in  195* 
was  Vice  President  and  Washingto 
representative  of  the  Hawaiian  Su| 
ar  Planters'  Association,  appearej 
before  the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  6 
Agriculture,  June  4th. 

Mr.  Greene  was  Chairman  of  th 
Task  Group  on  Sugar  under  the  Pre* 
ident's  Appointed  B'i-Paritisan  Con 
mission  on  Increased  Industrial  Us 
of  Agricultural  Products.  He  ai 
peared  before  the  committee  to  urg 
the  enactment  of  legislation  whic 
would  make  effective  an  adequal 
provision  for  efforts  to  develop  ne1 
industrial  uses  of  the  products  c 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets. 

He  told  the  committee  that  "Th 
research  which  is  now  proposedr  an 
which  I  most  earnestly  recomment 
is  in  a  new  field,  the  surface  of  whic 
up  to  this  time  has  only  bee 
scratched,  but  which  has  been  e?i 
plored  sufficiently  to  indicate  ths) 
it  may  provide  the  long-term  and  th 
profitable  solution  of  the  farm  sui 
plus  problem.  Even  though  sugar  1 
not  a  surplus  crop  the  additional  pr( 
duction  which  may  be  needed  to  sujf 
ply  increased  industrial  use  woul 
reduce  the  pressure  of  other  crop 
which  are  presently  in  surplus  sui 
Ply." 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETI 


LOSSES  IN  TRANSFERRING  ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA 

!  (Reprint  of  an  article  by  Mansel  Mayeux,  Associate  Agriculture  Engineer, 
j  and  T.  W.  Casselman,  former  graduate  student,  Louisiana  State  University, 

appearing  in  Spring  1958,  Volume  1,  No.  3  of  "Louisiana  Agriculture,"  a 
[publication  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Louisiana  State 

University.) 

Louisiana  farmers  waste  to  the  at- 
mosphere more  than  710  tons  of  am- 
[tionia  every  year.  Under  current 
iiarket  conditions,  this  represents  a 
bss  of  over  $80,000  per  year.  For 
jears  the  industry  has  estimated  this 
pss  from  practically  nothing  to  as 
iigh  as  15  per  cent  of  the  ammonia 
jransferred.  Now  for  the  first  time, 
ihis  guess  work  is  no  longer  neces- 
jary.  Research  at  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  indicates  that 
he  average  loss  is  about  3.5  per  cent. 
Equipment  is  now  available  which 
h  practical  and  will  materially  reduce 
his  loss. 

I  Ammonia  can  be  transferred  in  a 
losed  system  or  in  a  semi-closed  sys- 
jem.  The  closed  system  uses  a  vapor 
•ump  or  a  liquid  pump.  There  is  no 
f>ss  in  this  transfer  operation.  This 
jystem  is  used  extensively  at  bulk 
tlants  where  nurse  tanks  are  filled. 


Transferring  to  Applicator  Tanks 

I  The  semi-closed  system  is  most 
lommonly  used  to  transfer  from 
iurse  tanks  to  applicator  tanks.  This 
System  may  use  an  ammonia  powered 
tepor  pump  or  the  bleeding  method, 
fhe  ammonia  powered  vapor  pump 
fa  an  ingenious  device  which  uses  a 
jmall  portion  of  the  vapor  energy 
[o  drive  the  pump.  In  effect,  this  de- 
jice  is  simply  a  compressed  gas  en- 
gine and  vapor  pump,  mounted  back 
b  back,  connected  only  by  a  common 
jonnecting  rod. 

I  The  "bleeding  method"  accomp- 
jishes  the  transfer  by  reducing  the 
vapor  pressure  on  the  tank  to  be 
rfilled.  This  reduction  in  pressure  is 
(chieved  by  allowing  the  vapor  in  the 
knk  to  escape  to  the  atmosphere, 
pie  ammonia  liquid  then  flows  from 
Ihe  container  of  higher  pressure  to 
Ihe  one  with  the  lower  pressure 
(through  a  liquid  line. 
I  How  much  ammonia  is  lost  when 


filling  applicator  tanks  by  bleeding? 
What  is  the  optimum  pressure  differ- 
ential for  bleeding?  How  much  am- 
monia is  lost  when  the  ammonia  pow- 
ered pump  is  used?  At  what  rates  is 
ammonia  transferred  by  these  two 
methods?  These  are  the  questions 
which  farmers  are  constantly  asking. 

Research  on  Transfer  Methods 

An  absolute  answer  to  all  these 
questions  is  rather  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  answers  would  vary  for  different 
climatic  conditions.  A  procedure  was 
set  up  which  would  yield  practical 
information,  realizing*  that  it  would 
not  be  accurate  for  all  conditions. 
Losses  were  measured  by  the  use  of 
platform  scales.  The  nurse  tank  was 
represented  by  a  500-gallon  container 
and  the  applicator  tank  by  a  120-gal- 
lon  tank.  Fittings  used  were  those 
commonly  found  on  farmer-owned 
installations. 

Figure  1  answers  most  of  the  ques- 
tions. It  is  evident  that  the  loss  of  am- 
monia and  the  rate  of  transfer  in  the 
case  of  bleeding  is  dependent  upon 
the  differential  pressure  between  the 
two  vessels.  The  rate  of  transfer  in- 
creases rapidly  up  to  a  pressure  dif- 
erence  of  about  15  pounds  per  square 
inch,  then  begins  to  level  off.  The 
losses,  on  the  other  hand,  increase  at 
a  moderate  rate  to  about  15  psi  before 
they  begin  to  increase  rapidly.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  best  operating  range 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  12 
to  15  psi  differential. 

At  15  psi  pressure  difference  the 
total  transfer  by  the  bleeding  method 
is  13  gallons  per  minute  and  the  loss 
is  3.55  per  cent.  To  transfer  500  gal- 
lons by  this  process  would  result  in 
a  loss  of  88.75  pounds  or  17.75  gallons 
and  would  require  38%  minutes. 
Speeding  up  the  rate  of  transfer 
would  increase  the  loss.  Reducing  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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pressure    differential    would    lower 
both  the  rate  of  transfer  and  the  loss 

The  Ammonia  Powered  Pump 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  op- 
eration of  the  ammonia  powered  va- 
por pump  to  the  bleeding  method.  At 
the  same  pressure  differential  of  15 
psi  the  vapor  pump  would  transfer 
20.51  gallons  per  minute  with  a  loss 
of  0.7  per  cent.  To  transfer  500  gal- 
lons would  require  24  V2  minutes  and 
result  in  a  loss  of  10.5  pounds  or  2 
gallons  of  ammonia.  If  the  pump  is 
slowed  down  to  13  GPM  the  loss  is 
reduced  to  0.25  per  cent,  or  a  loss  of 
1*4  gallons  of  ammonia  for  500  gal- 
lons transferred. 


investment  in  equipment  but  it  i 
relatively  slow.  There  is  always  dang 
er  that  the  amount  of  ammonia  fume 
bled  to  the  atmosphere  can  cause  ir 
jury  to  people,  crops  and  livestock. 
The  ammonia  powered  vapor  pum 
requires  an  investment  of  about  $15( 
It  speeds  up  the  rate  of  transfer  an 
reduces  the  amount  of  ammonia  dig 
pelled  to  the  atmosphere.  When  an! 
monia  sells  for  $120  a  ton  the  redud 
tion  in  loss  should  pay  for  the  pum] 
after  transferring  44  tons.  Whethej 
or  not  the  savings  in  time  and  pre! 
ducts  justifies  the  investment  caj 
best  be  determined  by  each  individual 
It  merits  the  consideration  of  anyon 
who  uses  as  much  as  8  tons  of  an 


The  bleeding  method  requires  no     monia  a  year. 
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Pressure    Diff.    P.S.I. 

To   compare    both    methods,   follow   dotted    line.    At    10    P.S.I,    the    NH8    powered    pump    transfers    16.4 
G.P.M.  witfi  a  loss  of  0.5%.    Bleeding  method  transfers   10  G.P.M.  with  a  loss  of  3.0°/-. 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETS 


A  WINNER 


L.    G.    Crocket,    of    Labarre,    La. 
Produced  an  average  of  33.6  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  80  acres   in    1956 
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A  WINNER 
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Robert  Cox,  of   Houma,   La. 
Produced  an  average  of  46.6  tons  of  cane  per  acre  on  73.3  acres  in   1956 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETI 


N  THE  FIELD 

(Continued  from  page  229) 

Come  to  the  meeting  to  hear  and 
3  learn  more  about  Stunting  Disease, 
grtilization,  borer  control,  and  the 
xpanding  sugar  cane  breeding  pro- 
ram.  This  meeting  is  a  wonderful 
lace  for  growers  and  overseers  to 
et  first  hand  information  on  how 
>  make  more  cane  per  acre.  This  is 
le  place  to  ask  questions  of  the  men 

ting  the  research  work.  Put  them 
the  spot;,  they  will  like  it.  There 
;  nothing  more  encouraging  to  a  re- 
sarch  worker  than  to  have  others 
pow  an  interest  in  the  work  and  to 
Bk  questions  about  the  work. 

In  addition  to  the  very  capable  staff 
f  the  Houma  Station,  Dr.  H.  M.  Tys- 
jal,  Chief,  Tobacco  and  Sugar  Crops 
tesearch  Branch,  Beltsville,  Mary- 
knd;  Dr.  I.  E.  Stokes,  Acting  Head, 
ugar  Cane  and  Sweet  Sorghum 
ection,  Beltsville,  Md. ;  Mr.  Bascom 
[elcher,  Superintendent,  Canal  Point, 
Jlorida  Cane  Breeding  Station;  and 
p.  Preston  Dunckelman,  Sugar 
ane  Breeder  at  Canal  Point  will  be 
jri  hand  to  address  the  meeting. 
hese  men  are  making  a  long  trip 
p  see  you.   Come  out  to  see  them. 

Give  these  Scientists  who  work  all 
le  year  on  the  crop  you  grow  a  part 
one  day,  and  go  home  a  better 
rower  for  having  done  so. 


PROTECT  SUGAR 

Nature's  own  sweetening  agent 
With  Nature's  own  insecticide 

100%    RYANIA        RYAN-O-DUST 

Apply  7  pounds  per  acre  at 
14  day  intervals 

TRINIDAD  RYANIA 
CORPORATION 


i283  West  Blvd. 


Cleveland  2,  Ohio 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  PU*m 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoeo  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 


LAMBORN  4k  COMPANY, 

Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 


INC. 


LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE 
823  Perclide  Street 
New  Orleans,  La. 


CO. 


THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldf . 

New  Orleans,  La. 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Dirision) 

P.  O.  Box  1250        New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  A  HARDWARE 

CO.,  INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Why  take  chances? 

You're  sure  of  effective  control 
of  Sugar  Cane  Borer 


1^1 


with «  -cuua 

...and  Ryania  is  safe,  too ! 

15    MILLION    POUNDS    USED    IN    11     YEARS 
WITH    OUTSTANDING    RESULTS! 

For  more  than  a  decade,  growers  have  depended  on  Ryania  to  combat 
sugar  cane  borer— with  complete  success! 

Ryania  is  entirely  effective  against  this  destructive  pest— won't  de- 
velop resistant  strains  as  chemicals  often  do.  Yet  it  doesn't  kill 
beneficial  insects,  as  non-se/ec//ve  insecticides  do! 

And  Ryania  is  non-hazardous  to  users.  It  doesn't  leave  harm- 
ful residues  and  is  exempt  under  the  Miller  Bil 

No  other  insecticide  for  the  control  of  sugar  cane  borer 
combines  these  highly  desirable  features.  None  except 
Ryania  has  been  proved  by  years  of  use! 

So,  in  1958  ...  as  in  years  past .  .  .  depend  on  Ryania. 

*Patent  Nos.  2,400,295  and  2,590,536 

I  '     .-■  -  m  <A  .....  *i  J&» 
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Distributed  by 
BARTLETT  CHEMICALS,  INCORPORATED 

New  Orleans,   Louisiana 

THOMPSON-HAYWARD  CHEMICAL  CO 

New  Orleans,    Louisiana 


\0' 
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Agricultural   Chemical    and    Insecticide   Division 

S.  B.  PINICK  A  COMPANY       50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  8      •     735  W.  DIVISION  ST.,  CHICAGO  1 
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fcy  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


A  Look  At  The  Crop  Now 

The  1958  cane  crop  which  had  a 
tifully  poor  start  is  now  shaping 
3  to  a  fairly  good  one.  There  is  much 
ore  optimism  in  the  air  now  than 
as  expressed  only  a  month  ago.  In 
ict  a  number  of  growers  have  indi- 
ited  that  their  crop  will  be  better, 
owever,  the  general  feeling  now  is 
iat  good  growing  conditions  from 
3w  on  will  determine  the  size  of  this 
•op. 

Stands  of  plant  cane  in  all  areas 
ave  materially  improved.  Most  va- 
eties  have  suckered  well.  Suckering 
i  C.P.  44-101  was  slower  than  usual 
lis  year,  but  as  usual,  the  variety 
as  come  through.  N.  Co.  310  and 
.P.  36-13  were  slow  in  growth  to 
3gin  with  but  both  are  catching  up 
ist.  In  general,  C.P.  36-105  is  good 
i  stand  and  the  variety  has  suckered 
Bry  well.  C.P.  44-155  appears  better 
lis  year  in  both  stand  and  in  suck- 
ring  than  it  has  in  several  years, 
oth  stands  and  the  amount  of  suck- 
ing are  very  good  in  the  high-sugar, 
irly  maturing  variety  C.P.  48-103. 
rowers  should  give  this  variety 
reater  consideration.  C.P.  47-193 
as  slow  to  sucker  but  the  variety 
oks  good  at  this  time. 

Stands  in  1st  year  stubble  cane  are 
bnerally  good  throughout  the  belt, 
stands  in  C.P.  44-10,  N.Co.  310,  C.P. 
13-103,  C.P.  36-105  and  C.P.  47-193 
re  very  good.  Stands'  as  well  as 
rowth  in  fields  used  for  seed  last 


year  are  certainly  not  the  best  but 
considering  winter  weather  condi- 
tions, what  else  could  be  expected? 

Second  year  stubble  cane  finally 
came  through  although  there  was 
much  pessimism  to  begin  with  re- 
garding this  crop.  There  was  enough 
good  second  year  stubble  on  most 
farms  to  fill  the  need  of  the  usual 
amount  used  as  well  as  enough  to 
offset  the  small  amount  of  plant  cane 
plowed  out. 

Growers  should  check  fields  of 
N.Co.  310  for  mosaic  disease.  Mosaic 
infected  plants  should  be  rouged  out 
to  prevent  further  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. Roguing  is  not  too  difficult  to 
do  and  the  job  will  be  worthwhile. 
N.  Co  310  is  a  good  variety  with  high 
yielding  ability  and  efforts  should 
be  made  to  keep  it  clean  of  mosaic. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  for  any 
accurate  predictions  concerning  the 
final  outcome  of  the  1958-59  crop. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  at  this 
time  last  year  the  prospects  were  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  but  the  actual 
sugar  production  was  far  below  ex- 
pectations. 

Although  growth  measurments  tak- 
en thus  far  this  year  indicate  the  crop 
right  now  is  two  or  three  weeks  be- 
hind last  year's  growth  measure- 
ments there  is  still  time  for  plenty 
of  growth  before  harvest.  With  prop- 
er rainfall  this  crop  has  an  excellent 
chance  of  outyielding  the  1957  crop. 


ily  1,  1958 
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SUGARCANE  BREEDING  AT 

CANAL  POINT,  FLORIDA,  DURING  195 

By  P.  H.  Dunckelman,  Agronomist,  C.  0.  Grassl,  Botanist,  and  B.  A. 

Belcher,  Agronomist,  Crops  Research  Division,  Agricultural 

Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


In  spite  of  the  worst  winter  exper- 
ienced at  Canal  Point  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  U.  S.  Sugarcane  Field 
Station,  the  sugarcane  breeding  sea- 
son during  1957  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  40-year 
history  of  the  station.  A  large  num- 
ber of  requested  crosses  was  made 
during  the  season,  and  an  estimated 
total  of  700,071  viable  seed  was  pro- 
duced from  314  bi-parental  crosses. 
The  full  utilization  of  the  temporary 
and  very  limited  indoor  development, 
crossing,  and  maturing  facilities 
made  possible  the  production  of  this 
large  number  of  seed  during  such  a 
bad  year,  and  pointed  out  the  need 
for  more  adequate  facilities  for  in- 
door breeding  operations  at  Canal 
Point. 

The  night  of  December  1,  with  a 
low  of  42 °F.,  marked  the  beginning 
of  an  extended  period  of  low  day  and 
night  temperatures,  frequent  high 
winds,  and  excessive  rainfall.  In- 
clement weather  conditions  contin- 
ued, with  very  little  respite,  through- 
out the  crossing  season.  The  lowest 
temperatures  recorded  at  the  front  of 
the  breeding  station,  facing  Lake 
Okeechobee  on  the  northwest,  were 
as  follows :  December  12,  1957,  34°F. ; 
January  9,  1958,  35°F.;  February  5, 
1958,  32  °F.  Low  temperatures  near 
the  rear  of  the  station  and  away  from 
the  Lake  on  the  aforementioned  dates 
were  27°F.,  29°F.,  and  26°F.,  respec- 
tively, according  to  records  of  the 
United  States  Sugar  Corporation. 
Cold  damage  to  terminal  buds  in 
canes  growing  in  the  back  of  the  sta- 
tion was  noted  on  December  15,  1957. 
Frozen  tops  and  dead  lateral  buds 
were  observed  to  a  wide  extent  after 
the  freeze  on  February  5,  1958.  Nor- 
mal rainfall  at  Canal  Point  for  the 
month  of  December  based  a  33-year 
average    (1923-1956)    is   1.40   inches 


and  for  January  1.62  inches.  Durin| 
December  1957  the  rainfall  was  5.71 
inches,  and  during  January  1958,  8 
83  inches.  The  1957  sugarcane  breed 
ing  season,  with  all  its  adverse  weatli 
er  conditions,  will  likely  become  aij 
other  historic  standard  for1  futuij 
adverse  weather  comparisons  at  th 
Canal  Point  Station. 

In  retrospect,  as  a  result  of  th 
bad  winters  of  1950  and  1952,  it  wa! 
agreed  upon  by  the  Sugarcane  Breed 
ing  Committee  (composed  of  repn 
sentatives  of  the  American  Suga 
Cane  League,  the  Louisiana  Agricuj 
tural  Experiment  Station,  and  th! 
United  States  Department  of  Agr: 
culture)  that  considerable  emphasi 
should  be  placed  on  the  developmer 
of  new  techniques  in  order  that  seej 
production  at  Canal  Point  need  nc 
be  completely  dependent  on  weathe 
conditions.  The  work  of  Brett  (1)  i 
South  Africa,  and  Paliatseas  et  a 
in  Louisiana  (2)  pointed  out  ver 
concretely  the  advantages  of  greerj 
house  work  in  areas  where  night  ten 
peratures  are  relatively  low  durin 
the  flowering  season.  Since  1953,  a| 
reported  previously  by  the  author 
(3),  indoor  crossing  has  been  sue 
cessfully  employed  at  Canal  Poini 
With  the  development  of  improve 
methods  of  rooting  and  manipulatin 
flowering  canes,  the  trend  is  now  al 
most  wholly  toward  indoor  crossin 
under  controlled  temperature  an 
moisture  conditions.  The  pilot  plan 
work  and  techniques  for  conversion 
to  indoor  breeding  at  this  statio 
have  been  largely  worked  out;  conl 
version  depends  only  on  the  com| 
pletion  of  adequate  facilities. 

The  specific  crossing  objective 
during  1957  were  closely  comparabl 
with  the  objectives  of  the  past  te: 
years.  As  many  so-called  "elite! 
clones   as   possible   were   crossed   ii 
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jarying  combinations.  Very  recent 
flections,  possessing  desirable  char- 
acteristics, were  also  utilized  as  wide- 
w  as  possible,  and  clones  representa- 
ive  of  blood  lines  from  various  breed- 
jig  stations  throughout  the  world 
rere  brought  into  the  crosses  to  corn- 
line  widely  different  complements  of 
lesirable  genes.  The  clones  desig- 
nated with  the  prefix  "U.  S."  were 
jacently  selected  at  Canal  Point  from 
special  crosses  made  in  Hawaii  by 
he  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Asso- 
ciation at  the  request  of  the  United 
tates  Department  of  Agriculture. 
fhese  varieties  are  interesting  as 
;arent  canes  because  of  their  large 
jiameter,  great  vigor,  leaf-shedding 
jbility,  and  other  desirable  features, 
jhe  principal  types  of  crosses  at- 
umpted  were  as  follows: 

1.  Special  repeat  crosses  of 
j  which  large  progenies  were  de- 
j  sired. 

2.  Crosses  involving  high-sug- 
|  ar*  females  and  high-sugar  males. 

3.  Crosses   involving  high-sug- 
j  ar  females  and  vigorous  or  disease- 
resistant  males. 


4.  Crosses    involving   desirable 
females  and  high-sugar  males. 

5.  Miscellaneous       exploratory 
crosses. 

During  the  1957  breeding  season, 
approximately  3,400  selected  cane 
plants  with  floral  initials  were  airlay- 
ered  for  indoor  crossing.  Airlayering 
was  with  polyethylene  film  and 
sphagnum  moss  or  with  stovepipe 
and  a  soil  mixture  of  sand  and  or- 
ganic muck  plus  enough  German  peat 
to  provide  sufficient  water-holding 
capacity.  During  the  season,  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  3,400  rooted 
canes  were  lost  before  they  were 
ready  to  use  because  of  wind  or  coid 
injury.  Approximately  400  large-can 
cultures  of  selected  breeding  canes 
yielded  65  female  tassels  for  crosses, 
and  about  50  male  tassels.  Due  to 
lack  of  inside  facilities  to  store  the 
can-cultured  canes,  many  flowering 
stalks  with  inflorescences  in  various 
stages  of  development  were  lost  be- 
cause of  exposure  to  adverse  weather 
conditions.  The  standard  Hawaiian 
solution  (150  p.p.m.  of  H2SO3  and  85 
p. p.m.  of  H.sPCh)    was  used  to  pre- 


TABLE    1. 
Sugarcane    seed    production    at    Canal    Point    during    the    1957    season:    treatment    of 

females  in  crosses. 


Treatment  of  females 


Estimated  Number  of  Estimated  Number  Female  Estimated 

Total   Seed  Crosses   *est  Number  8*  ad  Tassels  Number   Seed 

Production  Germinated  P»r  Cross  Involved  Per  Tassel 


jielc  looation 

6,022 

4 

1,505 

39 

154 

jirlayered   canes   in  water 

457,706 

188 

2,328 

686 

638 

jtovepipe   soil  maroots 

217,860 

87 

2,504 

259 

841 

lanes  growing  in  galvanised  cans 

18,115 

27 

671 

65 

278 

jut  oanes   in  weak  acid   solution 

20,368 

8 

2,546 

56 

364 

,otals  or  Averages 

700,071 

314 

2,229 

1,106 

633 

TABLE  2. 

(Sugarcane  seed  production 

at  Canal  Point  during  th 

e  1957  season:  location 

of  crosses. 

Estimated 

Number  of 

Estimated 

Number  Female 

Estimated 

Total   Seed 

Crosses  Test 

Number  Seed 

Tassels 

Number   Seed 

Looation 

Production 

Germinated 

Per  ^ross 

Involved 

Per   Tassel 

keld   looation 

6,022 

4 

1,505 

39 

154 

•eenhouse 

282,653 

124 

2,279 

437 

647 

Jbiclee   of  photoperiod   building 

236,462 

149 

1,587 

473 

500 

'lyethylene  enclosure 

174,934 

37 

4,728 

166 

1,121 

>tal8   or  Averages 

700,071 

314 

2,229 

1,106 

633 
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serve  cut  flowering  stalks  of  certain 
female  (i.e.,  male-sterile)  varieties 
as  well  as  cut  flowering  stalks  used 
as  males  in  many  of  the  crosses. 

The  techniques  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  male  and  female  canes  rela- 
tive to  rooting,  preservation,  and  ma- 
nipulation in  the  crossing  procedures 
have  been  described  in  an  earlier  pap- 
er (3).  The  estimated  number  of  vi- 
able seed  per  tassel  produced  in  the 
application  of  each  technique  is  given 
in  Table  1,  according  to  techniques 
used  in  crossing.  Each  technique  has 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
but  a  diversified  approach  during  a 
normal  year  provides  an  overall  ad- 
vantage. As  shown  in  Table  1,  an 
estimated  total  of  700,071  viable  seed 
was  produced  by  all  techniques. 


From  our  experience  with  rootin! 
techniques  at  Canal  Point,  it  is  like]- 
that  the  growing  of  canes  in  cans  c! 
pots  and  stovepipe  marcotting  maj 
well  prove  to  be  the  best  methods  fc| 
handling  males  because  soil-roote| 
plants  become  independent  as  sooj 
as  roots  are  formed  and  may  t 
moved  inside  at  any  stage  of  develop 
ment  of  the  inflorescence.  It  has  bee! 
observed  in  some  varieties  that  th 
emergence  of  the  inflorescence  is  oj 
ten  inhibited  or  stopped  completed 
when  subjected  to  greenhouse  cor! 
ditions.  When  improved  indoor  facili 
ties  for  manipulation  and  develop 
ment  of  cane  flowers  are  complete; 
at  Canal  Point,  it  is  believed  that  th1 
problem  of  emergence  will  be  ovei1 
come  to  a  great  extent. 


TABLE   3. 
Special  repeat  crosses   for  Louisiana  of  which  large  progenies  were   desired. 


Estimated 

Cron 

Number  Seed 

Ho. 

Parentage 

Produced 

Di 

itribution«i 

37 

C.P. 

29-320 

x  C.P. 

38-34 

7,698 

B  H 

B 

C.P* 

34-120 

x  C.P. 

38-34 

4,548 

B  H  F 

122 

C.P. 

36-105 

x  C.P. 

38-34 

912 

B  H 

46 

C.P. 

43-64 

x  C.P. 

38-34 

10,956 

i 
B  H 

58 

C.P. 

43-64 

x  C.P. 

53-17 

15,268 

B  H 

t 

75 

C.P. 

44-155 

x  C.P. 

43-64 

12,086 

B  H 

| 

4? 

C.P. 

44-155 

x  C.P. 

48-126 

8,644 

B  H 

7 

C.P. 

48-103 

x   C.P. 

38-34 

432 

B  H 

16 

C.P. 

60-28 

x  C.P. 

38-34 

7,000 

B  H  F 

6 

C.P. 

52-1 

X     CeP. 

38-34 

1,616 

B  H 

192 

F.    36-819 

x   C.P. 

48-126 

2,256 

B  H 

Total 

71,316 

i 

* 

Key 

to    Distribu 

tion    (Applicable 

to  Tables 

3,  4, 

5,  6,  7,  and  8). 

B  = 
H  = 
F  = 

M  = 

Louisiana.  Agricultural   Experiment   Station,    Baton,    Rouge, 
=  U.S.D.A.  Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma  Louisiana. 

U.S.D.A.    Sugarcane   Field    Station,    Canal    Point,    Florida, 

Experiment  Station,  Belle  Grade,  Florida. 
=  U.S.D.A.   Sugar  Crops  Field   Station,  Meridian,   Mississippi. 

La. 

and    Everglades 

1 
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Air  layering  cane  plants  with  poly-     proving   superior   to   other   methods 
thlene  film  and  sphagnum  moss  is     of  rooting  female  canes.  The  ease  of 

TABLE   4. 
Crosses    for    Louisiana    involving    high-sugar    females    and    high-sugar    males. 


* 

Estimated 

>088 

Number   Seed 

No. 

Parentage 

Produced 

Distribution 

s    21 

CI. 

11-142 

X 

C.P. 

46-115 

3,300 

B 

H 

1 

CI. 

11-143 

X 

C.P. 

46-115 

4,784 

B 

H       M 

196 

C.P. 

33-229 

X 

C.P. 

47-182 

174 

B 

H 

178 

C.P. 

33-229 

X 

C.P, 

55-15 

82 

B 

H 

20 

C.P. 

43-64 

X 

C.P. 

46-115 

10,336 

B 

H 

83 

C.P. 

45-73 

X 

C.P. 

43-64 

3,016 

B 

H 

95 

C.P. 

45-73 

X 

C.P. 

52-15 

1,260 

B 

H 

250 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

C.P. 

33-229 

68 

B 

H 

75 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

C.P. 

43-64 

5,016 

B 

H 

2 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

C.P. 

46-115 

544 

B  H 

134 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

C.P. 

47-182 

3,920 

B 

H 

74 

C.P. 

48-103 

J. 

C.P. 

50-37 

1,196 

B 

H 

96 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

C.P. 

52-15 

4,466 

B 

H 

182 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

C.P. 

55-16 

3,304 

B 

H 

62 

C.P. 

50-28 

X 

C.P. 

50-37 

840 

H 

186 

C.P. 

51-21 

X 

C.P. 

47-182 

750 

B 

H 

10 

C.P. 

52-1 

X 

C.P. 

46-115 

2,096 

B 

H 

64 

C.P. 

52-15 

X 

C.P. 

43-64 

17,340 

B 

H 

78 

C.P. 

52-15 

X 

C.P. 

50-37 

6,966 

B 

H 

199 

C.P. 

52-114 

X 

C.P. 

47-182 

648 

B  H  F 

49  and  65 

C.P. 

53-18 

X 

C.P. 

43-64 

8,568 

B 

B 

133 

C.P. 

53-18 

X 

C.P. 

47-182 

4,110 

B 

H4 

50 

C.P. 

53-18 

X 

C.P. 

50-37 

9,744 

B 

H 

86 



C.P. 

53-18 

X 

C.P. 

52-15 

2,160 

B 

H 

Total 


94,688 
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making  the  airlayers,  the  low  cost 
of  the  labor  and  materials  involved 
per  unit,  the  time  saved,  and  the  re- 
lease from  staking  and  frequent  wat- 
ering are  great  advantages  over 
handling  the  cumbersome  soil  mar- 
cots.  These  airlayered  stalks  which 
are  to  be  maintained  in  water  have 
the  disadvantage  that  they  cannot  be 
removed  from  the  field  prior  to  full 
emergence  of  the  inflorescence.  If 
airlayered  prior  to  floral  initiation 
and  transplanted  to  buckets  of  soil 
very  soon  after  initiation,  successful 
removal  can  be  accomplished  without 
loss  of  the  inflorescence.  After  elong- 
ation of  the  embryonic  inflorescence, 
any  shock  to  which  the  plant  is  sub- 
jected usually  results  in  abortion  of 
the  inflorescence. 

As  may  be  seen  in  Table  1,  stove- 
pipe soil  marcots,  used  as  females, 
set  841  seed  per  tassel,  according  to 
estimates  for  the  1957  series.  Air- 
layered canes  in  water  set  an  esti- 
mated 638  seed  per  tassel.  A  temper- 
ature of  approximately  68°-78°F.  was 
maintained  during  the  period  be- 
tween pollination  and  fertilization  in 
the  enclosures  where  the  crosses  were 
made.  The  advantage  shown  in  Table 
1  of  stovepipe  marcots  over  airlay- 
ered canes  in  water  is  not  considered 
significant  as  the  very  best  looking 
stalks  of  a  plot  were  picked  for  the 
stovepipe  marcots  and  the  remainder, 
generally  smaller  in  diameter,  were 
airlayered.  Also,  the  stovepipe  mar- 
cots were  in  many  cases  protected 
during  emergence  of  the  inflores- 
cence while  the  airlayers  were  ex- 
posed to  outside  conditions. 

The  low  number  of  seed  produced 
per  tassel  from  canes  growing  in  gal- 
vanized cans  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  adverse  weather  conditions  ex- 
perienced this  season.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  move  these  indoors  as  was 
done  with  many  of  the  stovepipe  mar- 
cots. This  substantiates  the  urgent 
need  for  more  facilities  to  protect 
canes  growing  in  cans  and  stovepipe 
marcots.  The  experience  obtained 
with  canes  in  cans  and  stovepipe  mar- 
cots this  season  indicates  a  slight 
advantage    in   the    use    of   stovepipe 
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marcots  over  cans  for  the  develop 
ment  of  male-fertile  stalks.  The  cans 
contain  more  stalks  but  all  of  these 
do  not  necessarily  flower  at  the  same 
time  and  must  be  watered  for  a  ful 
year,  whereas  the  stovepipe  marcots 
are  made  with  the  best  stalks  avail 
able  and  they  are  easier  to  handle. 

The  number  of  seed  produced  pei 
tassel  from  cut  stalks  pollinated  anc 
matured  in  weak  acid  solution  is  sub- 
stantial but  very  likely  not  represen- 
tative of  this  technique  since  plants 
of  only  three  male-sterile  varieties 
were  used  successfully. 

Four  locations  were  utilized  for 
making  crosses  of  the  1957  series.  In- 
formation on  the  number  of  crosses 
made  at  each  location,  number  of  fe 
male  tassels  involved,  estimated  to 
tal  seed  production,  estimated  num 
ber  of  seed  per  cross,  and  estimated 
number  of  seed  per  tassel  is  pre 
sented  in  Table  2.  It  is  significant  tc 
note  that  the  estimated  154  seed  per 
tassel  produced  from  the  field  lo- 
cation crosses  was  very  low  when 
compared  with  500  seed  set  per  tassel 
from  the  most  inefficient  indoor 
crosses.  The  four  field  crosses  repre- 
sented in  the  table  were  made  prior 
to  the  onset  of  cold  weather  on  De 
cember  1,  1957.  Only  three  other 
outside  crosses  were  attempted  dur 
ing  the  entire  season  and  these  wer 
lost  as  a  result  of  strong  winds  and 
cold  injury.  It  is  particularly  signifi 
cant  to  note  that  crosses  performed 
inside  a  large  polyethylene  shed  set 
an  extremely  high  number  of  seed 
per  tassel,  1,121  as  compared  with 
647  per  tassel  under  greenhouse  con 
ditions,  and  500  per  tassel  in  the 
crossing  cubicles  of  the  photoperiod 
building  (an  improvised  crossing 
area  allowing  only  the  entry  of  weak, 
diffused,  indirect  light).  From  limit 
ed  data  obtained  with  the  one  hygro- 
thermograph  available  during  the 
1957  season,  the  authors  are  led  to 
believe. that  a  more  desirable  hygro 
thermal  balance  prevailed  at  the  time 
of  pollination  and  immediately  there- 
after in  the  polyethylene-enclosed 
structure.  In  the  tall  greenhouse  the 
humidity  dropped  to  a  low  level  soon 
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fter  the  hour  of  pollination.   This 
apid  drop  in  humidity  did  not  occur 


in  the  polyethelene  shelter  after  polli- 
nation. 


TABLE  5. 
Crosses   for  Louisiana   involving  high-sugar   females   and   vigorous   or   disease-resistant 

males. 


Estimated 

ross 

Number   Seed 

No. 

Parentage 

Produced 

Distribution 

37 

CI. 

41-142 

X 

C.P.    53-5 

10,800 

B 

H 

17 

CI. 

47-143 

X 

Co.    285 

4,704 

B 

H 

13 

CI. 

47-143 

X 

C.P.    52-11 

4,218 

B  H  F  M 

34 

CI. 

47-143 

X 

C.P.    53-5 

5,808 

B 

H        M 

4 

CI. 

47-143 

X 

C.P.    53-17 

2,376 

B 

H  F 

114 

CI. 

47-143 

X 

C.P.    56-13 

2,716 

B 

H 

309 

C.P. 

33-229 

X 

C.P.    43-74 

20 

B 

148 

C.P. 

43-64 

X 

Co.    617 

456 

H 

'  57 

C.P. 

43-64 

X 

C.P,    44-101 

6,240 

B 

H 

41 

C.P. 

43-64 

X 

C.P.    52-70 

3,672 

B 

H 

31 

C.P. 

43-64 

X 

C.P.    53-5 

5,376 

B 

H 

|113 

C.P. 

43-64 

X 

C.P.    55-13 

4,480 

B 

H 

J137 

C.P. 

43-64 

X 

C.P.    55-38 

1,120 

B 

H 

*206 

C.P. 

45-73 

X 

Co.    617 

40 

B 

H 

|127 

C.P. 

45-73 

X 

C.P.    38-34 

2,560 

B 

H 

53 

C.P. 

45-73 

X 

C.P.    53-5 

1,500 

H 

)  16 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

Co.   285 

8,200 

B 

H 

126 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

Co.    617 

960 

B 

H 

!  I9 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

C.P.    30-24 

1,296 

B 

H 

[102 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

C, 

P.   43-74 

2,592 

B 

H 

1  51 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

C, 

P.   44-101 

5,859 

B 

H 

14 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

c, 

P.    52-11 

144 

B 

H 

!  29 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

C. 

P.    52-70 

11,214 

B  H 

5  and  43 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

c« 

P.    53-17 

6,050 

B 

H 

212 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

c< 

P.    53-19 

2,678 

B 

H  F  M 

J208  and   220 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

c, 

P.    55-13 

456 

B 

H 

150 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

c 

,P.    55-38 

5,520 

B 

H 

138 

C.P. 

48-103 

X 

L 

,    54-4 

10,004 

B 

H 

1  40  and  15 

C.P, 

50-28 

X 

C 

,P.    30-24 

9,262 

B 

H  F 

1  79 

C.P. 

50-28 

X 

c 

,P.    44-101 

1,290 

B 

H 

)  87 

C.P. 

50-28 

X 

c 

,P.   49-34 

296 

B 

H 

i  28 

C.P. 

50-28 

X 

c 

,P.    52-70 

5,014 

B 

H 

|  26 

C.P. 

52-1 

X 

c 

P.    30-24 

1,496 

B  H 

J  35 

C.P. 

52-1 

X 

G 

,P.    52-64 

6,480 

B 

H 

9 

C.P. 

52-1 

X 

c 

►P.    53-17 

880 

B 

H 

170 

C.P. 

52-114 

X 

c 

►P.    33-372 

1,232 

B 

H 

(100 

C.P. 

52-114 

X 

c 

,P.    55-38 

2,378 

B 

H 

|168 

C.P. 

52-114 

X 

L 

.   55-17 

1,480 

B 

H 

125 

C.P. 

53-18 

X 

c< 

d.    617 

1,752 

B 

H 

90  and  162 

C.P. 

53-18 

X 

c 

►P.    33-372 

4,510 

B 

H 

44 

C.P. 

53-18 

X 

C 

.P.    38-34 

7,182 

B 

H  F  M 

54 

C.P. 

53-18 

X 

c 

.P.   44-101 

6,180 

B 

H 

42 

C.P. 

53-18 

X 

c 

.P.    52-64 

4,160 

B 

H 

67 

C.P. 

53-18 

X 

c 

.P.    52-70 

7,000 

B 

H  F 

280 

C.P. 

53-18 

X 

C 

.P.    53-19 

528 

B 

200 
] 

C.P. 

53-18 

X 

L 

.    54-4 

1,972 

B 

H 

Total 

174,151 
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Certain  crosses  made  in  recent 
years  for  use  in  Louisiana  have  mer- 
ited special  consideration  because  of 


progeny  performance.  According  1 
Abbott  et  al.  (4),  in  the  early  stag* 
of  evaluating  a  cross  the  criteria  ai 


TABLE   6. 
Crosses    for   Louisiana   involving    desirable    females    and    high-sugar   males. 


Estimated 

Cross 

Nunber  Seed 

No. 

Parentage 

Produced 

Disti 

•ibutior 

3 

C.P. 

29-116 

X 

C.P.  46-115 

20,504 

B 

H  F  M 

197 

C.P. 

33-224 

X 

c, 

P.  47-182 

3,168 

B 

H 

103 

C.P. 

33-224 

X 

c 

,P.  50-37 

1,848 

B 

H 

279 

C.P. 

34-120 

X 

C 

►  P.  55-15 

720 

B 

252 

C.P. 

36-105 

X 

C 

P.  33-229 

40 

B 

66 

C.P. 

36-105 

X 

C 

►P.  43-64 

1,350 

B 

55 

C.P. 

36-105 

X 

C 

►P.  50-37 

774 

B 

98 

C.P. 

36-105 

X 

c 

,P.  52-15 

1,820 

B 

H 

222 

C.P. 

36-105 

X 

c 

P.  55-15 

4,086 

B 

H 

18 

C.P. 

38-34 

X 

c 

,P.  46-115 

2,340 

B 

H 

256 

C.P. 

38-34 

X 

c 

P.  47-182 

656 

H 

99 

C.P. 

44-101 

X 

c 

►P.  52-15 

6,120 

B 

H 

166 

C.P. 

44-156 

X 

c 

P.  47-182 

300 

B 

77 

C.P. 

44-155 

X 

c 

,P.  50-37 

4,106 

B 

H 

85 

C.P. 

44-155 

X 

c 

.P.  52-15 

2,848 

B 

H 

124 

C.P. 

47-49 

X 

c 

.P.  50-37 

516 

B 

H 

152 

C.P. 

47-49 

X 

c 

,P.  55-15 

1,700 

B 

H 

258 

C.P. 

47-193 

X 

c 

.P.  33-229 

208 

B 

136  and  185 

C.P. 

47-193 

X 

c 

.P.  47-182 

4,784 

B 

H 

101 

C.P. 

47-193 

X 

c 

,P.  52-15 

1,404 

B 

H 

247 

C.P. 

47-193 

X 

c 

.P.  55-15 

1,792 

H 

135 

C.P. 

48-117 

X 

G 

.P.  47-182 

8,190 

B 

H 

63  and  129 

C.P. 

48-117 

X 

c 

,P.  50-37 

6,668 

B 

H 

249 

C.P. 

48-126 

X 

c 

,P.  33-229 

30 

B 

H 

164 

C.P. 

48-126 

X 

c 

,P.  47-182 

1,280 

H 

61 

C.P. 

48-126 

X 

c 

.P.  50-37 

3,882 

B 

H 

224 

C.P. 

48-126 

X 

c 

►P.  51-21 

20 

H 

160 

C.P. 

48-126 

X 

c 

►P.  52-15 

1,320 

H 

82 

C.P. 

48-126 

X 

c 

.P.  52-114 

1,184 

B 

H 

123 

C.P. 

49-34 

X 

c 

►P.  50-37 

394 

B 

H 

132  and  188 

C.P. 

52-43 

X 

c 

.P.  47-182 

4,568 

B 

225 

C.P. 

52-43 

X 

c 

.P.  50-37 

98 

B 

H 

179 

C.P. 

52-43 

X 

c 

,P.  55-15 

360 

B 

12 

C.P. 

52-68 

X 

c 

.P.  46-115 

648 

B 

H 

184 

C.P. 

53-1 

X 

c 

.P.  47-182 

10,710 

B 

H 

277 

C.P. 

53-1 

X 

c 

►  P.  55-15. 

416 

B 

189 

C.P. 

53-19 

X 

c 

►P.  47-182 

700 

B 

H 

105  and  227 

C.P. 

55-7 

X 

c 

.P.  50-37 

2,470 

B 

H 

198 

C.P. 

55-9 

X 

c 

.P.  47-182 

200 

B 

H 

154 

C.P. 

55-40 

X 

c 

,P.  55-15 

3,672 

B 

H 

183 

F.  36-819 

X 

c 

.P.  47-182 

460 

B 

H 

218 

F.  36-819 

X 

c 

►P.  51-21 

102 

B 

H 

104 

N.Co 

.  310 

X 

c 

,P.  50-37 

378 

B 

H 

228 

U.S. 

53-16-4 

X 

c 

►P.  55-15 

5,814 

B 

H 

230 

U.S. 

53-20-15  x  C.P.  50-37 

546 

B 

H 

Total 

115,194 
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(principally  disease  resistance  (to  the 
[extent  it  can  be  determined  at  that 
istage),  acceptable  plant  habit,  vigor, 
and  sucrose  content.  Recommenda- 
tions for  repitition  are  based  primar- 
ily on  the  percentage  of  individuals 
selected  from  complete  progenies  and 
on  the  quality  of  these  selections  in 


the  early  stages  of  testing.  Table  3 
shows  that  an  estimated  total  of  71,- 
316  viable  seed  was  produced  at  Canal 
Point  during  the  1957  season  from 
eleven  special  repeat  crosses  re- 
quested for  Louisiana. 

Data  from  crosses  involving  high- 
sugar  females  and  high-sugar  males 


TABLE  7. 
Crosses   made  primarily   for  Florida  and   the  sirup   area. 


Estimated 

>0  8  8 

Number  Seed 

No. 

Parentage 

Produced 

Distribution 

209 

Atlas 

X 

C.P.  51-21 

340 

P  M 

158 

Atlas 

X 

C.P.  52-16 

652 

F  M 

262 

Atlas 

X 

U.S.  63-1-1 

816 

F  M 

:  93 

CI.  41-70 

X 

C.P.  33-224 

6,000 

F 

120 

CI.  41-142 

X 

U.S.  54-24-7 

1,284 

F 

248 

CI.  47-83 

X 

C.P.  55-15 

120 

F 

217 

CI.  47-143 

X 

C.P.  53-19 

240 

F 

116 

CI.  47-143 

X 

U.S.  53-12-1 

1,900 

F  M 

117 

C.P.  1 

X 

U.S.  63-12-1 

1,100 

F 

216 

C.P.  31-511 

X 

C.P.  53-19 

4,428 

F  M 

305 

C.P.  31-511 

X 

C.P.  55-13 

378 

F  M 

212 

C.P.  48-103 

X 

C.P.  53-19 

1,742 

F  M 

60 

C.P.  48-103 

X 

Jason 

1,088 

F 

81 

C.P.  50-28 

X 

C.P.  52-114 

128 

F 

,  52 

C.P.  50-28 

X 

C.P.  53-6 

1,300 

F 

151 

C.P.  50-28 

X 

C.P.  55-38 

420 

F 

215 

C.P.  52-114 

X 

C.P.  53-19 

140 

F 

153 

C.P.  52-114 

X 

C.P.  55-15 

604 

F 

115 

C.P.  52-114 

X 

U.S.  53-12-1 

1,188 

F  M 

169 

C.P.  52-114 

X 

U.  S. 53-12-1 

1,080 

F  M 

118 

C.P.  52-114 

X 

U.S.  54-24-7 

4,800 

F  M 

59 

C.P.  53-18 

X 

Jason 

5,832 

F  M 

317 

C.P.  55-15 

X 

C.P.  53-76 

480 

F 

163 

C.P.  55-40 

X 

U.S.  53-11-3 

1,012 

F  If 

71 

C.P.  57-112 

X 

C.P.  57-123 

5,440 

F 

141 

C.P.  57-112 

X 

L.  54-4 

1,950 

F 

195 

Q.  60 

X 

C.P.  47-182 

484 

F 

221 

Q.  50 

X 

C.P.  55-13 

34 

F 

316 

Q.  50 

X 

C.P.  55-13 

1,400 

F 

68 

Q.  58 

X 

Jason 

7,626 

F  M 

69 

Q.  58 

X 

C.P.  57-123 

4,800 

F  M 

289 

U.S. 53-8-3 

X 

C.P.  52-114 

16 

F  M 

112 

U.S. 53-9-3 

X 

C.P.  55-13 

176 

F  M 

180 

U.S. 53-9-3 

X 

C.P.  55-15 

96 

F 

110 

U.S. 53-16-1 

X 

C.P.  55-13 

476 

F  M 

190 

U.S. 53-16-4 

X 

C.P.  47-182 

480 

F  M 

254 

U.S. 53-16-4 

X 

P.O.J.  3016 

24 

F 

22 

U.S. 53-16-5 

X 

C.P.  46-115 

72 

F 

270 

U.S. 53-20-7 

X 

C.P.  33-229 

48 

F 

Total 

59,994 
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are  summarized  in  Table  4.  Nearly 
all  of  the  parent  varieties  in  the  var- 
ious combinations  shown  were  select- 
ed primarily  because  of  their  early 
high-sugar  content  under  growing 
conditions  in  Louisiana.  With  two  or 
three  exceptions,  the  12  females  and 
7  males  involved  in  the  24  combina- 
tions have  a  sucrose  content  of  better 
than  110  per  cent  of  C.P.  44-101, 
which  occupies  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  acreage  devoted  to  sugarcane  in 
Louisiana.  C.P.  43-64  is  about  125 
per  cent  of  C.P.  44-101  in  sucrose 
content.  C.P.  48-103  and  C.P.  53-18 
produce  approximately  20  per  cent 
more  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  in  Louisi- 
ana than  C.P.  44-101.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  by  combining  desira- 
ble early-maturing,  high-sugar  types, 
acceptable  varieties  of  sugarcane  will 
eventually  be  obtained  with  a  suffi- 


ciently high  sucrose  content  to  enablil 
the  Louisiana  Sugar  Industry  to  starj 
grinding  as  early  as  October  1.  Fron 
this  category  of  crosses  an  estimate( 
94,688  viable  seed  were  produced. 

Data  on  crosses  made  primarily  fo:| 
Louisiana,  involving  high-sugar  fe 
males  and  vigorous  or  disease-resis 
tant  males,  are  presented  in  Table  5 
Ten  early  high-sugar  females  wer< 
crossed  with  18  selected  males  in  1 
series  of  48  combinations  during  th( 
course  of  the  season.  The  early  higl 
sugar  of  the  female  parent  was  comp 
lemented  in  most  instances  by  vigor 
disease  resistance,  cold  resistance 
barrel  size,  or  other  desirable  charac 
ters  of  the  male  parent.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  174,151  viable  seed  wen 
produced  from  this  particular  series 
of  crosses. 

Forty-five  crosses  were  made  foi 


TABLE   8. 
Crosses  made  for  the  sirup  area. 


Estimated 

Gross 

Number  Seed 

No. 

Parentage 

Produced 

Distribution 

201 

Atlas 

X 

C.P. 

43-74 

144 

M 

226 

Atlas 

X 

C.P. 

50-37 

2,016 

M 

307 

CI.  47-83 

X 

C.P. 

43-74 

84 

M 

25 

CI.  47-143 

7. 

C.P. 

30-24 

1,456 

M 

119 

CI.  47-143 

X 

U.S. 

54-24-7 

800 

M 

243 

C.P.  1 

X 

U.S. 

54-24-7 

644 

M 

23 

C.P,  29-116 

X 

C.P. 

30-24 

2,240 

M 

92 

C.P.  29-116 

X 

C.P, 

43-74 

1,224 

M 

143 

C.P.  31-511 

X 

C.P. 

38-12 

432 

M 

202 

C.P.  31-511 

X 

C.P. 

43-74 

26 

M 

245 

C.P.  31-511 

X 

C.P. 

55-15 

4,030 

M 

238 

C.P.  43-64 

X 

U.S. 

53-12-1 

24 

M 

239 

C.P.  43-74 

X 

U.S. 

63-12-1 

140 

M 

235 

C.P.  47-193 

X 

U.S. 

54-27-4 

384 

M 

88 

C.P.  52-114 

X 

C.P. 

49-34 

384 

M 

237 

C.P.  55-38 

X 

U.S. 

53-12-1 

56 

M 

210 

P.O.J.  2875 

X 

C.P. 

55-13 

264 

M 

312 

Q.  50 

X 

C.P. 

43-74 

20 

H 

146 

U.S. 53-11-2 

X 

C.P. 

38-12 

128 

M 

156 

U.S. 53-11-2 

X 

L.  54-4 

320 

If 

109 

U.S. 53-16-1 

X 

C.P. 

65-13 

672 

M 

231 

U.S. 53-16-4 

X 

C.P. 

50-37 

100 

M 

70 

U.S. 53-16-5 

X 

C.P. 

57-123 

1,656 

II 

288 

U.S. 53-20-15  x  C.P 

.  52-114 

24 

If 

Total 

17,268 
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Louisiana  in  which  certain  desirable 
females  were  crossed  with  high-sugar 
jnales  recommended  as  parent  vari- 
eties by  the  Sugarcane  Breeding 
Committee  (Table  6).  Eighteen  of 
jihese  combinations  involve  females 
jvhich  have  been  grown  commercially 
In  Louisiana.  Other  females  in  this 
Series  were  used  because  of  desirable 
,'eatures  or  because  they  have  pro- 
duced good  seedling  populations  in 
jhe  past.  An  estimated  115,194  seed 
ivere  produced  from  these  combina- 
tions. 

Table  7  summarizes  the  crosses 
nade  primarily  for  Florida  and  the 
imp  area.  Thirty-nine  crosses  in- 
volving 22  females  and  22  males  pro- 
duced an  estimated  total  of  59,994 
liable  seed.  Crossing  work  aimed  at 
]>roducing  new  commercial  canes  for 
he  Florida  area  is  generally  carried 
lit  in  the  latter  part  of  the  breeding 
leason.  This  is  the  time  when  large 
liameter,  late  maturing,  and  sparse 
[lowering  canes  necessary  for  the 
Production  of  suitable  non-flowering 
farieties  may  flower.  The  crosses 
hade  this  season  for  this  area  and  to 
I  lesser  extent  for  the  sirup  area  are 
lot  entirely  representative  as  many 
If  the  canes  selected  for  this  work 
Ivere  the  ones  which  received  the 
|najor  damage  from  the  adverse 
iveather  conditions.  By  referring  to 
Tables  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  it  may  be  seen 


that  seed  trom  certain  crosses  made 
primarily  for  Louisiana  were  also 
distributed  to  Florida  and  to  the  sirup 
area. 

Twenty-four  crosses  were  made 
specifically  for  the  sirup  area  of 
southern  United  States  during  the 
1957  breeding  season  at  Canal  Point. 
Where  possible,  canes  of  high  Brix 
and  low  purity  were  used  in  the  sirup 
crosses.  As  shown  in  Table  8,  an  esti- 
mated total  of  17,268  viable  seed  was 
produced  from  these  crosses. 

Table  9  presents  a  summary  of  seed 
produced  according  to  types  of 
crosses  made  at  Canal  Point  during 
1957.  No  detailed  account  of  miscel- 
laneous exploratory  crosses  is  in- 
cluded in  this  report;  this  category 
of  crosses,  comprising  123  bi-parent- 
al  combinations,  accounted  for  an 
estimated  total  of  167,460  viable  seed. 
These  seed  were  distributed  in  vary- 
ing amounts  to  Louisiana,  Florida, 
and  the  sirup  area.  Most  of  the  ex- 
ploratory crosses  of  this  type  were 
small  crosses  involving  only  one  or 
two  female  tassels.  One  of  the  par- 
ents in  each  combination  was  used 
because  it  was  comparable  with  or 
better  than  control  varieties  in  suc- 
rose, vigor,  stubbling  ability,  growth 
type,  barrel  size,  borer  resistance, 
millability,  cold  resistance,  resistance 
to  inversion,  or  disease  resistance.  A 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


TABLE   9. 
Sugarcane   seed   produced   at   Canal   Point,    Florida,    during    the    1957    crossing    season: 

types   of   crosses   performed. 


Estimated 

Per  oent  of 

Table 

in 

Number  of 

Number   of 

Estimated 

which 

Crosses 

Viable   Seed 

Total   Seed 

Type   of  Cross 

Suranar 

ized 

Made 

Produoed 

Production 

Special   repeat  crosses 

3 

11 

71,316 

10.2 

ligh-sugar  x  high-sugar 

4 

24 

94,688 

13.5 

ligh-sugar  x  disease  resistance  or 

▼igor 

5 

48 

174,151 

24.9 

)esirable  females  x  high-sugar 

6 

45 

115,194 

16.5 

Crosses  for  Florida  and   sirup  area 

7 

39 

59,994 

8.5 

crosses  for   sirup  area 

8 

24 

17,268 

2.5 

Miscellaneous  exploratory  crosses* 

- 

123 

167,460 

23.9 

rota  Is 

314 

700,071 

100.0 

*  No  detailed  tabular  summary  of  this  category  of  crosses  included  in  this  paper, 
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greater  degree  of  cold  resistance  and 
a  lower  inversion  rating  in  commer- 
cially desirable  canes,  particularly  in 
regard  to  adaptability  to  Louisiana 
conditions,  would  extend  the  growing 
season  and  the  grinding  period. 

To  recapitulate  The  overall  suc- 
cess of  the  1957  sugarcane  breeding 
season  at  Canal  Point,  in  spite  of  ad- 
verse weather  conditions,  was  due  to 
the  major  shift  to  indoor  breeding. 
The  construction  of  adequate  facili- 
ties for  indoor  development,  crossing, 
and  maturing  of  flowering  sugarcane 
will  make  the  breeding  work  indepen- 
dent of  climatic  conditions  to  a  great 
extent. 
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:::  For  brevity,  the  term  "high-sugar"  wil 
be  used  throughout  this  paper  to  designate 
sugarcane  with  early  high  sucrose  content 
under  Louisiana  conditions. 
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Get  5  tons*  more  cane 

per  acre 
on  heavy  soils! 

*  2*£   tons  plant  and  2*£  tons  1st  Stubble. 

KILL    SOIL    INSECTS  at  planting  time  with 

CHLORDANE 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


Price   Control 

This  will  probably  come  as  a  sur- 
prise to  nobody,  but  the  Old  Mule 
[pas  a  complaint.  He  objects  to  this 
jiabit  the  driver  has  acquired  of 
piling  on  more  and  more  weight  as 
i  deterrent.  It  is  getting  so  that  all 
he  Old  Mule  has  to  do  is  take  one 
pr  two  faltering  forward  steps  and 
i  hundred  thousand  tons  of  sugar 
lire  dropped  on  his  already  aching 
pack. 

The  Sugar  Act  has  become  a  price 
Control  measure  pure  and  simple 
md  the  administrators,  who  used 
[;o  at  least  pretend  it  wasn't  so,  now 
pake  no  bones  about  it.  Whether 
ji  quantity  of  sugar  is  needed  is  no 
onger  the  question.  Price  is  the  ob- 
jective— and  it  better  be  low. 

Commenting  on  the  very  slight 
strengthening  of  the  raw  sugar  mar- 
ket that  took  place  just  prior  to  the 
■ly  4th  holiday,  W.  H.  Edgar  &  Sons, 
jtnc,  brokers,  had  this  to  say:  "In 
pome  opinion,  further  action  might 
pe  expected  from  the  Department 
bf  Agriculture  should  prices  tend  to 
move  above  the  present  level.  The 
possibility  of  such  action  has  no 
doubt  been  given  some  consideration 
by  sellers,  and  is  likely  a  factor  in 
jtheir  apparent  cautious  attitude." 
(Note:  The  "level"  referred  to  was 
$6.30  a  hundred  pounds  for  raw 
jsugar  delivered  New  York,  duty 
ipaid,  which  is  two  cents  less  than 
jthe  1947  Government  ceiling  price, 
and  at  least  sixty  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  less  than  the  price  objective 
jspelled  out  in  the  Sugar  Act). 

Wage-Price  Hearing  July  24th 

I    The  Sugar  Division  has  announced 
that  the  hearing  this  year  on  sugar 

July  15,   1958 


cane  wages  and  prices  will  be  held 
in  Thibodaux,  Louisiana  in  the  City 
Hall  Auditorium,  on  July  24th  be- 
ginning at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Messrs  T.  0.  Murphy,  A.  A. 
Greenwood,  and  William  N.  Garrett 
have  been  designated  by  Mr.  Law- 
rence Myers,  Director  of  the  Sugar 
Division,  as  presiding  officers  to 
conduct  "either  jointly  or  severally 
the  foregoing  hearing." 

As  is  always  the  case,  the  Hear- 
ing will  be  the  "open"  variety  and 
everyone  is  invited  to  attend.  The 
sugar  Division  has  especially  re- 
quested that  witnesses  be  prepared 
to  offer  information  and  recommen- 
dation on  the  following  matters  re- 
garding fair  prices  for  sugar  cane: 
Season's  Average  Price. 

The  1957  crop  determination  pro- 
vided the  period  October  11,  1957 
through  February  27,  1958  for  de- 
termining the  season's  average  price 
of  raw  sugar  or  blackstrap  molas- 
ses. Will  a  pricing  period  of  about 
the  same  length  of  time  be  equitable 
for  the  1958  crop? 
Salvage  Sugarcane  and  Frozen 
Sugarcane. 

(1)  The  1957  crop  determination 
provided  that  the  price  for  salvage 
sugarcane  be  determined  in  the  same 
manner  as  used  by  the  processor 
for  the  1956  crop  or  that  the  proc- 
essor and  producer  might  agree  up- 
on a  different  method  of  settlement 
upon  written  approval  of  the  Lou- 
isiana State  Committee.  What  meth- 
ods of  settlement  for  salvage  sugar- 
cane were  used  by  Louisiana  proc- 
essors during  the  1957  crop  and 
which  of  the  methods  is  most  equit- 
(Continued  on  page  262) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Louisiana  Gets  A  New  Cane  Variety, 
C.  P.  52-68 


Louisiana  cane  growers  will  get  a 
new  variety  of  cane  this  fall.  The 
new  cane,  C.  P.  52-68,  has  good  eye- 
appeal,  but  more  important  is  the 
good  test  field  yield  data  on  the 
variety. 

C.  P.  52-68  is  suited  to  both  light 
and  heavy  soils.  It  can  be  expected 
to  give  good  stands  in  both  plant 
and  stubble  cane.  Stubble  stands  at 
all  50  Secondary  Increase  Stations 
are  good  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
plots  were  cut  for  seed  last  year. 
Plant  cane  stands  at  48  of  the  50 
Secondary  Increase  Stations  are  very 
good  in  spite  of  the  reduced  amount 
of  cane  used  for  seed  last  year. 

Increase  Stations  were  asked  to 
plant  one  cane  with  a  lap  to  rapidly 
increase  the  variety  for  the  earliest 
possible  release.  It  is  always  diffi- 
cult to  explain  why  one  or  two 
places  did  not  get  perfect  stands, 
but  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  small 
amount  of  seed  used  coupled  with 
untimely  rainfall  which  prevented 
the  removal  of  soil  from  the  cane 
was  responsible  for  the  light  stands 
at  two  locations.  Suckering  in  both 
plant  and  stubble  cane  is  good  at  all 
50  locations. 

The  variety  is  a  vigorous,  erect- 
growing  cane.  Its  top  is  more 
spreading  than  either  C.  P.  44-101 
or  C.  P.  36-105.  Its  erect  habit  of 
growth  and  its  evenness  of  height 
should  make  it  well  adapted  to  me- 
chanical harvesting.  Stalks  are  light 
green  in  color  and  are  slightly  larg- 
er than  those  of  C.  P.  44-101. 
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Test  field  results  show  that  th^ 
new  variety  will  be  equal  in  tonnage 
and  will  produce  more  sugar  pei 
acre  than  C.  P.  44-101. 

Growers  should  read  the  release 
statement  included  in  this  issue  tc 
learn  more  about  the  variety.  Read 
carefully  the  section  pertaining  to 
diseases.  The  seed  of  C.  P.  52-68 
was  heat  treated  for  the  control  of 
Stunting  Disease  before  being  sent 
to  Secondary  Increase  Stations.  In 
crease  Stations  used  precautions  to 
prevent  recontamination.  Growers 
who  get  seed  this  year  should  use 
the  same  precautions  to  keep  this 
seed  clean. 

Cane  growers  all  over  the  belt 
should  make  every  effort  possible  to 
get  some  of  this  seed  this  year. 
Visit  a  plot  of  C.  P.  52-68  in  your 
vicinity.  A  list  of  the  Increase  Sta- 
tions having  C.  P.  52-68  is  included 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Secondary 
Station  operators  will  be  happy  to 
show  the  variety.  Many  of  the  field 
tours  to  be  held  this  year  will  in- 
clude a  stop  at  a  plot  of  the  new 
cane.    Check  it  then. 

All  orders  must  be  in  by  August 
15.  There  will  be  102  acres  of  seed 
available  for  distribution.  If  the  de- 
mand is  greater  than  the  supply, 
the  seed  will  have  to  be  allocated 
based  on  the  acreage  in  cane  on  the 
farm.  If  this  is  the  case,  there  will 
be  no  more  cane  available  for  distri- 
bution after  the  allocation  is  made. 
Place  orders  early  and  be  sure  to  get 
some  seed. 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


From  waterboy  on  a  Louisiana 
{sugarcane  plantation  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  one  of  the  largest,  most 
jsuccessful  sugar  producing  organiza- 
tions in  the  country  is  the  success 
jstory  of  Harry  T.  Vaughn,  newly 
jslected  President  of  the  United 
jStates  Sugar  Corporation,  Clewiston, 
Florida. 

Harry  Vaughn  was  born  on  South- 
idown  Plantation  near  Houma,  Lou- 
isiana. He  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
jlic  school  at  Houma,  Tulane  Univer- 
sity and  Louisiana  State  University. 
|He  began  work  in  the  sugar  industry 
las  a  waterboy  at  Southdown.  During 
jthe  summer  vacations  of  his  school 
(and  college  years  he  worked  in  the 
sugarcane  fields  and  sugar  mills  in 
(Louisiana  and  after  college,  in  sugar 
;mills  in  Haiti  and  Cuba.  He  went 
jto  work  for  the  United  States  Sugar 
Corporation  as  a  chemist  in  1930. 
(His  promotions  came  steadily;  Assis- 
tant Mill  Superintendent,  General 
!  Superintendent,  and  Vice  President 
in  charge  of  Production.  He  has 
been  Executive  Vice  President  and 
General  Manager  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  since  1948. 

Mrs.  Vaughn  is  the  former  Evelyn 
Rita  Berard,  of  New  Iberia,  Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr.  Vaughn  succeeds  Charles  E. 
|Wetherald,  who  headed  the  corpora- 
tion for  more  than  a  score  of  years. 
i  Wetherald,  a  former  General  Mo- 
tors' Vice  President,  piloted  the 
United  States  Sugar  Corporation 
through  some  very  troubled  finan- 
cial waters  to  its  present  enviable 
position  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 


domestic  sugar  producing  companies. 
Mr.  Wetherald  resigned  July  1,  to 
become  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors.  Mr.  C.  S.  Mott  is 
Chairman. 


A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of 
Cuban  sugar  marketing  was  started 
recently  when  3000  tons  of  refined 
sugar  was  barged  from  Havana, 
Cuba,  to  Muskegon,  Michigan,  for 
distribution  to  the  trade  in  and 
around  Toledo.  Sales  Managers  for 
beet  sugar  companies,  already  hard 
pressed  by  competition  from  Eastern 
Seaboard  Refiners,  a  number  of 
whom  have  lately  established  large 
distribution  centers  in  the  mid- West, 
are  singing  the  blues.  What  they 
have  to  say  on  the  subjects  of  Cu- 
ban "dumping"  and  low  prices  can 
not  be  printed. 


The  relationship  between  govern- 
ment and  agriculture  is  undergoing 
a  drastic  change  due  to  the  steady 
decline  of  the  Farm  Bloc  influence 
in  Congress  and  the  administrative 
branch.  Divided  opinion  on  commod- 
ities, clash  of  personalities  and  sec- 
tionalism have  split  the  here-to-fore 
solid  bloc  wide  open. 

Farm  leadership  in  Congress  has 
desperately  tried  to  develop  sound 
crop  programs  but  the  "Big  Three" 
farm  organizations,  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau, the  Grange  and  the  Farmer's 
Union,  spokesmen  in  Washington  for 
the  majority  of  farmers,  have  failed 
to  maintain  unity.  Dissention  and  ani- 
mosity within  and  between  the  Big 
(Continued  on  page  263) 
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RELEASE  OF  C.  P.  5268 

The  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  U.  S.  Department  o  | 
Agriculture,  and  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League,  which  are  working  tc 
gether  in  the  development  of  improved  sugarcane  varieties  for  Louisiana 
have  jointly  approved  the  release  of  the  variety  C.  P.  52-68  for  commei 
cial  planting  in  the  fall  of  1958. 

C.  P.  52-68  is  a  vigorous,  erect-growing  cane  which  can  be  expected  t  I 
give  good   stands   as   both   plant   cane  and   stubble.    It  has   a   moderate!; 
spreading  top  which  shades  the  row  somewhat  better  than  either  C.  P.  44f| 
101  or  C.  P.  36-105.    Its  light-green  colored  stalks  are  slightly  larger  i: 
diameter  than  those  of  C.  P.  44-101,  and  its  erect  habit  of  growth  makes  i 
well  adapted  to  machine  harvesting. 

It  is  adapted  to  both  light  and  heavy  soils.  In  the  average  of  all  experij 
ments  on  light  soils  at  the  test  fields  based  on  2  years'  results,  it  has  equalled 
C.  P.  44-101  in  tonnage,  and  has  given  9%  more  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  a 
plant  cane  and  12%  more  as  first  stubble.  (Second  stubble  results  will  b| 
obtained  in  the  fall  of  1958).  On  heavy  soils,  it  has  averaged  12%  mor| 
sugar  per  acre  than  C.  P.  44-101  as  plant  cane  and  22%  more  as  first  stub] 
ble.  Its  best  relative  performance  has  been  in  the  Red  River  area  where  h 
1957  it  yielded  26%  more  sugar  per  acre  as  plant  cane  than  C.  P.  44-101 
(Results  from  first  stubble  tests  in  that  area  will  be  obtained  in  the  fal 
of  1958). 

C.  P.  52-68  is  moderately  resistant  to  red  rot,  resistant  to  root  rot,  anc 
is  more  tolerant  of  stunting  disease  than  C.  P.  44-101  and  C.  P.  36-105 
While  heat  treatment  of  seed  cane  is  recommended  for  the  control  of  stunt 
ing  disease,  it  is  believed  that  C.  P.  52-68  will  not  decline  from  the  dis- 
ease as  rapidly  as  C.  P.  44-101  or  C.  P.  36-105.  Although  C.  P.  52-68  has  re- 
mained free  of  mosaic  at  most  of  the  test  fields  and  seed  increase  stations 
it  has  become  infected  at  several  places.  Results  obtained  thus  far  indi- 
cate that  it  is  more  severely  injured  by  mosaic  than  either  N.  Co.  310  oi 
C.  P.  44-101.  Therefore,  seed  supplies  of  the  variety  should  be  watchec 
for  mosaic  and  infected  plants  rogued  out  if  the  disease  appears. 

C.  P.  52-68  is  more  susceptible  to  cold  injury  than  either  C.  P.  44-101 
or  N.  Co.  310,  being  about  equal  to  C.  P.  36-105  in  this  respect.  It  is 
similar  to  C.  P.  36-105  in  rate  of  inversion  of  sucrose  between  cutting  and 
milling.  It  is  rated  as  average  in  susceptibility  to  the  borer,  being  aboul 
equal  to  C.  P.  36-105  and  superior  to  C.  P.  44-101  in  this  respect. 

Milling  and  clarification  experiments  with  plant  cane  only  of  C.  P.  52-68 
indicate  that  it  will  prove  equal  to  C.  P.  44-101  in  important  milling  char- 
acteristics. The  juice  samples  processed  produced  somewhat  larger  quanti- 
ties of  precipitate  than  comparable  juices  of  C.  P.  44-101  plant  cane ;  the  small 
difference  could  be  reversed  by  future  tests  of  both  stubble  and  plant  cane, 
and  it  may  prove  equal  to  the  standard  in  this  quality.  The  preliminary 
data  indicate  that  it  may  be  inferior  to  C.  P.  44-101  in  the  clarity  of  juice 
produced  by  liming  and  heating  under  the  standard  clarification  test  con 
ditions.  In  10  comparable  tests  of  plant  cane  and  first  stubble  at  the  Hou 
ma  Station  it  averaged  2  percent  more  fiber  than  C.  P.  44-101  by  direct 
determination  after  diffusion.  It  is  2  percent  below  C.  P.  44-101  'in  juice 
extraction  and  drop  in  purity  from  crusher  juice  to  total  juice. 

C.  P.  52-68  is  a  seedling  of  C.  P.  29-320  and  C.  P.  38-34. 

BRONIER  THIBAUT,  President,  C.  W.  UPP,  Director,  Louisiana 

American  Sugar  Cane  League,  U.S.A.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

H.  M.  TYSDAL,  Chief,  Tobacco  and  Sugar 
Crops  Research  Branch,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture 
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The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  has  been  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  to  undertake  a  fair  and  im- 
partial   distribution    of    the    newly    released    variety  of  cane  known  as  C.  P.  52-68. 

A  number  of  plots  of  this  cane  are  subject  to  this  distribution.  It  has  been 
tjrown  with  the  understanding  that  those  growing  it  shall  be  paid  for  it  at  the  price 
bf  mill  cane  plus  $2.00  per  ton,  cut  and  loaded  on  the  vehicle  of  the  purchaser,  and 
!.he  League  is  authorized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Louisiana 
Experiment     Station     to     charge     a     distribution  fee  of  $1.00  a  ton. 

If  you  wish  some  of  this  cane  please  fill  out  and  sign  the  application  blank  on 
the  following  page.  NO  OTHER  FORM  OF  APPLICATION  WILL  BE  ACCEPTED, 
AND  IT  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR 
bANE  LEAGUE,  414  WHITNEY  BUILDING,  NEW  ORLEANS  12,  NOT  LATER 
[THAN   FRIDAY,   AUGUST    15,    1958. 

The  price  of  the  cane  is  $11.41  per  ton,  cut  and  loaded  on  your  vehicle  at  the 
Secondary  station.  The  cane  will  be  cut  with  a  harvester.  Every  reasonable  precaution 
lias  been  taken  to  keep  this  seed  free  of  mixtures,  Stunting  Disease,  and  Mosaic.  How- 
ever, there  is  no  guarantee  expressed  or  implied  that  the  seed  offered  is  free  of  mix- 
jures,    Stunting    Disease,    or    Mosaic.    The    seed    is    the    progeny    of    heat    treated    cane. 

For  the  convenience  of  delivering  and  handling  the  purchase  of  C.  P.  52-68  the 
League  is  offering  the  purchaser  three  choices  of  locations  from  which  to  purchase 
this  cane.  The  stations  possessing  C.  P.  52-68  are: 


?arish 

Station 

Ascension 

Evan  Hall 

Palo  Alto 

New  Hope 

Union 

\ssumption 

Lula 

Westfield 

Glenwood 

Foley 

Little  Texas 

Cleveland 

Avoyelles 

Shirley 

beria 

Caroline 

Enterprise 

Leon  Landry's 

Hope 

,berville 

Milly 

St.  Louis 

Celeste 

Lafayette 

Billeaud-Reaux 

Youngsville 

Burley 

Lafurche 

Laurel  Valley 

Mary 

Greenwood 

McLeod 

j'ointe  Coupee 

Alma 

Stonewall 

Brunswick 

jtapides 
Kt.   James 

Klock 

Sidney 

St.  James 

jit.   John 

Glendale 

San  Francisco 

Reserve 

>t.  Martin 

Angelle  Farms 

Pine  Grove 

j 

St.  John 

|5t.   Mary 

Lemaire 

Azema 

Katy 

Calumet 

Oaklawn 

Terrebonne 

Southdown 

permillion 

Erath 

|V.  Baton  Rouge 

Addition 

Smithfield 

|V.  Feliciana 

Angola 

uly  15,   1958 

Owner 

Churchill  &  Thibaut 

Palo  Alto  Co. 

Southdown  Sugars 

Waguespack  Bros. 

Savoie  Farms 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc 

Thibaut   Farms 

Gulf  States  Land  &  Ind. 

Milliken  &  Farwell 

Est.  E.  G.  Robichaux 

Haas  Investment  Co. 

Lionel   Kling 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son 

Leon   Landry 

Duhe  Bros. 

A.  Wilbert  &  Sons 

E.  J.  Gay  Co. 
Jos.   Campesi 
Billeaud-Reaux 
Young's   Industries 

F.  M.  Burley 
J.  W.  Lepine 

Gulf  States  Land  &  Ind. 
Southdown  Sugars 
Valentine  Sugars 
Alma  Pltg.   Co. 
A.  Wilbert  &  Sons 
A.  A.  Thibaut 

E.  L.  Klock 

F.  A.  Graugnard  &   Sons 
Southdown  Sugars 

T.  Lanaux  &  Son 

San  Francisco  P&M  Co. 

Gulf  States  Land  &  Ind. 

Paul  Angelle 

Dr.  J.  L.  Beyt 

J.  B.  Levert  Co. 

Albania  Sugar  Co-op. 

Hugh  Junca 

John  Caffery  (Est.) 

C.  Baughman 

South  Coast  Corp. 

Southdown   Sugars 

Caldwell 

H.  L.  Laws  &  Co. 

Milliken  &  Farwell 

La.  State  Pen. 


Address 

McCall 

Donaldsonville 

Donaldsonville 

Union 

Belle   Rose 

Paincourtville 

Napoleonville 

Napoleonville 

Napoleonville 

Labadieville 

Bunkie 

New  Iberia 

Jeanerette 

New  Iberia 

New  Iberia 

Plaquemine 

Plaquemine 

White  Castle 

Broussard 

Youngsville 

Youngsville 

Thibodaux 

Raceland 

Thibodaux 

Lockport 

Lakeland 

New  Roads 

New  Roads 

Meeker 

St.  James 

Vacherie 

Lucy 

Lions 

Reserve 

Cecelia 

St.   Martinville 

St.   Martinville 

Jeanerette 

Franklin  Rt.  B 

Franklin  Rt.  B 

Patterson 

Franklin 

Houma 

Erath 

Cinclare 

Port  Allen 

Angola 
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THE  LAST  DAY  ON  WHICH  APPLICATIONS  FOR  SEED  CANh\ 
C.  P.  52-68  CAN  BE  ACCEPTED  IS  AUGUST  IS,  1958 

The  cane  will  cost  approximately  as  follows: 

Mill  price  per  ton  at  $6.40  sugar„___ $  6.78 

Conditional  payment  at  80  cents 1.28 

Value  of  molasses  to  grower .35 

Premium    2.00 

This  sum  all  goes  to  the  grower $  10.41 

Distribution  fee  to  the 

American  Sugar  Cane  League 1.00 

TOTAL  PER  TON $  11.41 

The  League  will  make  every  effort  to  fill  orders  at  locations  selectee 
by  applicants. 

THE  LAST  DAY  ON  WHICH  APPLICATIONS  FOR  SEED  CANl\ 

C.  P.  52-68  CAN  BE  ACCEPTED  IS  AUGUST  15,  1958 

\ 

Tear  Off  Application  Below  and   Mail 


APPLICATION   FOR  C.  P.   52-68   SEED   CANE 

Date    

To  The  American  Sugar  Cane  League  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Inc. 

Gentlemen: 

I  hereby  apply  for tons  of  C.  P.  52-68  seed  cane.  I  agre< 

to  pay  when  the  cane  is  ready  to  be  delivered  to  me,  and  I  am  to  be  notified  con 
cerning  this  and  supplied  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  grower  from  whon 
I  am  to  get  the  cane,  which  I  will  send  for  on  delivery  dates  in  September  1958 
I  understand  that  this  cane  will  not  be  trash  free. 

If  for  any  reason  this  order  cannot  be  filled,  it  is  understood  that  my  monej 
will  be  returned  to  me. 

I  had  acres  of  sugarcane  in  1957. 

My  choices  of  locations  of  purchase  are: 

1st  choice   


2nd    choice 
3rd  choice 


This  application  is  made  with  the  full  understanding  on  my  part  that  it  maj 
not  be  possible  for  me  to  get  as  much  cane  as  I  apply  for,  owing  to  the  limitec 
supply. 


Name. 


Address 
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JSDA  ANNOUNCES  INCREASE  IN  DOMESTIC  SUGAR  QUOTA 


I  On  June  18th  the  U.  S.  Department 
If  Agriculture  announced  that  the 
istimate  of  domestic  sugar  require- 
ments (total  quotas)  were  being  in- 
jreased  from  8.9  million  tons  to  9.0 
pillion  tons. 

J  The  full  statement  of  the  bases  and 
ionsiderations  for  this  action  relating 
p  the  increase  in  requirements  fol- 

:|)WS  : 

I  "We  are.  entering  the  period  of 
jeavy  seasonal  demand  for  sugar. 
Inventories  of  refiners  and  importers 
in  the  first  of  June  were  belowT  those 
if  the  same  elate  in  1957  and  indica- 


tions are  that  consumer  inventories 
are  moderate.  The  pressure  to  sell 
and  ship  sugar  his  diminished  now 
that  the  harvesting  season  in  the 
Caribbean  Area  is  nearing  comple- 
tion. The  market  situation  as  reflect- 
ed by  the  wholesale  price  of  sugar  in 
New  York  continues  strong. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  total  of 
sugar  quotas  is  increased  100,000 
tons  to  9,000,000  short  tons,  raw 
value." 

The  new  quotas  and  quantities  that 
may  be  brought  in  for  direct  con- 
sumption are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


1958   SUGAR  QUOTAS  AND   "D.  C.  LIMITS' 


Area  and  Country 


sProration  of  t  New  Quotas  iChange  fromx  New  Direct- 
t Hawaiian  and  lAdjusted  fort  Previous     I  Consumption 
i Puerto  Rican  I     Proration  t  Quotas         i         Limit 
s     Deficits 


of  Deficits! 

i 

Within  Quota 

*>ns,  raw  value) 

2,227,558 

U3.07U 

no  limit 

685,11*1  , 

13,255  ^ 

no  limit 

765,000^ 

8l5,OOQi/ 

30,700 
133,061 

15,519 

178 

0 

980,000 

0 

59,920 

3,29U,2h7 

28,083 

375,000 

55,588 

0 

9,560 

72,967 

16,260 

8,523 

52,555 

13,21*6 

15,U81 

13,883 

2,726 

10,208 

7,313 

1,3M* 

7,313 

U,o86 

703 

1,086 

1,007 

680 

1,007 

U,007 

680 

1,007 

1,123 

0 

1,123 

717 

116 

7l*7 

611 

95 

611 

215 

33 

215 

99 

15 

99 

h 

1 

1* 

[Domestic  beat  sugar 

^Mainland  cane  sugar 
['Hawaii 
I  {Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

jpublic  of  the  Philippines 
)uba 
iPeru 

>mirican  Republic 
Mexico 
licaragua 

jHaiti 
(Netherlands 

(China 
Panar-a 
iCosta  Rica 


(short 

273,606 

81,191 

(325,196) 

(325,253) 


292,952 


Canada 

United  Kingdom 
Belgium 

British  Ocdam 
Hong  Kong 


AH  other  countries 


1  Despite   declaration   of   deficits  the   full   quotas   of    1,090,496   short   tons,   raw 
value,  for  Hawaii  and  1,140,253  short  tons,  raw  value,  for  Puerto  Rico  are  available 


to  these  areas. 
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HI-BOY  SPRAYER-DUSTER  PERFORMS  WELL 


July    10,    1958 


Mr.   Pete   Midyefte 

Farm   &   Ranch   Supply,    !nc, 

Stonewall,    Louisiana 

Dear    Mr.    Midyette: 

in  connection  with  the  Hi-Boy  Sprayer-Duster,  purchased  several  weeks  previous  for  Smithfield 
Plantation  from  Hahn,  Inc.  of  Evansvilie,  Indiana,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  pass  along  the  following 
information  relative  to   performance  of  the   Hi-Boy  doing   various   sugar   cane  field   operations. 

We  first  tried  the  Hi-Boy  on  various  grass  control  chemicals  which  we  found  the  Hi-Boy  to 
handle  in  an  excellent  manner.  Next  we  tried  out  dusting  with  Ryania  dust,  and  Endrin  granules. 
Again  we  were  very  much  satisfied  with  the  performance  of  the  Hi-Boy.  In  three  days  we  were 
able  to  apply  dust  or  granules  to  approximately  305  acres  of  sugar  cane,  giving  us  an  average  of 
a  little  over  101.0  acres  a  day.  Of  course,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  same  daily  acreage  applying 
chemicals,    and    probably    doing    better. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Hi-Boy  can  be  utilized  on  a  sugar  cane,  corn,  and  cattle  plantation 
approximately  eight  months  out  of  the  year.  Another  favorable  feature  of  this  implement  is  its 
operating  economy.  It  is  possible  to  operate  about  ten  hours  a  day  with  eight  gallons  of  gasoline 
and   very   little   motor   oil.    Also   with   one   man. 

The  frame,  dusting  equipment,  and  spraying  equipment  of  the  Hi-Boy  is  of  rigid  structure,  and 
will   withstand   all    rough   work   involved    in   sugar   cane   growing    operations. 

Performance  of  the  Hi-Boy  in  sugar  cane  field  operations  were  so  much  superior  to  our  expectations, 
we  feel  that  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  inform  you  of  good  work  done  by  such  equipment  as  the  Hi-Boy. { 

Very   truly    yours 

Milliken    &    Farwell,    Inc. 
Smithfield     Plantation 
LLA:ham  Signed:    Louis    L.    Arceneaux,  Manager 
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(Continued  from  page  255) 
able  to  producers  and  processors? 

(2)  The  1957  crop  determination 
provided  with  respect  to  frozen  sug- 
arcane, not  otherwise  defined  as  sal- 
vage sugarcane,  that  because  of  de- 
creased boiling  house  efficiency  de- 
ductions could  be  made  from  the 
payment  for  such  frozen  sugarcane 
at  rates  not  in  excess  of  1.5  per- 
cent of  the  payment  (computed 
without  regard  to  the  molasses  pay- 
ment) for  each  .1  cc.  of  acidity 
above  2.5  cc.  not  in  excess  of  4.75 
cc.  No  payment  for  sugar  was  re- 
quired for  sugarcane  containing 
acidity  in  excess  of  4.75  cc.  although 
a  molasses  payment  was  required  as 
well  as  the  absorption  of  hoisting, 
weighing,  and  transportation  costs 
by  the  processor. 


(a)  Is  the  1.5  percent  deductio 
for  each  .1  cc.  of  acidity  equitabl 
within  the  acidity  limits  provide 
considering  that  sugarcane  is  deeme 
to  be  of  no  value  for  sugar  purpose 
if  it  contains  more  than  4.75  B 
acidity? 

(b)  Is   it  equitable  to   require 
molasses  payment  on  frozen  sugai 
cane   testing   in    excess    of   4.75   c» 
acidity? 

(c)  Should  the  hoisting,  weigl: 
ing,  and  transportation  costs  or  a 
lowances  on  high  acidity  sugarcan 
be  borne  by  the  processor  or  pre 
ducer  or  shared  between  them? 

(d)  Would  a  tolling  arrangemer 
or  some  other  basis  be  a  more  prac 
tical  method  of  handling  frozen  sug 
arcane  than  applying  deductions  fo 
excess    acidity?     If    so,    what    star 
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lards  should  be  established? 
transportation  Alloivances. 

What  is  the  most  equitable  ba- 
te for  determining  the  amount  of 
Iransportation  allowances  a  proces- 
3r  shall  make  to  a  producer  for 
!elivering  sugarcane  direct  from 
lie  field  to  the  millyard? 

Outstanding    Farmer 

i  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  extend 
pngratulations  to  the  Outstanding 
I'armer  of  the  Year  of  the  four  par- 
|h  Lower  Delta  Soil  Conservation 
listrict.  This  is  Mr.  Frank  S.  Noel 
wner  and  operator  of  the  McManor 
llantation  near  Donaldsonville,  La. 
|[r.  Noel  is  an  Evan  Hall  cane 
ijrower  who,  in  addition  to  being  an 
jatstanding  farmer,  is  also  an  out- 
handing  citizen. 


M  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  257) 
jhree  has  frustrated  Congress   and 
pntributed  to  the  complete  dissolut- 
ion of  the  Farm  Bloc. 
[j  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson's 
btivities   have   speeded   up   the   de- 
jane   in   farm   influence   on   legisla- 
I  Ion.      Benson's     encouragement     of 
[hat  is  known  as  "the  consumer  re- 
plt"  by  emphasizing  the  high  cost 
If  aid  to  agriculture  has  resulted  in 
'ictory  for  the  city  politicians  who 
kw  hold  the  "balance  of  power"  in 
ilongress.    It  looks  like  political  ex- 
pediency and  not  statesmanship  will 
ifluence  agricultural  legislation  for 
long  time. 


Sugar  Factory  Insurance 
Specialists" 

ilLLIS,  HULSE  and  COLCOCK,  Inc. 

139   Union   St.  New  Orleans,   La. 

Telephone    JA    2-1225 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  PI  ax* 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 
Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tckoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
CORP.,   INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 
New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Why  take  chances! 

You're  sure  of  effective  control 
of  Sugar  Cane  Borer 


with 


^i 


a  ma 


...and  Ryania  is  safe,  too  i 

15    MILLION    POUNDS    USED    IN    11    YEARS 
WITH    OUTSTANDING    RESULTS! 

For  more  than  a  decade,  growers  have  depended  on  Ryania  to  combat 
sugar  cane  borer— with  complete  success! 

Ryania  is  entirely  effective  against  this  destructive  pest— won't  de- 
velop resistant  strains  as  chemicals  often  do.  Yet  it  doesn't  kill 
beneficial  insects^as  non-se/ecf/'ve  insecticides  do! 

And  Ryania  is  non-hazo-^ous  to  users.  It  doesn't  leave  harm- 
ful residues  and  is  exempt  under  the  Miller  dil 

No  other  insecticide  for  the  control  of  sugar 
combines  these  highly  desirable  features.  No 
Ryania  has  been  proved  by  years  of  use! 

So,  in  1958  ...  as  in  years  past .  .  .  depend  on  F 

*  Patent  Nos.  2,400,295  and  2,590,536 


t  N     Tl 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD  CHEMICAL  CO 

New  Orleans,   Louisiana 

Agricultural   Chemical    and   Insecticide   Division 

S.  B.  PENICK  &  COMPANY       50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  8      •     735  W.  DIVISION  ST.,  CHICAGO  10 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dykers 


The  Wage-Price   Hearing 

We  attended  the  Wage-Price  Hear- 
\g  in  Thibodaux  on  July  24th,  along 
'ith  a  couple  of  hundred  other  in- 
vested spectators,  and,  as  usual,  it 
ras  an  entertaining  and  educational 
dventure.  We  use  the  word  ' 'ad ven- 
ire" advisedly  because  anything  can, 
nd  usually  does,  happen  at  a  wage- 
rice  hearing.  This  one  was  a  little 
imer  than  some  we  have  attended 
lit  the  knowledge  that  something 
light  pop  any  minute  kept  the  sus- 
ense  up  until  the  last  witness  had 
een  heard. 

The  Hearing  was  under  the  auspices 
f  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  USDA. 
[essrs.  T.  0.  Murphy,  A.  A.  Green- 
rood,  and  William  N.  Garrott,  of  the 
ugar  Division,  were  the  Govern- 
lent  representatives  with  Mr.  Green- 
<ood  acting  as  Chairman.  With  an 
old  pro"  like  Al  running  the  show 
le  conduct  of  the  Hearing  was  ad- 
lirable  with  everything  under  con- 
rol  but  not  under  censorship.  Mr. 
Greenwood  makes  a  good  presiding 
fficer. 

The  activities  began  when  Mr. 
rreenwood  began  reading  the  pre- 
ared  Government  call  of  the  Hear- 
ig  and  then  Dr.  Joe  Campbell,  the 
ery  able  agricultural  economist 
rom  L.  S.  U.,  read  his  prepared 
tatement  on  the  cost  of  raising  sugar 
ane  in  Louisiana  on  large  and  small 
arms.  He  was  asked  by  the  Govern- 
ment men  to  clarify  a  few  points  in 
is  report  for  the  record  and  was 
xcused  for  the  day.  Then  came  Mr. 
I  M.  Barker. 

Mr.  Barker  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
.abor  Committee  of  the  American 
iugar  Cane  League  and  he  testified 


in  his  official  capacity.  He  stated 
that  the  combination  of  a  poor  1957 
cane  crop,  coupled  with  the  Govern- 
ment sponsored  poor  price  for  sug- 
ar, had  reduced  the  earning  power 
of  the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  to 
a  point  where  it  was  no  longer  possi- 
ble for  his  Committee  to  recommend 
wage  increases.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  since  1947,  largely 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  La- 
bor Committee  of  the  League,  wages 
to  sugar  cane  field  workers  have 
been  increased  fifty-three  per  cent 
(53^  )  whereas  the  price  of  sugar 
has  shown  a  decrease.  He  suggested 
that  of  necessity  the  wage  determina- 
tion for  the  1958-59  crop  be  un- 
changed from  the  1957-58  determi- 
nation. Messrs.  Murphy,  Greenwood, 
and  Garrott  asked  Mr.  Barker  some 
questions  and  his  job  was  finished. 

Mr.  James  Graugnard,  represent- 
ing the  Farm  Bureau,  followed  Mr. 
Barker  to  the  witness  chair  and  en- 
dorsed the  recommendations  present- 
ed by  the  Labor  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League.  He, 
tco,  was  questioned  briefly  by  the 
men  from  Washington  and  excused. 
After  this  the  Hearing  was  recessed 
until  1:30  P.M. 

The  "Fair  Price"  part  of  the  Hear- 
ing started  at  about  a  quarter-to-two. 
This  consisted  of  testimony  by  Mr. 
Clifford  LeElanc  for  the  Grower- 
Processor  Committee,  which  is  not  a 
Committee  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League,  and  by  Mr.  James 
Graugnard  for  the  Farm  Bureau.  The 
Government  men  questioned  both  wit- 
nesses and  seemed  especially  anxious 
to  find  out  why  Mr.  LeBlanc  and  Mr. 
(Continued  on  page  269) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


■■■  i* 


Back  in  1955  an  article  dealing 
with  cane  planting  operation  appear- 
ed in  this  column.  The  following 
three  paragraphs  taken  from  that 
article  bear  repeating. 

"Of  all  the  various  operations 
practiced  on  a  sugar  farm  there 
is  none  more  important  than  the 
planting  job.  Since  stand,  to  a 
large  extent  determines  yield,  ev- 
ery effort  should  be  made  to  do 
the  best  job  possible  at  the  time 
of  planting.  It  must  be  considered 
that  the  planting  operation  is  one 
which  serves  at  least  two  crops  and 
in  many  cases  three  crops  are  tak- 
en from  one  planting." 

"Too  often  speed  is  the  by-word 
for  the  planting  operation.  As  a 
result  of  speed,  many  times  a  hap- 
hazard job  of  planting  is  done.  It 
appears  that  farmers  like  to  say 
that  the  planting  is  completed  and 
the  cane  planted  either  6,  7,  8,  9,  10 
etc.  for  one.  Why  be  in,  such  a 
hurry?  Do  a  good  job  of  planting 
and  be  sure  to  get  the  ends  planted 
and  covered.  A  good  stand  of  cane 
right  up  to  the  end  of  the  headland 
usually  goes  along  with  good 
yields." 

"When  topping  cane  for  planting 
purposes  it  is  good  to  check  to  be 
sure  that  the  knife  is  low  enough 
to  be  cutting  cane  and  not  just 
leaves." 

Many  times  gaps  in  stands  are  the 
result  of  planting  leaves  and  very 
immature  tops.  Check  the  cutting  of 
seed  cane  carefully  during  planting 
time. 
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Cane  Planting  Time  Here 

C.P.  44-101  is  still  the  leading  va 
riety  in  the  sugar  belt  occupying  50^ 
of  the  acreage  in  cane  according  t<| 
last  census  reported  by  Dr.  Leo  Hef 
bert,  Agronomist  with  the  Houm;| 
Station. 

C.P.  44-101  is  generally  adapted  t 
both  light  and  heavy  soils  in  all  areas! 
except  in  the  Eunkie-Meeker  area 
N.Co.  310,  C.P.  48-103,  C.P.  36-105 
and  C.P.  47-193  have  outyielded  C.F 
44-101  in  the  area. 

N.Co.  310  is  generally  adapted  t 
both  light  and  heavy  soils  in  all  areas 
The  variety  has  produced  more  ton 
nage  and  more  sugar  per  acre  tha 
C.P.  44-101.  Although  N.Co.  310  ha 
matured  later  than  C.P.  44-101  in  th 
tests  conducted,  N.Co.  310  is  the  mos 
cold  tolerant  variety  in  the  field.  1 
heavy  yields  are  produced,  N.Co.  31 
will  lodge,  but  the  variety  can  b 
harvested  satisfactorily  with  a  pick 
up  attachment  on  the  harvester. 

For  early  sucrose  to  begin  grinc 
ing,  growers  should  give  consider 
tion  to  C.P.  48-103.  It  is  the  earlies 
maturing  cane  available  and  shoul 
give  par  or  better  cane  the  first  da 
of  grinding.  C.P.  48-103  should  b 
planted  in  the  better  drained  ligr 
soils. 

C.P.  36-105  is  still  doing  fairly  we 
for  many  growers  on  the  Mississipj 
River  and  on  Bayou  Lafourchi 
Yields  in  C.P.  36-105  have  been  nu 
terially  improved  following  hea 
treatment  to  control  stunting  diseas< 

Many  growers  have  made  plan 
to  plant  about  45  to  50';  C.P.  44-10: 
25  to  30r;    N.   Co.   310  and  the  n 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


by  Josiah  Ferris 


Despite  the  mideast  crisis  Congress 
entering  the  home  stretch  in  the 
ce  for  adjournment  by  the  middle 
August.  The  United  States  troop 
ndings  in  Lebanon  temporarily 
)wed  legislative  action  on  home 
ont  bills  but  cleared  the  way  for 
reign  aid  and  foreign  trade  and 
fense  bills  more  to  the  administra- 
tes liking.  Once  the  tension  eased, 
e  lawmakers  began  pushing  for 
,ssage  of  a  farm  bill  the  President 
ill  sign.  Pension-welfare  fund  reg- 
ation  apparently  is  slated  for  adop- 
>n  but  broad  labor  reform  bills  will 
pigeonholed  for  this  session.  Re- 
ssion  talk  still  packs  a  wallop  on 
ipitol  Hill ;  while  not  as  hard  as 
few  months  ago  it  will  result  in  new 
lancing  help  and  some  tax  relief  for 
fiall  business;  science  scholarship 
d  and  funds  for  local  public  works 
so  seem  likely. 

Congressional  action  on  the  Recip- 
cal  Trade  bill  should  be  of  more 
an  normal  interest  to  domestic  sug- 
•  producers.  The  Reciprocal  Trade 
ct  was  originally  passed  at  about 
e  same  times  as  the  Sugar  Act  and 
>th  have  been  reviewed  and  ex- 
nded  from  time  to  time.   Both  were 


enacted  as  "life  saving"  measures  but 
due  to  world  conditions  we  have  had 
to  live  under  them  for  24  years.  To- 
day Congress  thinks  they  are  as  es- 
sential to  the  national  welfare  as 
when  they  first  became  laws  of  the 
land.  Barring  unforeseen  snags,  Con- 
gress will  vote  for  the  longest  exten- 
sion ever  for  the  Trade  Act.  If  that 
trend  continues  into  the  next  Con- 
gress the  Sugar  Act  may  be  destined 
for  similar  treatment. 

The  heavy  legislative  docket  has 
forced  postponement  of  the  adjoun- 
ment  date  from  August  9  to  August 
15.  The  lawmakers  are  eager  to  go 
home  and  there  is  sure  to  be  a  whirl- 
wind finish  of  the  85th  Congress. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Benson 
who  has  been  enjoying  a  brief  respite 
from  political  assault  may  soon  have 
his  newly-healed  wounds  reopened  if 
the  forecast  of  harvest-time  drops 
proves  to  be  correct.  Live-stock 
price  slides  seem  certain  for  next 
year  too.  The  combined  chorus  of 
farmers  and  cattlemen  will  blame 
Benson  regardless  of  what  action  he 
takes  and  will  encourage  the  politi- 
cians to  make  new  attempts  to  get 
his  scalp. 


ainder  to  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
g  varieties:  C.P.  48-103,  C.P.  36- 
|,  C.P.  47-193,  C.P.  44-155,  C.P. 
5-47  and  C.P.  36-13. 
The  official  1958  Variety  Recom- 
endations  which  are  prepared  joint- 
by  the  personnel  of  L.  S.  U.  and  the 
.  S.  D.  A.  can  be  obtained  through 
te  County  Agent's  office  now,  and 
tese  will  be  published  in  a  later 
sue  of  The  Sugar  Bulletin. 


UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page   267) 
Graugnard,  both  of  whom  are  cane 
farmers,   had   different   ideas   about 
the    value    of    cane    testing    4.75    or 
better  in  acidity. 

About  the  only  acidity  that  "your 

reporter   is   an   authority   on   is   the 

kind  that  is  temporarily  relieved  by 

Turns    and/or    Alka-Seltzer.      After 

(Continued  on  page  283) 
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RESULTS  OF  SUGARCANE  VARIETY 

TESTS  IN  LOUISIANA  DURING  195 

By  R.  J.  Matherne  and  Leo  P.  Hebert,  Research  Agronomists,  Crops 

Research  Division,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture 


Field  testing  of  a  large  number  of 
sugarcane  varieties  in  Louisiana  was 
conducted  during  1957  in  accordance 
with  methods  described  in  a  previous 
report  (6).  Varieties  considered  ac- 
ceptable for  the  Louisiana  sugar  in- 
dustry from  information  accumulated 
from  several  years'  testing  at  Houma 
and  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  are 
moved  to  cooperative  test  fields  of 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  This  testing 
program  is  a  cooperative  undertaking 
of  the  American  Sugar  Cane  League, 
the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  two  ex- 
periment stations  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  testing  the  var- 
ieties at  different  locations  in  the 
sugar  district,  and  the  American  Sug- 
ar Cane  League  increases  the  seed 
supply  so  that  when  a  variety  shows 
sufficient  promise  to  be  released  com- 
mercially there  is  an  adequate  supply 
of  seed  for  distribution  to  the  grow- 
ers. 

The  planning,  planting  and  har- 
vesting of  yield  tests  are  the  joint 
responsibilities  of  the  two  agencies 
and  all  the  data  are  summarized  and 
made  available  to  the  sugar  industry, 
but  each  agency  is  responsible  for 
the  results  of  test  fields  for  which 
it  has  had  responsibility  in  the  past. 
Results  of  tests  for  which  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  pri- 
mary responsibility  are  summarized 
in  this  report. 

Considered  of  special  importance 
during  1957  are  the  continued  good 
performance  of  C.  P.  48-103  with 
respect  to  juice  qualities,  the  good 
yielding  ability  of  N.  Co.  310,  and  the 
yields  of  cane  and  sugar  obtained 
with  the  unreleased  variety  C.  P.  52- 


68.  With  few  exceptions,  particularl; 
in  some  plant  cane  tests,  C.  P.  44-10 
maintained  its  well  established  level 
of  productivity.  Its  stubble  yield 
were  generally  good  at  all  locations 

Weather  Conditions 

There  were  no  late  freezes  in  th 
spring,  and  cane  germinated  and  be 
gan  to  grow  early  in  the  spring  ove 
most  of  the  sugar  area.  The  last  kill 
ing  freeze  at  Houma  was  on  Jan 
uary  19  when  a  low  of  29°  F.  wa 
recorded.  Although  nights  were  rela 
tively  cool  in  March  and  April,  th 
crop  made  some  growth. 

The  first  freeze  of  the  harvest  sea 
son  at  Houma  was  on  October  2 
when  the  temperature  dropped  to  31 
F.  and  the  first  killing  freeze  was  o: 
December  1  when  a  low  of  27°  F.  wa 
recorded.  Many  fields  escaped  ser 
ious  injury  during  that  freeze.  Thi 
was  especially  true  of  certain  varie 
ties  such  as  N.  Co.  310  and  C.  P.  44 
101,  and  others  that  are  able  to  tok 
rate  more  cold.  On  December  12  th 
temperature  dropped  to  a  low  of  20 
F.  at  Houma  and  remained  belos 
freezing  for  several  hours.  After  tha 
date  no  cane  remained  alive  in  an; 
of  the  Louisiana  fields  and  had  it  nc 
been  for  the  fact  that  present-da; 
varieties  deteriorate  much  more  slow 
ly  than  older  varieties  (2),  a  heavie 
loss  would  have  resulted. 

Table  1  gives  the  monthly  rainfa 
at  each  location  during  1957  and  th 
normal  for  Houma.  Rainfall  was  ex 
ceptionally  heavy  in  March  and  a 
a  consequence  it  was  impossible  o 
very  difficult  to  go  in  to  the  field 
with  cultivating  equipment.  As  a  re 
suit  of  the  frequent  and  heavy  rain 
winter  cover  crops  and  winter  weed 
grew  luxuriantly  and  in  some  case 
retarded  the  cane  crop.  Rainfall  dui 
ing  the  growing  season   was  fairl 
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rell  distributed  over  most  of  the 
rea  with  no  prolonged  dry  period, 
[though  there  were  a  few  times  in 
le  summer  when  the  cane  began  to 
ilt  for  want  of  moisture.  Ample 
lin  in  June  supplied  enough  moisture 
)r  the  cane  crop  to  make  a  good  start 
rid  get  well  established.  This  was 
specially  true  at  Levert-St.  John 
here  the  best  rainfall  distribution 
>r  normal  plant  growth  in  many 
Bars  was  experienced. 

On  June  27,  1957,  hurricane  Aud- 
ly  struck  the  coast  of  Louisiana  with 
;rong  winds  over  most  of  the  Wes- 
;rn  or  Teche  area  and  tidal  waves  in 
arts  of  St.  Mary  Parish,  causing 
msiderable  damage  to  crops  and 
roperty.  An  inspection  of  the  test 
elds  snowed  that,  although  the  cane 
•op  was  not  yet  in  an  advanced  stage 
I  development,  a  considerable  num- 
*r  of  stalks  was  found  to  have  been 
roken  (5).  This  was  particularly 
•ue  of  the  Oaklawn  and  St.  John  test 
elds  where  the  crop  was  more  ad- 
anced,  and  of  certain  varieties  such 
3  C.  P.  44-101  and  C.  P.  52-68. 

On  the  other  hand,  N.  Co.  310  did 
ot  suffer  as  much  wind  damage  (5) . 
;  is  generally  agreed  that  the  variety 
i  not  very  brittle  and  would  not  snap 
If  readily,  but  it  should  also  be 
ointed  out  that  the  variety  was  not 
s  tall  as  C.  P.  44-101  and  C.  P.  52-68 
t  the  time  of  the  hurricane. 

Experimental  Technique 

For  making  yield  comparisons  of 
3mmercial  and  promising  unreleased 
arieties  under  Louisiana  conditions, 
arieities  are  included  in  a  random- 
:ed  block  design  with  4  replications 


at  11  locations  on  light  soils  and  4 
locations  on  heavy  soils.  Plot  sizes 
in  1957  were  1/100-acre  in  first  stub- 
ble, 1/70-acre  in  plant  cane,  and  1/48- 
acre  in  second  stubble.  Two  rates  of 
nitrogen  fertilizer  were  used  in  ord- 
er to  determine  if  there  is  any  varie- 
tal interaction  for  response  to  that 
nutrient  element.  Results  given  in 
this  report  are  the  averages  of  4  plots, 
disregarding  the  differential  effect 
to  nitrogen  which  will  be  presented 
in  another  report. 

In  most  cases  the  cane  was  hand 
cut  "  top  and  bottom"  and  approp- 
riate reduction  factors  were  applied 
based  on  values  calculated  for  trash 
as  determined  in  a  number  of  tests 
in  which  the  amount  of  trash  present 
in  different  varieties  under  different 
conditions  was  measured  over  a  per- 
iod of  years.  This  trash  factor  in  un- 
burned  cane  ranged  from  10.78  per- 
cent in  the  case  of  C.  P.  29-116  to 
14.44  percent  in  the  case  of  C.  P. 
36-13  in  the  average  of  all  tests  to 
date  with  commercial  varieties. 

Each  plot  was  weighed  with  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
tractor-mounted  weighing  device  and 
the  yield  of  net  tons  of  cane  per  acre 
calculated  by  applying  the  appropri- 
ate yield  conversion  factor  for  the 
different  sized  plots.  A  measure  of 
soil  heterogeneity  and  the  error  vari- 
ances were  determined  by  calculation 
of  the  analysis  of  variance  for  each 
experiment. 

Twenty-stalk  samples  were  taken 
from  each  plot  and  transported  to 
Houma  for  milling  and  chemical  anal- 
ysis of  the  juice.  Theoretical  yields 


TABLE    1. 
Monthly   rainfall   at   cooperative   variety    test   stations    during    1957 


Monthly     rainfall       daring 

1957       (inches) 

Station            :   Jan. 

Feb. 

March  : 

April    : 

May     :     June 

:   July     :   Aug.    :    Sept. 

:    Oct.    :  Nov. 

Dec. 

Totel 

iceland :  2.70 

6.17 

S-79   : 

6.10    : 

3-98  :     7.32 

:     5-03  :  Mo  :  11. 62 
:     4.60   :    5.85   :     4.85 

:  2.9C   :     4.60 
:   3M   :     5-95 

3.20 

67.3I 

reenvood :   1.30 

:  3-35 

9-95  : 

6.10  : 

2.85  :   12.30 

3.15 

63.70 

sJclavn :     .45 

3.90 
.  U.61 

9-00   : 

5.10  : 

I+.U5  :   10.p0 

:     U.95   :    6.35   :      6.80 

:   8.25   :     6.25 

2.35 

6S.35 

svert-st.   John     :   l."*3 

7.70  : 

5-32   : 

U.55   :      g.30 

:     4.10  :   5.I3  :  11. 03  : 

:  5-55   :     5-75 

3-75 

67.12 

Jn  Secour : :     .92 

.  U.32 

IO.03  : 

5.36    : 

3.25  :     6.33 

:     8.0S   :    7.50   :      7.I9 

:   4.97   :      7.18 

3.03 

68.16 

ewey  Landry*   ..    :      .73 

.  Mi 

8.89   : 

6.12   : 

2.28   :   10.03 

:     '4.11   :  2.9U  :     8.35 

:   5-77   :     3-71 

2-73 

59.97 

Juaa :   2.01 

.  4.62 

11.10  : 

5-07    : 

5.19  :    11.U6 

:     4.82   :   9.36   :     S.62 

:   4.76   :     U.33 

2.46 

73-80 

Sonnal  for 

Honnia                      :   4.02 

:   U.02 

3-58 

3-95   : 

3-97  :     5-71 

:      3.15   :    7-35   :     6.36 

:   U.55   :     3-85 

5-17 

6  .68 

*  Data  obtained  from  Louisiana  Climatological  Data  for  the  New  Iberia  Station. 
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of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  were  calcu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  Winter- 
Carp-Geerligs  formula  using  the 
method  described  by  Arceneaux  (1) 
which  takes  into  consideration  dif- 
ferences in  juice  extraction  and  su- 
crose reduction  factors  for  different 
varieties  as  determined  in  complete 
milling  tests  under  hydraulic  pres- 
sure with  20  percent  maceration  with 
cold  water.  Calculation  of  the  indi- 
vidual plot  yields  of  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane  permits  the  establishment  of 
appropriate  error  variances  and  least 
significant  differences  for  measuring 
real  variety  differences  in  sucrose 
quality  in  each  experiment. 

Maturity  Studies 

Periodic  sampling  of  promising  va- 
rieties at  semi-monthly  intervals  in 
comparison  with  C.  P.  44-101  to  de- 
termine the  available  sugar  was  con- 
tinued as  in  previous  years.  Tech- 
niques used  in  conducting  maturity 
studies  in  order  to  measure  juice 
quality  in  each  variety  by  controlling 
the  effect  of  stalk  population  varia- 
tion have  been  described  earlier  (3). 
Replicated  tests  consisting  of  8  va- 
rieties were  subdivided  into  6  plots 
and  25-stalk  samples  were  taken  from 
each  plot  on  or  about  the  1st  and  15th 
of  each  month,  beginning  on  October 
1  and  continuing  until  mid-December. 
Because  of  the  consistency  of  results 
of  previous  tests,  it  was  decided  to 
omit  C.  P.  48-103  and  N.  Co.  310  from 
the  1957  trials  since  we  have  suffi- 
cient information  on  the  two  varieties. 
The  former  variety  is  very  early-ma- 


turing and  the  latter  relatively  late 
maturing.  In  1957,  C.  P.  36-105,  C.  F 
47-193,  C.  P.  48-117,  C.  P.  52-16,  C.  F 
52-57,  C.  P.  52-67,  and  C.  P.  52-6S 
were  tested  in  comparison  with  C.  F 
44-101.  Table  2  gives  the  results  o 
these  tests.  The  theoretical  suga 
yields  of  C.  P.  44-101  are  given  i] 
column  2  and  the  percentages  of  th 
mean  season  yields  for  C.  P.  44-10 
on  each  of  6  dates  of  sampling  ar 
given  in  column  3.  Column  11  give 
the  mean  yield  for  all  varieties  oi 
each  date  in  comparison  with  th 
total  sugar  yields  for  the  season.  Av 
erage  indicated  yields  for  C.  P.  44 
101  were  133.2  and  205.8  pounds  o 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  on  October  1  am 
December  6,  respectively,  a  gain  o: 
slightly  more  than  one  pound  pe 
day.  Corresponding  values  for  195' 
were  140.0  and  209.  5  pounds,  respec 
tively  (data  not  shown). 

Of  special  interest  are  the  relative 
ly  early-maturing  qualities  of  C.  P 
47/193  which  was  24  percent  abov 
C.  P.  44-101  in  indicated  yield  o 
sugar  per  ton  on  October  1,  and  aver 
aged  slightly  more  sugar  per  ton  o 
cane  than  C.  P.  44-101  on  each  sue 
ceeding  date.  C.  P.  48-117,  C.  P.  52-57 
and  C.  P.  52-67  showed  essentiall; 
no  differential  response — that  is,  th 
relative  yields  compared  to  C.  P.  44 
101  were  about  the  same  on  eac] 
sampling  date..  C.  P.  52-68  and  C.  P 
52-16  were  slightly  above  C.  P.  44-10 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  an< 
essentially  equal  to  C.  P.  44-101  a 
the  end  of  the  season.  C.  P.  36-10i 


TABLE  2 

Results  of  maturity  studies  with  eight  varieties  in  plant  cane  tests  at  Houma 

during  the  period  October   1   to  December  6,   1957. 


(Indicated  yield  of  9t>°  sugar::         Relative  indicated  yield  of  $b°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 
:         per  ton  of  cane  for           ::                                     (C.P.   44-101  »  100) 

. 

Sate 

:               C.  P.  44-101                   t:                                              T    A    R     I     1    T    T 

of 

Sampling 

:"  '           "V                              :$  fl.  P.     »  C.  P.     :  C.  P.     j  C.  P.     j  0.  P.     :  C.  P.     :  C.  P. 
j     Pounde     l  Percent  of  Mean  : :  36-IO5   :  47-193  :  4g-117   :   52-16     »  52-57     :   52-67     «  52-68 

Averag 

October  1  1  133.2  :  76-5 

October  15 1  150.7  :  86.6 

October  31 1  180.1  1  103.4 

HoTeaber  18 t  I83.I  :  105-2 

December  2 t  192-0  J  110.3 

December  6 t  205.8  s  118.2 


106 
103 
91 
92 
92 
94 


124  : 

118  : 

105  1 

104  t 

104  : 

103  » 


98 
101 

90 
103 
100 

99 


114 

112 

97 

104 

99 

98 


99  » 

93  « 

81  1 

86  s 

95  : 

90  : 


103 
103 

91 
100 
100 

98 


108 
109 

99 
105 
97 
97 


81.7 
91.1 
97.9 
104.9 
109.0 
115> 
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TABLE   3. 
Results  of  plant  cane  variety  tests  on  light  soils   in  Louisiana   during    1957 


Tariety 


Mary  Oaklavn       :     Lerert-St. John     i     Bos  Sscoor     : 

(Rac eland) l/i    (J^anklla)2/:(St.MartinTllle)^/:    (St.   Jaaes)l/: 
c/       :  :  :  : 

1-222/        j         11-14  :  12-3  J       11-18  : 

Tton«) 


Dovoy  Eandry  j 
(lav  Ifcarla)4/i 


Arerage 


11- 


11-5 


Average    yield 


acre 


[     I.    Co.    310 

*   c.p.  52-16 

C.P.   52-68 

I  *c.p.  36-13 

]     C.P.   52-67 

•C.P.  U8-103 

.  *c.p.  43-47 

C.P.  44-101 

:  c.p.  52-37 

,  »c.p.  36-105 

•c.p.  44-155 

••Co.  290 

•c.p.  Us-117 

•c.p.  52-57 

•c.p.  29-116 

•c.p.  47-193 

••C.P.   29-320 
Difference 
Tor  P.     =   .05 
Tor  P.     s.Ol 


2.84 
379 


: 

29.3« 

33.50 

: 

32.93 
25  -7* 

3^.07 

31.60 

; 

25.49 

32.61 

26.52 

32.44 

: 

22.88 

23.60 

; 

26.01 

29.20 

; 

24.94 

33.39 

i 

24.28 

32.56 

26.85       j 

t      29.38 

; 

21.99 

30.51 

: 

- 

31.72 

: 

25. 80 

31.24 

24.49 

22.89 
30. 18 

22.  bO 

20.62 

18-33 

- 

5.67 

7- 58 


26.76 
31.63 
31.54 

30.00 
30.57 
27.55 
29.10 

31.94 

30.61 

25-52 

28.33 

26.07 
26.83 
31.9* 
22.20 
14.81 

4.23 
5.65 


31.10 
24.65 
23.O8 

25.16 


21.85 
23.20 


2.82 
3.92 


31.67 
31.22 
27-66 
28.36 
28.71 
23.42 
27.19 
26  22 
2676 
2710 
24.91 
28.31 
27.54 
25-67 
27-66 
20.90 
16.57 

4.222/ 
5-64 


Average  Indicated  yiold  of  96°  ■agar  per  ton  of  cane  (pounds)  6/ 


I.  Co.  310 

c.p.  52-16 

c.p.  52-68 

•c.p.  36-13 

c.p.  52-67 

•C.P.  48-103 

♦c.p.  43-47 

C.P.  44-101 

C.P.  52-37 

•c.p.  36*105 

•C.P.  44-155 


••CO.  290 
.P.  43 


55 

•C.P.  4S-117 

•C.P.  52-57 

•c.p.  29-116 

•c.p.  47-193 

•*c.p.  29-320 

Difference 
Por  P.  ».05 
Por  P.  2.01 


: 

202.2 

176.5 

I87.6 

• 

210.1 

189. 1 

166.7 

175-6 

: 

189.2 

196.3 

184.4 

196.8 

: 

216.0 

203.2 

182.4 

181.4 

i 

201.0 

202.6 

167.7 

168.9 

; 

175.6 

: 

236.7 

216.3 
173.6 

207.I 

1 

231.9 

: 

194.1 

188. 5 

( 

195-1 

; 

198.4 

176.6 

173.2 

: 

197.7 

: 

184.7 

179.4 

155.9 

s 

183. 7 

198.4 

170.3 

1            168.5 

: 

202.7 

: 

218.1 

177.1 

t             181.2 

i 

211.7 

: 

- 

155.2 

;             150.8 

: 

- 

; 

176.2 

166.4 

1             177.0 

; 

169.O 

: 

187-7 
166.6 

167.6 

1             163-1 

: 

187-5 
155.6 

: 

t        139.4 

1             I63.I 

• 

210.3 

193.O 

:            180.8 

: 

1971 

t 

204.7 

• 

1 

: 

205.7 

15.8 

21.2 


12.2 
16.3 


15.8 
21.2 


12.3 

16.4 


186. 5 
181.) 
225.4 

203.8 


201.4 

195.7 


9.U 

13.1 


191.6 

180.1 
203.0 
191.7 
182.4 
223.9 
187.6 
189-5 
185-3 
184.5 

196.7 
153-3 
171.9 
176.5 
155.2 
I96.I 
205.2 

11.41/ 

15.2 


Average  Indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  por  acre  (poande) 


H.  Co.  310 

c.p.  52-16 

c.?.  52-68 

•c.p. 36-13 

C.P.  52-67 

•C.P.  4&-103 

•c.p.  43-47 

C.P.  44-101 

CP.  52-37 

•C.P.  ^6-105 

•C.P.  44-155 

••  Co.  290 

•C.P.  48-117 

•C.P.  52-57 

•c.p.  29-116 

•c.p.  47-193 

•*c.p.  29-320 

Difference 
Por  P.  -  .05 
Por  P.  «  .01 


5053 
5180 
5374 
5416 
5049 
4949 

4484 
5328 
4796 

4546 
4757 
4080 
4752 
3752 

658 
879 


5914 
568O 
5828 

% 

5104 
5068 
5897 
5842 
5004 
S402 
4924 
5199 
3837 
4204 
3980 


1036 
1383 


7056 
5759 
5181 
4595 
48J3 
4065 
4610 

W92 
34o6 
3754 
4787 
4502 
3922 
3289 


858 
ll47 


5622 

5984 
6814 
6029 
5367 
6389 
5676 
6314 
5624 
5173 
5997 

44o6 
5030 
4971 
**375 

3047 

789 
1054 


5801 
4470 
5202 

5128 


44oo 
4540 


613 

851 


6067 
5624 
5616 
5438 

5237 
5244 
5101 
4970 
4959 
4999 
4900 

.? 

4294 
4099 
3400 

827I/ 
1105 


1  Mhoon  silty  clay  loam. 

2  Baldwin  silty  clay  loam. 

3  Baldwin  very  fine  sandy  loam. 

4  Iberia  silt  loam. 

5  Date  of  harvest. 

6  Weighted  average  given  for  this  and  subsequent  tables. 

7  Experimental  Error  based  on  Location  x  Variety  interaction  term. 

*  Average  based  on  4  locations.  **  Average  based  on  2  locations. 
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was  6  and  3  percent  above  C.  P.  44- 
101  on  October  1  and  15,  respectively. 
The  average  yield  of  that  variety  for 
the  6  dates  was  below  the  C.  P.  44-101 
yields. 

Results  of  Tests  on  Light  Soils 
Tables  3,  4,  and  5  give  the  results 
of  all  tests   on   light  soils   in  plant 
cane,  first  stubble  and  second  stub- 
ble,   respectively,   and   table   6   sum- 


marizes the  results  of  all  tests  for 
6  important  varieties,  including  C.  P 
52-68.  Table  6  shows  that  N.  Co.  310 
averaged  more  pounds  of  sugar  per 
acre  in  all  tests  than  the  other  va- 
rieties. It  surpassed  C.  P.  44-101  by 
18  percent  and  C.  P.  36-105  by  22 
percent  in  that  respect.  N.  Co.  310 
was  equal  to  C.  P.  44-101  and  slightly 
above  C.  P.  36-105  in  indicated  yields 


TABLE  4. 
Results  of  first-stubble  variety  tests  on  light  soils  in  Louisiana  during  1957 


Mary 

Oaklavn 

L evert- St . John 

:    Bon  See© or 

— 

(Baceland)l/ 

\   (Pranklin)2/:(St.MartinTille)j/ 

:  (St.  James)l/ 

Average 

Tariety 

10-29^ 

1         10-25         J 

11-3 

s: 

i          11-8 

i 

Arerage  yield  of  cane  per  acre  (ton*) 

I.  Co.  310     j 

32.41 

1        35-97        '. 

42.28 

i        31.^7 

35.53 

C.P.   52-68     J 
C.P.  U8-103  1 

27.63 

35.56         : 

34.16 

1        32.45           3 

32.45 

27.22 

27. 80         s 

27.50 

!            30.62               j 

28.28 

C.P.   52-16     : 
C.P.  44-101   : 

30.87         J 

£:&    J 

40.01 

:        30.56          : 

33.97 

32.85         l 

28.63 

i        35.55          1 

32.12 

c.p.  -56-105  1 
c.p.  43-1*7    j 
c.p.  36-13    j 

C.P.  48-117   s 

29.71         > 
28.60         j 

31.00       j 
3U.05        : 

39.70 
33.72 

1        32.00          : 
1        29.U          : 

33-10 
31.37 

24.69         l 

31.67        : 

30.32 

1        31.32          J 

29.50 

30.70         J 

34.22        : 

35.50 
27-42 

51.51          1 

32.98 

C.P.  47-193  : 

27.20         j 

26.32        : 

30.07          1 

27.75 

*0o.  290           : 

-               2 

31.26        1 

35.72             s 

1 

33.49 

C.P.   50-40     t 

25.03        : 

32.62        : 

30.49         i 

21.36          : 

27.38 

C.P.  29-116  : 
C.P.  44-155  : 

25-58        : 

33-73        : 

29.62 

30.94           ! 

29.97 

25.12        J 

27.82        : 

21.71             s 

28.52          : 

25.7? 
27.04 

C.P.   52-67     : 

25. 18         ! 

21.88 

3M2         I 

26.16           : 

C.P.   52-38     : 

21.90        : 

24.44         : 

24.08                s 

19.83           : 

22.56 

C.P.  52-37     : 

29.10         : 

24.40         : 

23.49               : 

25.75           : 

25.68 

•C.P.  29-320  : 

20.91         : 

-             : 

1 

17.22          : 

19.06 

Difference 

Tor  P.  a  .05» 

3.63        1 
4.85         s 

6.10        : 

3.84                j 

3.97           : 

4.665/ 

Por  P.  m  .01: 

8.15        : 

5.12                J 

5.30          : 

6.22 

Average  indicate 

i  yield  of  96° 

sugar  per  ton  of  cane  (pounds) 

H.   Co.   310 

t         202.5 

:        170.8 

l             184.1 

:          197.2 

5     187-8 

C.P.  52-68 

1         203.7 

:        191.4 

I             205.9 

:          217.1 

:     204.3 

C.P.  48-103 

:         220.3 

:        227.4 

I                222.7 

:          242.0 

1     228.5 

c.p.  52-16 

1        173.5 

t         I65.2 

I                 169.6 

t          190.8 

,     174.2 

C.P.  44-101 

!         180.1 

:         167.2 

196.1 

t          191.6 

183-7 

c.p.  -56-105 

C.P.  4V47 

c.p.  -56-13 

C.P.   48-117 

1        173-2 
t         173.7 

1        175.5         1 
1        175.6 

I69.6 
183-5 

1          184.9 
s          191.2 

175.5 

180. 9 

l         181.0 

i        173.2 

187.8 

1         207.4 

187. 7 

169.3 

:         160.0         i 

172.7 

:          I69.3 

167.8 

c.p.  47-193 

>.         193.6 

'•         1?1.5         1 
:        148.9 

199.8 
148.3 

s          210.6 

58:1 

Co.   290 

;                - 

•             - 

C.P.  50-40 

1         184.0 

:        188.1 

!             183.2 

l            218.4 

191.7 

C.P.  29-116 

c.p.  44-155 

{         162.9 

:        164.1 

177.0 

I            158.6 

165.6 

1         188.0 

r        181.6 

206.3 

I            I93.7 

191.7 

c.p.  52-67 

:        189. 3 

1        168.2 

177.3 

I            172.4 

177.1 

c.p.  52-38 

i        197.5 

1         180.4 

202.9 

I            203.0 
5          164.0 

195.6 

C.P.   52-37 

j        166.7 

l        167.5 

t             I66.5 

166.2 

c.p.  29-320 

r       205.8 

>            — 

- 

:           211.2 

208. 3 

Difference 

Por  P.  «-.05 

:          15.6 

:          17.6 

16.7 

:             12.9 

11.85/ 

Por  P.  •  .01 

:          20.9 

:          23.5        ! 

22.3 

1            17.2 

15.8 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE   4.    (Continued) 
Results  of  first-stubble  variety  tests  on  light  soils  in  Louisiana  during  1957 


Tarlety 


I  Mary  :      Oftklavn  t 

:   (Raceland)l/:   (franklin) 2/: 

:        10-29-i/     :        10-25        * 


Lever*- St. John       :     Bon  Secoor     : 
(St.Martinville)^/:   (St.  Ja»es)l/: 


Average 


11-5 


11-g 


Jfcrerage 

Indicated  yield  of  9°u  sugar  per  t 

icre  (pounds) 

I.  Co.  310   : 

6563 

6145 

77«2 

6207 

-   6674 

C.P.  52-68   : 

5627 

6805 

7034 

!      7044 

6628 

C.P.  48-103  : 

5996 

6321 

6125 

7411 

:   6U63 

C.P.  52-16   : 
C.P.  44-101  : 

5357 

5690 

6785 
561U 

5830 

:   5916 

5915 

5257 

6811 

5899 

C.P.  36- 105  : 
C.P.  43-47   : 

51U6 

5*39 

1       6733 

5917 

5809 

4968 

gs 

6189 

5566 
6%6 

5676 

C.P.  36-13   : 
C.P.  48-117  : 

4470 

5695 

5537 

5199 

5474 

6I30 

5336 

1   5535 

C.P.  47-193  : 

5267 

5041 

5*78 

6332 

5530 
%76 

Co.  290     : 

- 

4654 

5299 

- 

C.P.  50-40   : 

4605 

6136 

5587 

4665 

5248 
4963 
4944 

C*.  29-116  : 

4168 

5535 

5242 
4479 

4906 

C.P.  44-155  : 

4723 

5052 

5524 
4511 

C.P.  52-67   : 

4766 

3681 

4410 

6193 

4788 

C.P.  52-38   : 

4326 

4886 

4026 

4412 

C.P.  52-37   : 

4850 

4086 

3911 

4224 

4268 

CP.  29-320  : 

4304 

- 

- 

3637 

3970 

Difference 
Tor  P.  S  .05 
For  P.  •  .01 


757 
1010 


1282 
1710 


816 
1088 


1  Mhoon  silty  clay  loam. 
-  Baldwin  silty  clay  loam. 

3  Baldwin  very  line  sandy  loam. 

4  Date  of  harvest. 

5  Experimental  Error  based  on  Location  X  Variety  interaction  term. 
*  Average  based  on  2  locations. 


768 
1025 


825^ 
1102 


f  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  Indicated 
ields  of  sugar  per  ton  for  N.  Co.  310 
fere  above  corresponding  yields  for 
!.  P.  44-101  at  3  of  the  5  locations 
i  plant  cane  and- 3  of  the  4  locations 
I  first  stubble  tests,  and  above  cor- 
esponding  yields  of  C.  P.  36-105  in 

of  the  8  comparisons  in  plant  cane 
nd  first  stubble.  C.  P.  48-103  pro- 
uced  more  sugar  per  acre  in  9  of  11 
ests  and  was  11  percent  above  C.  P. 
4-101  in  the  average  of  all  tests.  It 
/as  far  superior  to  any  other  variety 
n  indicated  yields  of  sugar  per  ton 
f  cane.  C.  P.  47-193  was  slightly 
bove  C.  P.  44-101  in  indicated  yields 
f  sugar  per  ton  but  was  6  percent 
elow  that  variety  in  yields  of  sugar 
er  acre  in  the  average  of  all  tests. 
t  yielded  less  sugar  per  acre  than 
I  P.  44-101  in  all  plant  cane  and 
irst  stubble  tests  but  averaged  ap- 
proximately 300  pounds  of  sugar  per 
ere  more  than  C.  P.  44-101  in  second 
tubble  tests. 

C.  P.  52-68  occurred  in  plant  cane 
nd  first  stubble  tests  only.  Results 


of  these  tests  show  that  it  outyielded 
C.  P.  44-101  by  approximately  13  per- 
cent in  sugar  per  acre  and  that  it  was 
above  that  variety  in  indicated  yields 
of  sugar  per  ton  in  8  of  9  compari- 
sons, and  in  the  average  of  all  tests. 
C.  P.  52-67  averaged  267  pounds  of 
sugar  per  acre  more  than  C.  P.  44-101 
in  plant  cane  but  was  more  than  1100 
pounds  per  acre  below  that  variety 
in  first  stubble  tests  and  was  below 
C.  P.  44-101  in  indicated  yields  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  in  the  average 
of  all  tests.  C.  P.  48-117,  C.  P.  52-37, 
and  C.  P.  52-57  produced  less  sugar 
per  ton  of  cane  and  per  acre  than 
C.  P.  44-101. 

Co.  290  and  C.  P.  29-320  produced 
substantially  less  cane  and  sugar  per 
acre  than  C.  P.  44-101  in  the  average 
of  comparable  tests  and  at  each  lo- 
cation except  in  the  case  of  the  plant 
cane  test  at  Levert-St.  John  where 
Co.  290  surpassed  C.  P.  44-101  in 
both  cane  and  sugar  per  acre.  Use  of 
seed  cane  from  hot-air-treated  seed 
plots  did  not  result  in  sufficient  im- 
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Lesuits  o 


TABLE   5. 
f  second-stubble  variety  tests  on  light  soils  in  Louisiana  during  1957 


Mary 
(Baceland)l/ 


Variety 


10-; 


JL 


Oaklavn 
(Pranklln)2/ 


10-27 


Boa • Secoor 
(St.  James) 1/ 

10-21 


Average 


♦*C.P.  47-49 
♦C.P.  48-103 
*N.  Co.  310 

**c.p.  44-154 


Average  yield  of  cane  per  acre  (tons) 


,P. 
P. 
.P. 
.P. 
,P. 


47-193 
50-40 

44-101 

50-41 

50-11 

51-24 

48-117 

36-IO5 

51-13 

51-21 
43-47^ 

41^155 
36-13 

51-27 
Difference     ,. 
for  P.  ■  .052/ 
Por  P.  =  .01 

Difference  -. 
For  P.  ■  .05^ 
Por  P.  s  .01 


•C.P 
**C.P 

*C 
♦•C 

*C 
••C 
••C 

•C.P. 
••C.P. 
•*C.P. 
•*C.P. 

•C.P. 

•C.P. 
**C.P. 
•*C.P. 


28.11 
24.98 
30.32 
31.01 
26.52 
24.25 
28.36 
24.17 
22.20 
20.07 
26.89 
24.27 
23.3& 
20.52 
25.29 
23.07 
18-74 

20.80 

2.71 
3.69 


3.48 
5.00 


33.86 
24.76 
32.25 

35^3 
27.20 

27.53 
23.56 
28.29 
25.06 
25*48 
26.80 
22.51 
28.19 
23.  42 
22.30 
27.41 
23.91 
29.67 
22.32 

4.54 
6.21 


3-3* 
4.55 


30.H1 

24.95 
26.86 
32.52 
25.19 
19.9S 
22.72 
35-88 
24.20 
23.26 
21.98 
20.18 
14.60 
14.35 
15-97 
21. 34 
14.70 
9.63 
12.20 

2.92 
3.93 


4.03 
5.68 


30.79 
24.90 
29.81 

32.99 
26.30 
23-94 
24.88 

29^5 

23.82 

22.  °4 

25.22 

22.32 

22.05 

19.43 

21.19 

23.94 

19.12.. 

19.6?*/ 

18.44 

5-96  5/ 
8.00 


Average  indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  per  ton  of  cane  (pounds) 


**C.P.  47-49 
•C.P.  U8-103 
nr.  co.  310 

**C.P.  44-ij4 


•C.P. 
♦•C.P. 

♦C.P. 
**C.P. 

•C.P. 


47-193 

50-40 
44-101 

50-41 
50-11 
>l-24 


**C.P.  51-i 
•♦C.P.  48-117 

♦C.P. 
♦•C.P. 
**C.P. 
•♦C.P. 

♦C.P. 

♦C.P. 
••C.P. 
•*C.P. 


36-105 

51-13 
51-21 

29-116 
44-155 

36-13 
51-27 


227.1 
242.4 
203.2 
207.0 

2l4.4 

227.2 
214.5 
192.0 
216.8 
217.3 
198.6 
200.8 
210, 


204 

179 
216 


223.2 


192.5 

:            181.2 

231.9 

2           210.0 

196.7 

:           170.5 

161.4 

:           150.6 

200.6 

:           166.8 

209.5 

:           202.2 

191.3 

:           168.2 

170.9 

:          133.8 

202.6 

:          175.0 

214.8 

:           178.2 

176.O        : 

:          133.6 

194.8 

:          169.2 

176.5 

:          181.2 

203.6 

:           188.2 

190.8 

:           169.8 

176.1 

:           138.0 

214.9 

:           133.9 

187.6 

:           I60.5 

184.0 

:           156.7 

199.3 
230.5 
191.0 
172.1 
194.5 
213.4 

193.0 

161.6 
197.6 
203.3 
171.7 

I89. 3 

I89.6 

210.3 

190.8 

166.0 

207A, 

193.  t> 

192.7 
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TABLE    5.    (Continued) 
Results  of  second-stubble  variety  tests  on  light  soils  in  Louisiana  during  1957 


:        Mary 

:     Oaklavn 

:     Bon  Secour 

.-     - 

:   (Raceland)l/ 

:   (Franklin)2/ 

:   (St.  Janes) 1/ 

:     Arerage 

Variety 

:           10-29  2/ 

:          10-27 

:            10-21 

Average  yield 

of  cane  Der  acre  ftona^ 

Difference     c 

For  P.  -   .052/ 

:             Ik.k 

:          16.5 

:               13.7 

:         14.95/ 

For  P.  z  .01 

:             19.6 

:            22.5 

:                18.7 

20.0 

Difference 

For  P.  s  .05I/ 

:             lk.6 

:          21.9 

:               26. 8 

For  P.  3  .01 

i          20.9 

29.9 

:                37.8 

^rerage  indicated  yield  of  9&w  sugar  per  acre  (poandsj 

♦♦C.P.  U7-U9       : 

638U         3 

t            65I8        : 

5509             i 

6137 

♦C.P.  1*8-103     : 

6056         : 

5920        : 

52*40               ; 
4580              : 

5739 

♦U.   Co.  310       : 

6161 

63^         : 

5695 

**C.P.  HU-15^     : 

6H19 

5720         j 

U898              : 

5679 

♦C.P.  **7-193     : 

5687         i 

5^56         : 

1*201              : 

5115 

♦♦C.P.   50-UO       : 
♦C.P.  fc-101     : 

5510 

577?         : 

UOUO              ; 

5109 
H8O3 

6083 

:             4506         : 

1821              : 
4801              : 

♦♦C.P.  50-Hl       : 

kSko 

U836         : 

J+759 

♦C.P.   50-11       : 

1*812 

:            5077        : 

1*1%              ! 

1*708 

♦♦C.P.  51-2**       : 
♦♦C.P.  48-117     : 

H372 

5^73         : 
4718         j 

1*663 

53H0 

2936 

U331 

♦C.P.   36-IO5     : 

hsik 

|*386         : 

3^5 

1*225 

♦*c.p.  51-13     J 

U920 

i             4976         J 

26H6 

1*181 

♦♦C.P.   51-21       : 

hjss 

;             1^69         J 
t             U254         ; 

2700 

1*086 

♦♦C.P.  U3-U7       : 

516U 
kite 

2712 

l*0l*3 

♦C.P.  29-116     j 
♦C.P.  W-155     : 

j              1*828          : 

29IA 

3973 

Uo5^ 

:             5132 

2703             : 

3965  k/ 
381U  zl 

♦♦C.P.  36-13       : 

- 

:             S566         : 
;              4108         : 

15U6 

♦♦C.P.  51-27       : 

kGte 

1912 

3551* 

Difference       ri 
For  P.       .05^; 

656 

5                763 

627 

.         9715/ 

fbr  P.       .01       : 

892 

5             101+3         : 

855 

1302 

Difference         . 
For  P.       .05  1/: 

683 

1             1026 

m 

For  P.       .01       j 

981 

1             IU03         j 

1260 

1  Mhoon  silty  clay  loam. 

2  Baldwin  silty  clay  loam. 

3  Date  of  harvest. 

♦Average  based  on  an  assumed  value  for  missing  yield  calculated  according  to  1  ates  formula 
for  determining  missing  plot  values.  (Paterson,  D.  D.  Statistical  Technique  in  Agri.  Research, 
pp.   LSI -188) 

5  Experimental  Error  based  on  Location  x  Variety  interaction  term. 

'•  Where  mean  is  based  on  4  yield  determinations. 

7  Where  mean  is  based  on  2  yield  determinations. 


provement  in  these  two  former  ex- 
tensively planted  varieties  that  they 
could  become  competitors  of  our  best 
varieties  at  the  present  time. 
Results  of  Tests  on  Heavy  Soils 
Tables  7  and  8  give  results  of  all 
plant  cane,  first  stubble,  and  second 


stubble  tests  on  heavy  soils,  and  table 
9  summarizes  these  results  for  all 
tests.  On  soils  of  this  type  N.  Cq.  310 
was  the  leading  variety,  being  22  per- 
cent above  C.  P.  44-101  in  yields  of 
sugar  per  acre  in  the  average  of  all 
tests,   and    C.    P.    52-68,   which   was 
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planted  in  plant  cane  and  first  stub- 
ble tests  only,  was  20  percent  above 
C.  P.  44-101.  in  yields  of  sugar  per 
acre. 

Both  N.  Co.  310  and  C.  P.  52-68 
surpassed  C.  P.  44-101  in  yields  of 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  and  sugar  per 
acre  in  every  individual  comparison 
in  plant  cane  and  stubble  on  heavy 
soils.  C.  P.  48-103  yielded  more  sugar 
per  ton  and  per  acre  in  the  two  com- 
parisons in  which  the  two  varieties 
occurred  in  plant  cane.  C.  P.  47-193 
compared  favorably  with  C.  P.  44-101 
in  all  tests  in  yield's  of  sugar  per  acre 
and  was  above  that  variety  in  every 
comparable  test  in  indicated  yields 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  C.  P.  52-57 
and  C.  P.  29-116  were  below  C.  P. 


44-101  in  cane  and  sugar  yields.  C.  P. 
44-154  produced  more  cane  and  sugar 
per  acre  than  C.  P.  44-101  in  the 
single  test  in  second  stubble  in  which 
the  two  varieties  can  be  compared 
but  it  was  low  in  indicated  yields  of 
sugar  per  ton. 

Discussion  of  Results 

To  meet  the  exacting  demands  of 
the  Louisiana  sugar  industry  a  sug- 
arcane variety  must  possess  certain 
minimum  requirements.  These  in- 
clude resistance  to  disease,  a  certain 
degree  of  cold  tolerance,  resistance 
to  inversion  of  sucrose  after  cutting, 
earliness  of  maturity,  sufficiently 
erect  growth  habit  to  permit  mechan- 
ical cutting,  and  high  yields  of  cane 
through  plant  cane  and  at  least  one 


TABLE   6. 

Results   of   tests   with   6   important  sugarcane   varieties   on   light   soils   during 

1957,  showing  averages  of  plant  cane,  first  stubble,  and  second  stubble. 


Yield  of 3 
cane 
per       : 
acre 

Indicated  yield  of  9^w  sugar 

Variety  and  Crop             S 

Per  ton  of       2 
cane 

Per  acre 

.  Sugar  per 
.       acre 
.     Percent 

K.    Co.    310   (Plant  car) 
h            »      (1st  stubble) 
«           A     (2nd  stubble)          : 
Average  -  3  crops 

tons 
31.67 
35-53 
29. 81 

32.34 

pounds 1/ 
191.6 
187.  S 

191.0              2 
190.0 

pounds 
6067 
6674 

5695 
6145 

:     122 
:     113 
:     119 
:     118 

C.   P.    52-68   (Plant  cane) 
n              «        (1st  stubble) 
Average  -  2  crops 

27.66 
32.45 
30.06 

203.0 
204.3 
203.7 

5616 
6628 
6122 

:     113 
:     U2    , 
:     113^/ 

C.   P.   48-103   (Pl^nt  cane) 
«            »          (1st  stubble) 
«            «          (2nd  stubble) 
Average  -  3  crops 

:     23.42 
,     28. 28 
i     24.90 
l     25.53 

223.9 
:           228.5 
1           230.5 

227-8 

5244 
6463 

t        5739 
5815 

:    ioaS/ 

:     110 
:     119 
:     111 

C.   P.   44-101   (Plant  cane) 
«            «          (1st  stubble) 
it            «          (2nd  stubble) 
Average  -  3  crops 

!       26.22 

:     32.12 
:     24.88 
:     27.7^ 

1          189. 5 
1          183-7 
:          193.0 
i           188.3 

:        4970 

1        5899 
\       4so;3 
:         5224 

:     100 
:     100 
:     100 
:     100 

C.   P.   36-IO5   (Plant  Cane) 
«           "          (1st  stubble) 
»           "          (2nd  stubble) 
Average  -  3  crops 

:     27.10 
1     33.10 
:     22.32 
:     27.51 

:          184.5 
:          175.5 
:          189-3 
:           182.2 

1        ^999 
l         5809 
:        4225 
:        5011 

:       98^ 
:       98 
:       SS 
:       96 

C.   P-   47-193   (Plant  cane) 
«            «          (1st   stubble) 
«            «          (2nd  stubble) 
Average  -  3  crops 

:     20.90 

:     27.75 
:     26.30 
:     24.98 

:          196.1 
:          199.3 
1          19^.5 
:          196.8 

i        4099 
:        5530 
:        RI15 

1        4915 

:       1& 
:       9* 
:     106 
:       9k 

1  Weighted  average. 

2  In  comparable  tests. 
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TABLE   7. 
Results   of  plant  cane  variety   tests   on   heavy   soil   in   Louisiana   during    1957. 


Variety 


:    Greenwood    : 
l      (Thibodaux)i/ 

:     u-2ds/ 


Oaklawn 
(Franklin)2/ 

11-14 


Statior  J 

(Houmf)l/         ; 

: 


Average 


Average       yield       of 


per 


(tone) 


V.  Co.  310 

Ic.p.  48-103 

52-68 
48-117 
36-105 
52-16 
67 
193 
44-101 

52-37 

52-57 
29-116 

Difference 
7or  P.  =  .05 
For  P.  s  .01 


O.P. 

[C.P. 
O.P. 

C.P. 
C.P. 

Ic.p. 

C.P. 
C.P. 

e.p. 

'C.P. 


?2-< 


35.17 
30.74 

33.95 
32.11 
32.44 
29.52 
3^.99 
27.12 
31.83 

31.51 
31.63 


25.9s 

37.70 

- 

30. 80 

23.79 

24.41+ 

33.50 
!             34.50 

20.71 

!              35.70 

24.12 

35.30 

16.93 

:          35.60 

23.05 

26.10 

20.  Hi 

33.50^ 

22.^5 

!            31. SO 

- 

32.30 

22.65 

29.10 

4.40  : 

6.03  ; 

960  sugar  per  ton 


71 

66 


of  cane   (pounds) 


27.37^/ 
30.41 

30.35 
29.62 
29.65 
29.17 
25.42 

2S.5S 

26.551/. 

28.665/ 

27.79 

4.26^/ 
5.83 


Average  indicated  yield  of 


N.  Co.  310 

C.P.  48-103 
52-68 
48-117 
36-IO5 
52-16 
52-67 

47-193 
44-101 

52-37 
52-57 
29-116 
Difference 


C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 
C.P. 


198.5 
215.1 

182.3 
187.2 
I83.8 
181.8 
178.1 
193.5 
176.7 

158.3 
138.2 


190.5 

M 

200.00 
181. 3 
176.5 
174.9 
186.4 

207.5 
181. 3 
I69.O 

192.3 


192.7 
203.5 

190.3 

186.6 
175.0 
171.5 
174.2 
201.5 
172.8 
156.3 
161.2 
148.6 


5/ 


194.2 

215.6 

189 

185 

17S 

175 

17* 

200 

161.7  5/ 

159-8  5/ 
156.5 


For  P.  s  .05     : 

:            16.9 

t 

n-? 

; 

17. 8  £' 

Por  P.  s  .01     : 

:            23.2 

: 

15-5 

. 

24.3 

Average  indicated  yield  of  9°° 

sugar  per 

acre 

(pounde) 

S.  Cb.  310          : 

698O 

:             4948 

. 

7265 

: 

6398  , 

59002/ 

iC.P.  48-103         ; 

6612 

: 

: 

6268 

IC.P.  52-68          : 

6190 

*             4758 

: 

6375 
6438 
6247 

5774 

C.P.  48-117         : 

6010 

:              4432 

. 

5627 

C.P.  36-105         : 

5962 

:             3655 
:              4218 

: 

5288 

C.P.  52-16          : 

5366 

: 

6054 

5213 

C.P.  52-67          : 

6232 
5247 

:              3156 
:              4784 

6202 

5197 

C.P.  47-193        : 

5259 

5097 

IC.P.  44-101         j 

5624 

:              3701 

5789 

5038. 

C.P.  52-37         '- 

mm 

:              379^ 

4970 

46l7|/ 

|C.P.  52-57          : 

5034 

: 

5207 

45815/ 

:CP.  29-116        : 

4370 

:              4356 

4324 

4350 

Difference 

iFor  P.  -  .05       : 

:                930 

512 

. 

9061/ 

jPor  P.  -  .01       : 

:              1277 

698 

i 

1238 

1  Sharkey  clay. 

:J  Shark 

ey  silty  clay 

loam. 

2  Alligator  clay ; 

brown  surface 

phase.                  *  Date 

of  harvest. 

5  Average  based 

on  an  assurnec 

value  for  missing  yield  calculated 

accord  ii 

g  to   Yates 

formula. 

6  Experimental  < 

>rror  based  on 

Location  x  Variety  Interaction  term 

. 
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of  two  stubble  crops.  Workers  in  a 
number  of  related  fields  of  agricul- 
tural research  under  both  State  and 
Federal  supervision  are  combined  as 
a  team  to  produce  sugarcane  varieties 
that  meet  these  requirements.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  is  a  part  of  this  team  and  in 
addition  to  financial  contributions  it 
actively  participates  in  the  testing 
program.  With  the  demands  of  the 
industry  in  mind,  evaluation  of  va- 
rieties for  use  in  Louisiana  is  made 
in  the  light  of  the  1957  results  and 
the  accumulated  data  obtained  in 
agronomic  tests  over  a  number  of 
years. 

For  general  planting  over  most  of 
the  Sugar  Belt  C.  P.  44-101  is  still 
maintaining  good  yields  and  should 
continue  to  be  a  major  variety  for 
the  industry  until  a  better  one  is 
found.  It  can  be  expected  to  produce 
mill  cane  of  acceptable  sucrose  quali- 
ty in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  will 
stand  erect  under  most  conditions, 
and  will  give  at  least  two  good  stubble 
crops.  Since  it  begins  to  grow  early 
in  the  spring  it  competes  well  with 
weeds  to  make  their  control  in  the 
variety  at  that  time  less  difficult  than 
in  varieties  such  as  C.  P.  48-103, 
C.  P.  36-13,  and  N.  Co.  310.  It  should 
be  pointed  out,  however,  that  it  has 
never  performed  well  in  the  Bunkie 
area  (7) ,  and  that  it  was  below  other 
commercial  varieties  at  Dewey  Land- 
ry and  Levert-St.  John  in  plant  cane 
tests  during  1957. 

N.  Co.  310  has  consistently  out- 
yielded  C.  P.  44-101  on  both  light  and 
heavy  soils  and  will  no  doubt  replace 
it  on  a  substantial  acreage  in  the 
state.  Indications  are  that  the  acreage 
devoted  to  the  variety  for  the  1958 
crop  in  Louisiana  is  substantially 
above  the  approximately  5.5  percent 
reported  for  1957  (4).  Its  high  yields 
of  cane  and  sugar,  good  stubbling 
qualities,  lack  of  brittleness,  better- 
than-average  cold  ^  tolerance,  and 
good  shading  qualities  will  offset 
some  inferior  qualities.  These  are 
relatively  late  maturity  (3),  suscep- 
tibility to  mosaic  disease,  and  sus- 
ceptibility  to   lodging   when   it   pro- 


duces heavy  tonnage.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  supply  of  mo- 
saic-free seed  and  to  use  the  mechani- 
cal pick-up  attachments  to  harvest 
lodged  cane  Its  suceptibility  to  red 
rot  disease  may  become  an  important 
factor  in  time. 

C.  P.  48-103  is  the  best  variety  for 
early  milling  (3).  In  all  tests  to  date 
it  has  produced  cane  of  high  sucrose 
content  early  in  the  season.  There  are 
indications  that  harvesting  of  cane 
could  begin  one  week  to  10  days  earli- 
er than  at  present  if  a  sufficient 
acreage  of  C.  P.  48-103  were  available 
to  supply  the  factories.  In  addition 
to  being  early-maturing  it  is  as  low 
as  C.  P.  29-116  in  fiber  content  and 
equal  to  that  variety  in  milling  quali- 
ties including  juice  extraction  and 
drop  in  purity  from  crusher  juice  to 
mixed  juice  (data  not  shown).  In 
all  tests  to  date  it  has  yielded  only 
88  percent  of  C.  P.  44-101  in  tons  of 
cane  per  acre  but  during  1957  it 
equaled  that  variety  in  that  respect. 
Another  advantage  of  the  variety  is 
its  good  stubbling  qualities,  assuring 
a  good  stand  under  most  conditions. 
Its  late  start  in  the  spring  with  re 
sultant  poor  shading  until  late  in  the 
season  places  the  variety  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  fight  against  weeds.  C. 
P.  48-103  grows  erect  and  can  be 
harvested  mechanically  without  diffi 
culty  under  most  conditions  but  it 
does  lodge  when  yields  are  heavy,  and, 
when  lodged,  is  difficult  to  harvest 
by  machine.  Results  of  extensive  test- 
ing show  that  it  will  not  be  adapted 
to  soils  similar  to  those  of  the  Levert- 
St.  John  area  in  St.  Martin  Parish 
where  it  has  consistently  given  very 
low  yields  but  that  it  will  yield  ex- 
ceptionally well  on  soils  similar  to 
those  at  Albania  Plantation  in  St. 
Mary  Parish.  At  the  latter  place  it 
has  consistently  surpassed  C.  P.  44- 
101  in  yields  of  sugar  per  acre  and 
should  prove  a  valuable  variety  for 
that  area. 

C.  P.  36-105  produced  less  sugar 
per  acre  than  C.  P.  44-101  in  the 
average  of  all  tests.  Treating  of  seed 
for  the  control  of  ratoon  stunting 
disease    improved    the    variety     (6) 
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>ut  it  was  still  below  C.  P.  44-101  in 
Held  of  cane  and  sugar  per  acre,  and 
in  sugar  per  ton  of  cane.  Its  brittle- 
pess,  which  makes  harvesting  lodged 


cane   with    harvester   pick-up   attch- 
ments  difficult  and  wastful,  is  a  ser- 
ious disadvantage  of  the  variety. 
C.    P.    47-193    is    relatively    early- 


TABLE   8. 
Results  of  stubble  variety  tests  on  heavy  soil  in  Louisiana  during   1957. 


i 

First 

Stubble                         : 

Second  Stubble 

Greenwood 

:       Station 

Station 

(Thibodaux)i/ 

1        (Houma)£/ 

:          Average            : 

(Houma)i/ 

ferietv 

. 

11-1  1/ 

1            10-28 

11-1 

Average       yield       of       cane 

per       acre     (tons) 

p]  p.  52-68 

, 

28.48 

:             32.20 

S            30-34              : 

— 

|r.  Co.  31° 

: 

27.52 

;             31. 80 

29.66             : 

26.70 

Eg   P.    36-IO5 

; 

24.89 

28.90 

:           26.90             : 

17.70 

ij.  P.   44-154 

! 

- 

; 

: 

26.00 

Ej  p.  47-193 

j 

21.27 

23.00 

;          22.14          :: 

17. 80 

p.  p.  44-101 

1 

24.51 

:            27.50 

1           26.00            : 

22.00 

b.  p.  1+8-117 

; 

25.42 

i            25.30 

:           25.36            : 

24.70 

|j.  p.  50-40 

; 

19.05 

:            27.20 

23.12             : 

•• 

I  p.  47-49 

j 

- 

- 

;               -                 : 

21.80 

jj.  p.  29-116 

: 

21.66 

;             26.50 

24.08              : 

18. 30 

a  p   50-11 

i 

- 

: 

: 

6.70 

difference 

jfor  P.  s  .05 

: 

3.13 
S.26 

2.28 

4.02              : 

4.49 

fox  P.  =  .01 

: 

3.10 

1              5.95              I 

Average  indicated  yield  of  9* 

)°   sugar  per  ton 

of 

cane     (pounds) 

3.  P.    52-68 

167.8 

195.9 

182.7              : 

- 

i   Co-    310 

165.2 

186.8 

176.8             : 

186. 9 

B.  P.   J6-105 
3.  P.   4U-15U 

161.5 

185-9 

:          174.6            : 

181. 7 

- 

- 

: 

174.9 

b.  p.  U7-193 

192.7 

208.2 

200.7             : 

194.9 

|3.  P.   Ufc-101 

159.6 

180.0 

170.4             j 

189. 5 

3.  P.   48-117 

148.6 

197.7 

173-1             : 

181.1 

3.   P.    50-40 

181.4 

195.6 

I89.S             : 

- 

3.   P.   47-49 

- 

- 

: 

188.6 

3.  P.   29-116 

157.0 

154.4 

155.6            : 

152.8 

3.  P.   50-11 

- 

- 

: 

191.6 

Difference 

For  P.  3  .05 

14.5 

15.0 

24.4             : 

14.9 

For  P.   s  .01 

19.8 

20.4 

36.O             : 

20.2 

Average  indicated  , 

yield  of  96°  sugar 

per  acre     (pounds] 

C.  P.  52-68 

^779 

:             63O8 

55^ 

♦ 

N.  Co.   310 

4547 

:             59^0 

:             5244 

:          U990 

c.  p.  36-105 
c.  p.  44-154 

4020 

:            5373 

:             4696 

:          3216 
:          U547 

c.  p   47-193 

4098 

1            ^789 

| ;         4444 

:          1469 
:          4169 

C.  P.   44-101 

3912 

:            4950 

: "          4431 

C.  P.   48-117 

3777 

:             5002 

:            4390 

:           4473 

C.  P.    50-40 

3*+55 

:            5320 

:             4388 

: 

c.  p   47-49 

. 

: 

: 

:          4111 

c.  p.  29-116 

3400 

:            4092 

:           37^6 

:           2796 

c.  p.  50-11 

— 

: 

•             «■*-» 

:          1284 

DDifference 

For  P.  s   .05 

573 

:               429 

:              678 

:            753. 

For  P.  =   .01 

781 

:              582 

:             1003 

:           1020 

1  Sharkey  clay. 

-  Sharkey  silty  clay  loam. 

3  Date  of  harvest. 

4  Experimental  Error  based  on  Location  x  Variety  interaction  term. 
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TABLE  9. 

Results  of  tests  with  5  important  sugarcane  varieties   on  heavy   soils 

during   1957,  showing  averages  of  plant   cane,   first  stubble 

and  second  stubble 


.Yield  of. 
cane 
per 
acre 

Indicated  yield  of  96°  sugar  : 

Variety  and  Crop 

:            :  Percent 

Per  ton  of   :            Jof  sugar 

cane      :   Per  acre  :per  acre 

tons 

pounds          pounds 

N.   Co.   310  (Plant  cane) 
«  »     (1st  stubble) 

a  w      (2nd  stubble) 

Average  -  3  crops 

C.  P.   52-68  (Plant  cane) 
"  n       (1st  stubble) 

Average  -  2  crops 


32.95 
29.66 
26.70 
29.77 

30.  Ul 
30.3^ 
30.3S 


C.  p.  l+U-101  (Plant  cane)  :  28.58 

»     *    (1st  stubble):  26.00 

"     »    (2nd  stubble):  22.00 

Average  -  3  crops      :  25-53 


C.  P.  36-IO5  (Plant  cane) 
»     »    (1st  stubble) 
«     »    (2nd  stubble) 
Average  -  3  crops 

C.  P.  U7-I93  (Plant  cane)  : 

«     »    (1st  stubble): 

«     »    (2nd  stubble) : 

Average  -  3  crops      : 
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maturing  and  is  higher  in  sucrose 
than  C.  P.  44-101  in  the  average  of 
all  tests  but  yields  of  cane  per  acre 
are  low  compared  to  yields  of  C.  P. 
44-101.  It  is  adapted  to  both  light 
and  heavy  soils  but  its  small  diameter, 
low  yields  of  cane  per  acre,  and  its 
high  inversion  rating  will  limit  its 
usefulness. 

C.  P.  36-13,  C.  P.  43-47  and  C.  P. 
44-155  are  relatively  high  in  sucrose 
content  but  usually  produce  low 
yields  of  cane  per  acre  on  most  soil 
types.  They  are  not  generally  adapted 
to  all  soil  types  but  each  one  has 
found  a  place  on  certain  soils.  For 
example,  C.  P.  36-13  and  C.  P.  43-47 
have  performed  relatively  well  at 
Oaklawn,  and  C.  P.  44-155  and  C.  P. 
36-13  have  given  good  results  at 
Raceland  Plantation.  On  the  other 
hand,  C.  P.  36-13  was  definitely  in- 
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ferior  to  Levert-St.  John  during  th< 
past  several  years.  These  varieitie 
should  be  grown  on  the  better  drainec 
light  soils  only. 

C.  P.  52-16  compares  favorably 
with  C.  P.  44-101  in  cane  and  sugai 
yields  but  its  susceptibility  to  rapk 
inversion  of  sucrose  after  cutting 
is  a  serious  disadvantage,  and  con 
sequently  further  testing  of  that  va 
riety  will  be  discontinued.  C.  P.  52 
37  will  be  discontinued  because  of  m 
poor  stubbling  qualities.  C.  P.  48 
117  and  C.  P.  52-57  are  both  too  1(1 
in  sucrose  to  be  generally  acceptec 
by  growers,  and  will  not  be  includec 
in  future  tests.  C.  P.  51-24  compares 
favorably  with  C.  P.  44-101  and  po- 
sesses  good  milling  qualities  but  its 
susceptibility  to  lodging  and  its  brit 
tleness,  making  lifting  of  stalks  diffi- 
cult, would  have  to  be  seriously  con- 
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;sidered  before  releasing  it.  C.  P.  51- 
i  [21,  although  relatively  high  in  sucrose 

[content,  is  very  high  in  fiber  and 
t  |should  not  be  considered  for  further 

Hasting. 

C  P.  52-68 

Rapid  increase  of  C.   P.   52-68  at 
Ithe  secondary  increase  stations  fol- 
jlowing  the  recommendations  of  the 
sub-committee  on  varieties  has  built 
[up  the  seed  supply  to  the  extent  that 
ithe  variety   could   be   distributed   to 
the  industry  in  1958  for  commercial 
[utilization.  Results  of  all  tests  con- 
ducted to  date  show  that  the  variety 
i  lean  be  expected  to  compare  favorably 
(with  C.  P.  44-101  in  yields  of  cane 
land  sugar.  In  the  average  of  all  tests 
[[at  the  Houma  station  it  yielded  104 
jpercent  of  cane  per  acre,  105  percent 
of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane,  and   109 
i:  percent  of  sugar  per  acre  compared 
to  C.  P.  44-101 ;  and  in  the  average 
of   all    outfield    tests    on    light    soils 
jit  yielded  101,  107,  and  108  percent 
of   C.    P.    44-101    in   cane   per   acre, 
i i sugar  per  ton,  and  sugar  per  acre, 
fj respectively.  It  is  better  than  C.  P. 
j[36-105  but  not  as  good  as  C.  P.  44-101 
I  in  milling  qualities  if  extraction  of 
| juice,  reductions  in  purity  from  pri- 
mary to  residual  juice,  and  fiber  con- 
Itent  are  taken  into  consideration.  Its 
j  errect  growth  habit  is  an  advantage 
in  harvesting  by  machine.  Suscepti- 
bility to  mosaic  disease  will  have  to 
be   taken    into    consideration.    C.    P. 
(52-68  will  not  tolerate  as  much  cold 
as    C.    P.    44-101    and    when    frozen 
i  will  not  keep   in  a  sound  condition 
i  as  well  as  that  variety.2  It  is  believed, 
|  however,  that  there  is  a  place  for  the 
i  variety  on  both  light  and  heavy  soils 
j  because  of  its  slightly  better  sugar- 
per-ton  yields. 
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Continued   from   page    269) 

listening  to  Mr.  LeBlanc  and  Mr. 
Graugnard  discuss  this  subject,  and 
to  other  comments  from  the  floor,  we 
became  convinced  that  it  would  take 
more  than  a  simple  patent  medicine 
to  solve  the  4.75  acidity  problem  and 
we  thereby  turned  the  whole  matter 
over  to  the  Government  doctors  for 
further  consultation.  The  prediction 
is  ventured  that  our  Washington 
friends  will  have  a  remedy  ready  for 
inclusion  in  the  1958-59  Fair  Price 
Determination  but,  personally,  we 
think  that  the  only  sure  cure  for  the 
high  acidity  ailment  is  a  favorable 
grinding  season.  So  let's  all  hope 
for  the  best. 

Note :  Our  friend  Ward  Stevenson, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  Government 
representatives  at  the  Wage-Price 
hearings  for  a  good  many  years,  was 
unable  to  attend  the  July  24th  meet- 
ing because  of  illness.  Mr.  Stevenson 
is  a  very  capable  and  conscientious 
public  official  and  we  feel  quite  sure 
that  everyone  attending  the  Hearing 
endorsed  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Paul  Bor- 
ron,  Jr.,  for  the  record,  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  recover  quickly  and  that 
he  continue  to  visit  Louisiana. 

Horace  Wilkinson  Appointed 

Mr.  C.  E.  Slack,  State  Administra- 
tive Officer  of  the  Louisiana  State 
ASC  Office  of  the  USDA,  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hor- 
ace Wilkinson  III  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Committee.  The  official  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  ap- 
( Continued  on  next  page) 
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pointment  states  "Mr.  Horace  Wilk- 
inson, III,  of  Port  Allen,  Louisiana, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
as  a  regular  member  of  the  State 
Committee.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Committee  dur- 
ing 1951.  He  resigned  to  campaign 
successfully  for  the  Louisiana  Senate. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  is  Vice  President  and 
Manager  of  Popular  Grove  Planting 
and  Refining  Company,  a  large  plan- 
tation devoted  to  sugarcane  and  cat- 
tle. Popular  Grove  Sugar  Refinery 
manufactures  raw  sugar.  The  use 
of  sheep  for  control  of  Johnson  Grass 
on  sugarcane  land  was  initiated  at 
Popular  Grove  and  approximately 
700  sheep  are  used  for  this  purpose 
on  the  plantation.  Mr.  Wilkinson  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League." 

At  the  same  time  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  announced,  Mr. 
Slack  also  reported  that  the  three 
year  term  on  the  Committee  of  Mr. 
Clifford  G.  LeBlanc,  another  well 
known  sugar  cane  farmer,  had  ex- 
pired and  that  he  would  be  suceeded 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  by 
Mr.  George  R.  Kimbrough,  of  Tal- 
lulah,  Louisiana.  Mr.  Kimbrough 
owns  and  operates  a  farm  in  Madison 
Parish  on  which  he  produces  cotton, 
pecans,  soybeans  and  beef  cattle. 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLET! 


PRODUCTION  OF   SUGAR   IN   LOUISIANA   1900-1957 

pop 

/ear 

Production 

Crop 
year 

Production 

Crop 
year 

Production 

1900 

1,000 
short  tons   1/ 

309 

1919 

1,000 
short  tons  1/ 

1938 

1,000 
short  tons  1/ 

124 

491 

1901 

360 

1920 

173 

1939 

436 

11902 

369 

1921 

331 

1940 

234 

^903 

256 

1922 

301 

1941 

322 

1904 

398 

1923 

I65 

1942 

397 

1905 

377 

1924 

90 

1943 

432 

1906 

258 

1925 

142 

1944 

369 

1907 

381 

1926 

48 

1945 

370 

1908 

398 

1927 

72 

1946 

331 

1909 

327 

1928 

135 

1947 

297 

1910 

350 

1929 

204 

1948 

397 

1911 

360 

1930 

188 

1949 

416 

1912 

157 

1931 

160 

1950 

456 

1913 

299 

1932 

228 

1951 

297 

I9I4 

248 

1933 

209 

1952 

451 

1915 
1916 

1917 

140 
310 
249 

1934 
1935 
1936 

234 
339 
386 

1953 
195^ 

1955 
1956 

481 

478 

V>5 
432 

1918 

286 

1937 

401 

1957 

397 

1  Production  reported  on  96°  basis  prior  to  1934,  raw  value  basis  thereafter. 
1900-08,  Division  of  Historical  and  Statistical  Research,  U.S.D.A.  Yearbook,  1923. 
1909-33,    "Sugarcane    for    Sugar    and    Sirup",    Agricultural    Marketing    Service, 
U.S.D.A.,  February  1941. 
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THE  SUGAR  BULLETIN 


NUMBER  OF  PRODUCER-PAYEES,   NUMBER  OF   FARMS   GROWING 

SUGARCANE,  AND  AVERAGE  SUGARCANE  ACREAGE  GROWING 

PER   FARM    IN   LOUISIANA,    1937-1957 


Crop 
year 

Number   of 
producer- 
payees 

Number 
of  farms 

Average    sugarcane 

acreage   growing 

per  farm 

1937 

16,572 

10,260 

30.1 

1938 

15,901 

10,468 

28.3 

1939 

17,701 

10,918 

24.5 

1940 

15,635 

9,332 

28.4 

1941 

14,509 

8,599 

30.7 

1942 

14,329 

8,671 

34.4 

1943 

13,439 

8,052 

36.1 

1944 

12,662 

7,556 

36.5 

1945 

10,344 

6,304 

44.0 

1946 

10,151 

6,141 

47.8 

1947 

9,605 

5,689 

52.8 

1948 

10,208 

5,957 

50.2 

1949 

9,711 

5,559 

54.1 

1950 

9,047 

5,023 

60.2 

1951 

8,755 

4,833 

58.0 

1952 

8,237 

4,463 

66.0 

1953 

7,540 

4,010 

75.8 

195^ 

7,384 

3,883 

70.3 

1955 

7,424 

3,86l 

66.4 

1956 

7, 176 

3,703 

62.6 

1957 

6,639 

3,3^3 

7^.3 
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QUOTATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  EXCHANGE, 

INC.  ON  RAW  SUGAR  AND  BLACKSTRAP  MOLASSES 

1957-58  PRICING  PERIOD 


Date 

N.Y.          Freight     11. 0.      B'  strap. 

Date         N.Y.          Freight 

,     N.O.      B« strap. 

Oct. 11 

6.15 

.03 

6.12*   nominal 

Nov. 22       6.10              .04 

6.06     11.14* 

12 

ITo  liarket 

23       No  Market 

13 

Sunday 

24       Sunday 

14 

6.15 

.03 

6.12     14.00* 

25       6.10             .04 

6.06     11.25 

15 

6.15 

.03 

6.12     14.00 

26       6.20              .04 

6.16     11.50* 

16 

6.20 

.03 

6.17     14.00 

27       6.20              .04 

6.16     11.58* 

17 

6.20 

.03 

6.17     14.00 

28       No  Market 

Weekly  Avg.   Saws  6 

.14 

Blackstrap  14.00 

Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.11 

B3.ackstrap  11. 3* 

Oct. 18 

6.30 

.03 

6.27     14.25* 

Nov. 29       6.20              .04 

6.16     11.865* 

19 

No  Market 

30       No  Market 

20 

Sunday 

Dec.   1       Sunday 

21 

6.30 

.03 

6.27     14.00 

2       6.20              .04 

6.16     12.006* 

22 

6.35 

.03 

6.32     13.00* 

3       6.20              .04 

6.16     12.187* 

23 

6.35 

.03 

6.32     13.00 

4       6.20              .03 

6.17     12.40* 

24 

6.35 

.04 

6.31     13.00* 

5       6.25             .03 

6.22*  12.607* 

Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6, 

30 

Blackstrap  13.45 

'  Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6.17 

Blackstrap  12.21 

Oct. 25 

6.35 

.04 

6.31     13.00* 

Dec.    6     6.25              .03 

6.22     12.958* 

26 

No  Market 

7     No  Market 

27 

Sunday 

8     Sunday 

28 

6.30 

.04 

6.26     13.00 

9     6.25              .03 

6.22     13.00 

29 

6.25 

.04 

6.21     13.00* 

10     5.20              .03 

6.17     13.00 

30 

6.20 

.04 

6.16     12.75 

11     6.15              .03 

6.12     13.00 

31 

6.20 

.04 

6.16     12.50* 

12     6.10              .03 

6.07     13.00 

Weekly  Avg.  Haws  6, 

22 

Blackstrap  12.85 

Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6.16     . 

Blackstrap  12.99 

Nov.   1 

6.17 

.04 

6.13     12.25 

Dec. 13     6.10             .03 

6.07     13.00 

2 

No  Market 

14    No  Market 

3 

Sunday 

15     Sunday 

4 

6.17 

.04 

6.13     12.25 

16     6.10             .03 

6.07     13.00 

5 

No  Market 

17     6.10             .02 

6.08     13.00 

6 

6.15 

.04 

6.11     12.25 

18     6.10             .02 

6.08     13.00 

7 

6.10 

.04 

6.06     11.50* 

19     6.10             .02 

6.08     13.00 

Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6. 

11 

Blackstrap  12.06 

Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.08     Blackstrap  13.00 

Nov.   8 

6.10 

.04 

6.06     11.25* 

Dec. 20     6.10             .02 

6.08     13.00 

9 

No  Market 

21     No  Market 

10 

Sunday 

22     Sunday 

11 

No  Market 

23     6.10              .02 

6.08     13.02* 

12 

6.10 

.04 

6.06     11.00* 

24     6.10              .02 

6.08     13.00* 

13 

6.10 

.04 

6.06     11.00* 

25     No  Market 

14 

6.10 

.04 

6.06     10.96* 

26     6.10             .03 

6.08     13.04* 

Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6. 

06 

Blackstrap  11.05 

Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.08     Blackstrap  13.01 

Nov. 15 

6.10 

.04 

6.06     11.00* 

Dec. 27     6.15             .02 

6.13*  13.00 

16 

No  Market 

28     No  Market 

17 

Sunday 

29     Sunday 

18 

6.10 

.04 

6.06     10.50* 

30     6.15              .02 

6.13     13.00 

19 

6.10 

.04 

6.06     10.50* 

31     6.12              .02 

6.07*  13.00 

20 

6.05 

.04 

6.01     11.00* 

Jan.   1     No  Market 

21 

6.10 

.04 

6.06     11.00* 

2     6.12              .03 

6.09     13.00* 

Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6, 

05 

Blackstrap  10.80 

Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6.105  J 

ELack  strap  13.00  | 
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Date 

N.Y.          Freight 

N.O.     B1 strap. 

Date 

N.Y.          Freight 

N.O.      B« strap. 

Jan.    3 

6.12 

.03 

6.09     13.00* 

Jan.  31 

6.15 

.03 

6.12     13.00* 

4 

No  Market 

Feb.    1 

No  Market 

5 

Sunday 

2 

Sunday 

6 

6.12 

.03 

6.09     13. OC 

3 

6.15 

.03 

6.12*  13.00 

7 

6.15 

.03 

6.12     13 

.00 

4 

6.15 

.03 

6.12     13.00 

8 

6.10 

.03 

6.07     13 

.00 

5 

6.15 

.03 

6.12     13.00 

9 

6.10 

.03 

6.07     13.00* 

6 

6.15 

.03 

6.12     13.00* 

Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6.09 

Blackstrap  13.00 

Weekly 

Avg.   Raws  6.12 

Blackstrap  13.00 

Jan. 10 

6.10 

.03 

6.07     13.00 

Feb.   7 

6.15 

.03 

6.12     13.00 

11 

No  Market 

8 

No  Market 

12 

Sunday 

9 

Sunday 

13 

6.10 

.03 

6.07     13 

.00 

10 

6.18 

.03 

6.15     13.00 

14 

6.15 

.03 

6.12*  13 

.00 

11 

6.18 

.03 

6.15     13.00 

15 

6.15 

.03 

6.12     13.00* 

12 

No  Market 

16 

6.15 

.03 

6.12     13 

.00 

13 

6.20 

.03 

6.17     13.00 

Weekly  Avg.   Haws  i 

3.10 

Blackstrap  13.00 

Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.15 

Blackstrap  13.00 

| 

Jan. 17 

6.15 

.03 

6.12     13 

.00 

Feb. 14 

6.20 

.03 

6.17     13.00* 

18 

No  Market 

15 

No  Market 

19 

Sunday 

16 

Sunday 

20 

6.15 

.03 

6.12*  13.00 

17 

6.20 

.03 

6.17     13.00 

21 

6.20 

.02 

6.17*  13 

.00 

18 

6.20 

.03 

6.17     13.00 

22 

6.20 

.02 

6.18     13.00 

19 

6.19 

.03 

6.19*  13.00 

23 

6.20 

.02 

6.18     13.00* 

20 

6.19 

.03 

6.16     13.00 

Weekly  Avg.   Raws 

5.15 

Black strap  13.00 

Weekly  Avg.   Raws  6.17 

Blackstrap  13.00 

Jan. 24 

6.20 

.02 

6.17**13.00* 

Feb. 21 

6.15 

.03 

6.12*  13.00 

25 

No  Market 

22 

No  Market 

26 

Sunday 

23 

Sunday 

27 

6.20 

.02 

6.17**12.91* 

24 

6.15 

.03 

6.12     13.00 

28 

6.15 

.02 

6.12*  13.00* 

25 

6.10 

.03 

6.07     13.00* 

29 

6.15 

.03 

6.12     13.00* 

26 

6.05 

.03 

6.03*  13.00 

30 

6.15 

.03 

6.12     13 

.00 

27 

6.02 

.03 

5.99     13.00 

Weekly  Avg.   Raws 

3.14 

Blackstrap  12.98 

Weekly  Avg.  Raws  6.07 

Blackstrap  13.00 

•Local 

Sales 

••Local  Offeri 

\ 

SEASON    ATOU.SE     PBIGKS 

Season 

Pricing  Period      Bane 

Blackstrap 

Standard  Cane      Molasses  Bonus 

Average 

$  per 

cents  per 

dollars  per           4  per  actual 

Freight 

CWT 

gallon 

ton 

ton 

Dif.   4 

1947-48 

Oct.   3 

-  Jan. 29     6.206 

26.762 

5.392           60.98 

Hot  used 

1948-49 

Oct.  e 

-  Uch.31     5.6184 

9.6998 

5.787              5.624 

5.0 

1949-50 

Oct.   7 

-  Jan.  26     5.8181 

5.6417 

Zone  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

6.012          Hone 

6.976 

6.08 

2.25 

1950- 51 

Oct.  6 

-  Jan. 25    6.1941 

29.2297 

Zone  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

6.497           76.497 

6.460 
6.566 

2.68 

1951-52 

Oct.19 

-  Jan.  31     6.8223 

28.6800 

Zone  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

6.103          78.246 

6.066 

6.172 

4.50 

1952-53 

Oct.10 

-  Jan.29     6.2088 

8.8016 

Zone  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

6.512             9.8066 

S.475 

6.581 

4.44 

1953-54 

Oct.  9 

-  Feb.  25    6.0932 

10.0087 

Zone  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

6.390           14.231 

6.353 

6.459 

3.42 

1964-55 

Oct.  8 

-  Feb.  24     6.9592 

9.7477 

Zone  (1) 
(2) 
(3) 

6.243           13.304 

6;  211 

6.317 

4.56 

1965-56 

Oct.  7 

-  Apr.  26     5.8934 

10.7797" 

Zone  (A) 
(B) 
(C) 

6.224           17.207 

6.144 

6.091 

4.43 

1966-57 

Oct.   5 

-  Apr. 25    6.1783 

25.7443»* 

Zone  (A) 
(B) 

(c) 

6.526           72.067 

6.446 

6.393 

8.16 

1967-58 

Oot.ll 

-  Feb.  27     6.1287 

12.6886 

Zone  (A) 

6.473          23.4097 

3.11 

•Blackstrap  Pricing  Period  Oct. 
••m  *ck-iitran  Pricing  Period  Oct. 

7  -  Feb.   23.               W 
6  -  Feb.   28.                W' 

6.394 
6.341 
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PRODUCTION  BY  LOUISIANt 


Gross 
Tons  of 
Cane  Ground 

Name  of  Factory  For  Sugar 

Albania 73,505 

Alma 102,973 

J.  Aron  &  Co.  (Supreme) 180,441 

Billeaud 86,830 

Breaux  Bridge 73,194 

Burton-Sutton  (Cedar  Grove) 99,085 

Caire  &  Graugnard  (Col.) 

Caldwell 131,433 

Catherine  (L) 96,154 

Columbia 63,009 

Cora-Texas 

Cypremort 83,380 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc  (Westfield) 136,437 

Duhe-Bourgeois 106,231 

Erath 68,709 

Evan  Hall 241,312 

Evangeline 62,503 

Frisco  (San  Francisco) 24,349 

Glenwood 165,822 

Gulf  States  (Raceland) 208,329 

Helvetia 103,421 

Iberia 146,508 

Lafourche  (Leighton) 196,471 

H.  L.  Laws  (Cinclare) 

Levert-St.  John 110,654 

Loisel 42,789 

La.  State  Penitentiary 53,398 

Lula 123,627 

Meeker 72,946 

Milliken  &  Farwell  (Little  Tex.) 59,430 

Milliken  &  Farwell  (Smithfield) 107,512 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son  (Enterprise) 105,438 

Nat'l.  Sugar  Refg.  Co 110,372 

Poplar  Grove 88,847 

St.  James 140,258 

St.  Mary 140,981 

The  Southcoast  Corp.  (Georgia) 134,875 

The  Southcoast  Corp.  (Oaklawn) 168,951 

The  Southcoast  Corp.  (Terrebonne).  167,683 

Southdown  (Armant) 144,949 

Southdown  (Greenwood) 161,021 

Southdown 187,887 

Sterling 193,961 

Supples  (Catherine) 71,487 

Valentine 126,261 

Vida 44,804 

A.  Wilbert's  Sons 116,773 

Youngs  Industries 55,508 

La.  State  University 1,020 


Net 

Tons  of 

Cane  Ground 

For  Sugar 


Pounds 


Granulated 
Refined 


Plan. 
Granulate 


67,600 

94,337 
166,391 

'80,225 

66,975 

91,151 

Not  released 
121,622 

88,651 

58,343 

Not  released 

77,668 
125,070 

99,323 

61,421 
226,432 

55,724 

21,558 
154,195 
191,589 

94,833 
137,685 
175,409 

Not  released 
101,805 

38,927 

49,286 
111,960 

64,842 

52,965 

99,385 

95,761 
100,258 

83,397 
131,829 
131,412 
125,456 
155,927 
155,907 
133,607 
148,871 
172,443 
181,592 

67,974 
114,967 

41,196 
107,240 

51,634 
976 


26,250,800 


1,522,40 


20,891,312 


25,884,883 


_ 
3,848,50 
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liNE  MILLS,  1957  CROP 


&r  Actually  Produced 


Blackstrap  Molasses 


Raw 
Sugar 


Total  Sugar 

Prod.  Raw 

Value 


Gallons 
Produced 


Gallons 
Produced 
80°  Brix 


Gallons 

Hi-Test 

Mols. 

Produced 


10,854,740 
14,756,658 

12,094,082 

9,927,120 

12,890,830 


11,190,966 
14,924,515 
28,088,356 
12,623,198 
10,086,947 
12,983,322 


450,641 
586,008 
1,314,105 
534,746 
428,697 
614,628 


450,354 
586,008 
,327,779 
617,757 
495,322 
635,968 


19,394,720 

13,680,890 

9,905,526 


19,578,000 
13,860,452 
10,040,736 


,623,048 
753,008 
338,223 


761,840 
886,691 
394,160 


93,607 


— 

12,966,820 

13,049,368 

493,000 

536,340 

— 

— 

21,118,031 

21,523,778 

763,741 

834,753 

— 

— 

15,602,172 

15,973,504 

604,008 

713,415 

— 

— 

9,733,154 

9,854,744 

330,121 

434,730 

■ — 

— 

33,881,900 

34,320,670 

1,436,053 

1,619,452 

— 

— 

8,909,407 

9,018,547 

343,350 

410,102 

— 

— 

— 

1,616,979 

— 

— 

54,537 

— 

25,699,030 

25,964,372 

1,000,198 

1,008,593 

— 

(9,163,347 

106,317 

31,196,135 

1,474,630 

1,485,887 

— 

— 

13,545,774 

13,751,198 

558,580 

671,447 

— 

:   

21,662,160 

21,916,149 

668,318 

814,570 

— 

— 

28,115,600 

28,494,458 

1,125,560 

1,308,698 

-T= 



14,725,197 

15,065,349 

686,181 

733,648 



— 

5,656,470 

5,817,821 

249,428 

280,437 



— 

6,467,980 

6,582,780 

380,068 

455,555 



— 

20,629,058 

20,918,134 

598,617 

651,246 



8,473,880 

— 

8,841,646 

554,212 

555,398 



— 

7,857,896 

8,032,538 

221,500 

236,176 



— 

14,343,327 

14,915,626 

766,683 

834,087 



— 

15,285,360 

15,552,854 

623,486 

666,053 



— 

15,664,726 

15,664,726 

706,449 

712,525 



— 

12,964,064 

12,996,474 

516,378 

637,385 



— 

21,827,979 

22,288,336 

667,200 

826,874 



— 

21,554,791 

22,456,319 

657,000 

791,711 



— 

— 

22,353,704 

860,990 

860,990 



2,253,300. 

2,139,365 

25,818,280 

1,003,493 

1,143,609 



— 

25,884,860 

26,122,224 

889,985 

1,033,150 



— 

21,635,050 

22,193,883 

713,725 

852,483 

31,726 

— 

24,097,320 

24,658,185 

913,232 

1,011,845 

— 

— 

1,847,810 

29,531,700 

943,937 

1,128,856 

— 

— 

32,352,820 

32,888,731 

1,064,492 

1,159,660 

— 

— 

3,069,600 

7,185,265 

— 

— 

74,600 

— 

— 

18,874,550 

744,407 

847,788 

— 

— 

6,677,720 

6,831,625 

233,000 

250,140 

— 

— 

16,322,820 

16,618,426 

754,413 

784,612 

— 

1 

7,182,094 

7,436,458 

354,633 

406,446 

— 

— 

99,580 

102,368 

10,027 

10,096 

— 

August  15, 

1958 
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NUMBER  OF  FARMS,  PAYEES,  PROPORTIONATE  SHARE  AND  PLANTED 
ACREAGE,  AND  TONS   OF  CANE   MARKETED   FOR  SUGAR 

1957  CROP 


Size  Groups  1/ 
(Planted  Acres) 

Number 
of 

Farms 

Number 

of 
Payees 

Proportionate 
Share  Acres 

Planted  Acres 

Tons  oi 
1/    Cane 

0,1  -   4o9 

476 

755 

4*062.8 

1,505.1 

21,995, 

5.0  -   9.9 

598 

993 

6,259.0 

4,558.7 

69,172, 

10.0  -  24.9 

802 

1428 

15,720.1 

13,864.6 

243,015, 

25.0  -   49.9 

541 

1240 

20,351.1 

19,247.5 

368,844. 

50.0  -   99.9 

443 

1079 

32,862.9 

31,282.2 

623,775, 

100.0  -  199.9 

245 

634 

34,801.6 

33,936.5 

698,572, 

200.0  -  299.9 

96 

243 

23,897.8 

23,255.1 

466,652, 

300.0  -  399.9 

48 

106 

16,880.3 

16,629.4 

340,260, 

400.0  -  499.9 

32 

65 

14,940.6 

14,472.6 

285,419, 

500.0  and  above 

62 

96 

90,697.2 

89,595,1 

1,859,074 

Totals 

3343 

6639 

260,473.4 

248,346.8 

4,976,783 

1  Harvested  for  sugar  (except  livestock  sugar)  and  seed  plus  bona  fide  abandoned 
acres  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  proportionate  share. 


FINAL  MILL  MARKETING 

Allotments 

(short  tons, 
raw  value) 

Albania  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 6,940 

Alma  Plantation,  Ltd 8,808 

J.  Aron  &  Co.,  Inc 14,263 

Billeaud  Sugar  Factory  8,127 

Breaux  Bridge  Sugar  Coop 6,843 

J.  M.  Burguieres  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  8,274 

Burton-Sutton  Oil  Co.,  Inc 8,261 

Caire   &   Graugnard  3,600 

Caldwell  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 11,744 

Catherine  Sugar  Co.,  Inc 8,815 

Columbia  Sugar  Company  6,419 

Cora-Texas  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc 2,995 

Dugas  &  LeBlanc,  Ltd 12,994 

Duhe  &  Bourgeois  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.  ..    10,351 

Erath  Sugar  Co.,  Ltd 5,260 

Evan  Hall  Sugar  Coop..  Inc 23,091 

Evangeline  Pepper  &  Food  Products, 

Inc 5,143 

Fellsmere  Sugar  Producers  Assoc.  ..      8,828 

Frisco  Cane  Co.,  Inc 937 

Glenwood  Coop.,  Inc 16,158 

Gulf  States  Land  &  Industries, 

Inc 20,717 

Helvetia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 9,309 

Iberia  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 15,004 
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ALLOTMENTS  1957  CROP 

LaFourche  Sugar  Company  15,25 

Harry  L.  Laws  &  Co.,  Inc.  ..: 11,39 

Levert-St.  John,  Inc 9,01 

Loisel  Sugar  Co.,  Inc 3,79 

Louisiana   State   Penitentiary   3,08 

Lula  Factory,  Inc 11,90 

Meeker  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 4,92 

Milliken  &  Farwell,  Inc 13,56 

National  Sugar  Refining  Co 13,28 

Okeelanta  Sugar  Refinery,  Inc 18,47 

M.  A.  Patout  &  Son,  Ltd 10,19 

Poplar  Grove  Pltg.  &  Ref.  Co., 

Inc 7,61 

St.  James  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 13,34 

St.  Mary  Sugar  Coop.,  Inc 12,65 

South  Coast  Corp , 45,21 

Southdown    Sugars,    Inc.    43,69 

Sterling  Sugars,  Inc 21,25 

J.  Supple's  Sons  Pltg.  Co.,  Inc 5,42 

United  States  Sugar  Corp 123,33 

Valentine  Sugars,  Inc.  6,78 

Vermilion  Sugar  Co.,  Inc.  1,00 

Vida  Sugars,  Inc -  4,14 

A.  Wilbert's  Sons  Lbr.  &  Sh.  Co 10,04 

Young's   Industries,   Inc 4,77 

Louisiana  State  University  10 

All  other  persons  0 

Total ...637,171 

THE  SUGAR  BULLETI] 


TONS  OF  SUGARCANE  GROUND  FOR  SUGAR,  TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAID,  AND 

AMOUNT  PAID  PER  ACTUAL  AND  STANDARD  TON  OF  SUGARCANE  GROUND 

BY  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  MILLS,  1957  CROP 


{Freight  Area  (a) 

I  Amount  paid  per  actual  ton 

Amount  paid  per  standard  ton 

;  Freight  Area  (b) 

j  Amount  paid  per  actual  ton 

I  Amount  paid  per  standard  ton 

i Freight  Area  (c) 

Amount  paid  per  actual  ton 

I  Amount  paid  per  standard  ton 

I  STATE 

j  Amount  paid  per  actual  ton 

|  Amount  paid  per  standard  ton 


Company-owned  Sugarcane 

Actual 

Standard 
Cane   . 
Tons 

:                                         Mount  Paid 

Cane 
Tons 

Acct.                          Acct. 
Cane                       Lolas ses 

Total 

1,232,961 


577,090 


289,764 


2,099,815 


1,241,908 


581,094 


271,898 


2,094,900 


$7,933,027.15      $286,802.47 
$  6.434  23,2613* 

$  6.388  23.0937* 


$3,682,806.11 
$  6.382 
$  6.338 


$129,110.96 
22.37  27$ 
22.2186* 


$1,701,087.33      $  66,328.19 
$  5.870  22.3904* 


$  6.256 

513,316, 920. 59 
$  6.342 
$  6.357 


24.3945* 

0482,241.62 
22.9659* 
23.0198* 


$8,219,829.62 
$  6.667 
$  6.619 

$3,811,917.07 
$  6.605 
$  6.560 

$1,767,415.52 
I  6.099 
$  6,500 

$13,799,162.21 
$  6.572 
$6.58? 


Freight  Area  (a) 
!     Amount  paid  per  actual  ten 
I     Amount  paid  per  standard  ten 

;  Freight  Area  (b) 

Amount  paid  per  actual  ton 
j      Amount  paid  per  standard  ton 

j  Freight  Area  (c) 
1      Amount  paid  per  actual  ton 
Amount  paid  per  standard  ton 


Actual          Standard 
Cans  Cane 

Tons Tons 


Independent  Growers'   Sugarcane 


Amount  Paid 


Acct. 
Cane 


Acct. 
Ilolasses 


1,610,776  1,665,941  $10,712,997.19 
$6,651 
$6,431 

895,718  909,370      $  5,802,196.15 

$6,478 
$6,380 

371,745  371,328      $  2,329,937.27 

$6,268 
$6,275 


$351,428.67 
a.  8174* 
21.0949* 

$206,490.30 

23.0530* 
22.7070* 

$  85,240.50 
22.9298* 
22.9556* 


$11,064,425.86 
$6,869 
$6,642 

$  6,008,686.45 
$6,708 
$6,608 

$2,415,177.77 
$6,497 
$6,504 


STATS 

Amount  paid  per  actual  ton 
Amount  paid  per  standard  tan 


2,878,239      2,946,639 


$18,845,130.61        $643,159.47 
$6,547  22.3456 

$6,395  21.8269* 


$19,488,290.08 
$6,771 
$6..  614 


Freight  Area  (a) 

Amount  paid  per  actual  ton 
/vmount  paid  per  standard  ton 

TOTAL 

Actual 
Cane 
Tons 

Standard 
Cane 
Tons 

Amount  Paid 

Acct. 
Cane 

Acct. 

Molasses 

Total 

2,843,737 

2,907,849 

$18,646,024.34 
$6,557 
$6,412 

$638,231.14 
22.4434* 
21.9486* 

$19,284,255.48 
$6,781 
$6,632 

Freight  Area  (b) 

Amount  paid  per  actual  ton 
Amount  paid  per  standard  ton 

1,472,808 

1,490,464 

$  9,485,002.26 
$6,440 

$6,364 

$335,601.26 
22.7365* 
22.5166* 

$  9,820,603.52 
$6,668 
$6,589 

Freight  Area  (c) 

Amount  paid  per  actual  ton 
Amount   paid  per  standard  ton 

661,509 

643,226 

4  4,031,024.60 
$6,094 
$6,267 

$151,568.69 
22.9126* 
23.5638$ 

$  4,182,593.29 
$6,323 
$6,503 

STATE 
Amount  paid  per  actual  ton 
Amount  paid   per  standard  ton 

4,978,054 

5,041,539 

&2, 162,051.  20 

$6,461 
$6,379 

$1,125,401.09 
22.6072* 
22.3226* 

$33,287,452.29 
$6,687 
$6,603 

Freight  Area    (a)— All  mills  except  those  included  in  Freight  Areas    (b)    and    (c) 
25  mills 

Freight  Area    (b) — Mills  located  north  of  Bayou  Goula  between  the  Atchafalaya  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  and  southeast  of  New   Iberia  west  of  the 
Atchafalaya  River — 15  mills 

Freight  Area    (c) — Mills  located  north  and  west  of  New  Iberia  west  of  the  Atchafal- 
aya River — 9   mills 
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THE  LOUISIANA  SUGARCANE  VARIETY  CENSUS  FOR  1958 

By  Leo  P.  Hebert,  Research  Agronomist,  Crops  Research  Division, 

Agricultural  Research  Service,  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture  1 


The  annual  survey  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Sugar  District  to  determine  the 
percentage  of  the  acreage  in  each  of 
the  important  commercial  varieties 
has  just  been  completed.  Each  year 
the  County  Agents  in  the  sugar-pro- 
ducing parishes  poll  their  growers 
for  this  information,  compile  the  re- 
sults, and  supply  us  with  the  data 
which  are  summarized  for  recording 
the  utilization  of  different  varieties 
available  to  the  industry.  The  agents 
are  generous  with  assistance  each 
year  in  conducting  this  survey  of 
sugarcane  varieties. 

Results  of  the  1958  census  are  of 
interest  as  an  indication  of  the  ef- 
fect on  variety  utilization  of  the 
program  of  heat  treatment  for  ra- 
toon  stunting  disease  control;  the 
generally  successful  harvesting  dur- 
ing the  1957  season  of  lodged  N.  Co. 
310,  a  variety  hitherto  accepted  with 
reservations  because  of  its  tendency 
to  lodge;  the  extent  to  which  the 
early-maturing  C.  P.  48-103  is  being 
planted ;  and  the  effect  of  all  of  these 
on  the  acreage  of  C.  P.  44-101,  for 
some  years  the  major  variety  of  the 
industry,  which  may  now  have  reach- 
ed its  peak. 

Table  1  presents  the  results  of 
the  1958  variety  census  for  the  18 
parishes  surveyed.  Section  A  gives 
the  percentage  of  the  acreage  in  each 
of  10  varieties  by  areas,  and  for  the 
State  and  section  B  the  relative 
change  in  variety  position  during 
recent  years.  All  but  0.04  percent 
of  the  state  acreage  of  sugarcane 
grown  for  sugar  is  found  in  the  18 
parishes  indicated  in  the  table,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service  of  the  U.S.D.A.2 

C.  P.  44-101  is  still  leading  all 
other  varieties  in  total  acreage  by 
a  wide  margin.  It  occupies  50.91  per- 
cent of  the  total  acreage  and  is  the 
most  widely  planted  variety  in  every 
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parish  in  the  state  except  Avoyelles, 
Rapides,  and  West  Feliciana,  hav- 
ing surpassed  Co.  290  in  Lafayette 
Parish  for  the  first  time  since  its 
release  (data  not  shown).  C.  P.  44- 
101.  occupies  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  acreage  in  11  of  the  18  parishes 
and  over  50  percent  in  2  of  the  3| 
generally  recognized  areas  of  the  sug- 
gar  district.  In  the  northern  area 
it  is  the  leading  variety,  occupying; 
45  percent  of  the  acreage,  but  it  is 
planted  on  less  than  10  percent  of  the] 
acreage  in-  Avoyelles,  Rapides,  and 
West  Feliciana  Parishes  (data  not 
shown).  More  than  50  percent  of 
the  area  is  planted  to  C.  P.  44-101 
in  the  southwestern  and  southeastern 
areas. 

C.  P.  36-105  remains  in  second 
place  occupying  15.21  percent  of  the 
total  acreage.  It  occupies  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  acreage  in  the 
northern  area,  particularly  in  the  3 
parishes  mentioned  in  the  previous 
paragraph  where  C.  P.  44-101  has 
performed  relatively  poorly.  In  those 
parishes  it  is  planted  on  50  percent  or 
more  of  the  cane  acreage.  Treatment 
of  seed  can  for  control  of  the  ratoon 
stunting  disease  has  increased  yields 
of  C.  P.  36-105,  but  its  brittleness 
under  those  conditions  is  a  serious 
disadvantage. 

Moving  up  to  third  place  is  N.  Co. 
310,  with  11.16  percent  of  the  acreage 
(in  the  state)  planted  to  this  variety. 
It  is  only  4.05  percent  below  C.  P. 
36-105,  there  are  indications  that 
it  will  surpass  the  latter  variety  in 
acreage  next  year.  Its  relatively  good 
cold  tolerance  is  a  special  advantage 
in  the  northern  area,  where  the  high- 
est percentage  of  the  acreage  is 
planted  to  that  variety  at  present. 
The  lowest  percentage  of  the  acreage 
occupied  by  N.  Co.  310  is  in  the 
southwestern  area  of  the  sugar  dis- 
trict where  its  susceptibility  to  mo- 
saic   may    have    discouraged    some 
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growers  from  increasing  the  acreage 
[extensively).  Cane  usually  lodges 
Jess  in  that  area  and  most  varieties 
broduce  satisfactory  sucrose;  so 
jhere  may  be  an  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  the  acreage  planted  to 
k.  Co.  310. 

I  Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  acre- 
age devoted  to  C.  P.  44-155  in  Louisi- 
ana is  in  the  southwestern  area.  With 
!>nly  6.40  percent  of  the  proportion- 
ate share  acreage  devoted  to  this 
Variety,  it  stands  in  fourth  place, 
having  been  surpassed  by  N.  Co.  310 
n  grower  acceptance.  C.  P.  48-103, 
b.  P.  36-13,  C.  P.  47-193,  and  C.  P. 
JS-47  each  occupy  between  2  and  3 
percent  of  the  state  acreage  and 
1  P.  44-154  and  C  .  P.  29-116  are 
planted  on  1.35  and  1.33  percent  of 
ihe  acreage  respectively.  Other  va- 
rieties, including  Co.  290,  C.  P.  29- 
teO,  C.  P.  36-183,  and  C.  P.  34-120, 
in  the  aggregate,  constitute  2.81  per- 
cent of  the  proportionate  share  acre- 
age in  Louisiana.  Co.  290  was  re- 
ported in  Lafayette  Parish  where  it 
[still  occupies  20  percent  of  the  acre- 
age, and  C.  P.  29-320  and  C.  P.  34- 
JL20  are  still  found  in  the  northern 
jtrea  but  they  are  no  longer  import- 
ant varieties  in  any  of  the  parishes. 
!  Changes  in  Variety  Utilization 

Over  a  Period  of  Time 
!  Table  IB'  and  figure  1  give  the 
'relative  changes  in  variety  utiliza- 
tion in  recent  years.  Table  IB 
shows  that  the  greatest  changes  in 
percent  of  the  planted  acreage  from 
L957-58  was  the  increase  of  5.69 
percent  of  N.  Co.  310  and  the  de- 
brease  of  3.63  percent  of  C.  P.  44-155. 
U.  P.  44-101  dropped  in  acreage  by 


2.16  percent  in  one  year.  For  the  lirst 
time  since  1949  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  cane  acreage  in  Louisiana 
is  occupied  by  other  than  Canal  Point 
varieties.  The  acreage  devoted  to  N. 
Co.  310  more  than  doubled  in  one 
year,  and  it  is  believed  that  still 
more  land  will  be  planted  with  the 
variety  this  year.  As  stated  before, 
it  will  no  doubt  be  increased  in  the 
southwestern  as  well  as  in  the  other 
2  areas.  The  acreage  in  C.  P.  44-101 
decreased  for  the  first  time  since  its 
release.  Although  poor  stands  were 
observed  in  fields  of  C.  P.  44-101 
summer  plant  cane,  other  varieties 
probably  would  have  reacted  simi- 
larly if  they  had  been  planted  under 
comparable  conditions.  It  is  still  a 
good  variety  for  both  summer  and 
fall  planting,  but  it  is  believed  that 
acreage  devoted  to  C.  P.  44-101  has 
reached  a  peak  and  will  gradually 
decline. 

Increases  in  acreage  were  indi- 
cated for  C.  P.  47-193,  C.  P.  48-103, 
and  C.  P.  36-105,  although  the  0.67 
percent  gain  in  acreage  made  by 
C.  P.  36-105  is  small  enough  to  be 
within  the  sampling  error  and  may 
not  indicate  that  the  variety  will 
again  be  planted  extensively.  The 
status  of  the  other  varieties  has  not 
changed  much  since  the  last  census. 


1  The  author  is  indebted  to  the  following  agents 
who  supplied  the  information  on  varietal  plant- 
ings in  the  various  parishes  :  Claude  Songy,  E.  J. 
Lousteau,  K.  J.  Ducote,  W.  E.  Williams.  Edward 
Burleigh,  S.  J.  Bowles,  A.  J.  Braekin,  C.  J.  Ar- 
ceneaux.  Sterling  Deville,  A.  J.  Melancon,  Jr., 
Kermit  Coulon,  V.  C.  Calandro.  Stanley  Angelle, 
P.  J.  de  Gravelles,  Richard  Sunnier,  Murphy 
Veillon,  and  H.  A.  Webb,  and  to  Mr.  C.  M. 
Straud,  Assistant  Farm  Superintendent,  Angola, 
for  the  West  Feliciana  data. 

2  Anon.  (Official  production  tables  1953-56, 
from  A. A. A.  Reports).  The  Sugar  Bulletin.  35 
(22)  :  307.     1957. 
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CHEMICAL  CONTROL  OF  TIE-VINES  IN  SUGARCANE 


Ernest  R.  Stamper 
Several  species  of  tie-vines  are 
recognized  to  be  important  weeds  in 
sugarcane  fields  in  Louisiana.2  Re- 
commendations for  weed  and  grass 
control  for  the  past  several  years 
have  included  a  blanket  spray  of  two 
pounds  of  2,  4-D  (acid  equivalent) 
after  lay-by,  which  will  usually  con- 
trol tie-vines.  This  has  not  been  used 
by  many  growers.  Late  season  tie- 
vines  grow  vigorously,  in  many  cases 
shade  the  cane,  and  also  cause  the 
cane  to  lodge  and  become  tangled.  The 
vines  cause  difficulty  in  the  mechani- 
cal harvesting  of  sugarcane. 

Three  species  of  tie-vines  are  most 
commonly  observed  in  the  sugarcane 
fields.  The  red  morning  glory  (Ipo- 
moea  coccinea)  and  the  cypress  vine 
(Ipomoea  quamoclit)  are  the  most 
common  and  cause  the  most  difficul- 
ty. The  button  or  cornfield  tie-vine 
(Jacquemontia  tamnifolia)  is  com- 
mon in  some  areas,  but  does  not  us- 
ually cause  as  much  trouble  as  the 
other  two  species. 

Airplane  Treatment  and  Timing 
of  Application 

The  amine  salt  of  2,  4-D  is  sug- 
gested for  use  in  controlling  tie-vines 
because  it  is  less  hazardous  and  us- 


and  S.  J.  P.  Chilton  x 

ually  cheaper  than  the  other  form 
of  2,  4-D.  From  $A  to  1  pound  of  2,  4-1 
per  acre  should  be  used  in  enoug 
water  to  give  complete  coverage  o 
the  vines.  The  amount  of  water  usej 
in  most  cases  is  determined  by  th 
individual  airplane  operator. 

The  timing  of  the  application  i 
important.  The  spraying  should  noj 
be  done  too  early  in  the  season,  bui 
should  be  delayed  until  the  tie-vinj 
seed  have  germinated  and  the  plant 
have  made  a  good  growth.  The  spray 
ing  should  not  be  delayed  too  Ion, 
or  the  vines  will  form  a  mat  over  th 
top  of  the  cane. 

The  actual  date  of  application  o 
2,  4-D  will  vary  to  some  degree  fror 
one  year  to  another  because  of  th 
early  or  late  growth  of  sugarcane 
Applications  of  2,  4-D  made  the  las 
week  in  July  until  September  1  hav 
been  most  successful  in  controllin; 
tie-vines  in  sugarcane  fields. 


1  Louisiana  Agriculture  Experiment  Ste 
tion,    Baton    Rouge, If  Louisiana — 1958. 

2  Herbert,  Leo  Pi.  and  George  Arceneaus 
Late  season  control  of  tie-vines  in  sugai 
cane  by  means  of  2,  4-D  sprayed  by  ah 
plane.  Sugar  Bui.,  27  No.  6,  pp.  84-9$ 
December  1948, 
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CONTROL  OF  THE  RATOON  STUNTING  DISEASE  OF  SUGAR- 
CANE IN  LOUISIANA  WITH  HOT-AIR  DURING  THE 
PAST  THREE  SEASONS 

R.  J.  Steib,  Department  of  Plant  Pathology,  La.  Agr.  Exp.  Station 

I  Since  the  fall  of  1955  when  the 
blectric  hot-air  oven  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  industry  for  the  control 
jbf  the  ratoon  stunting  disease,  year- 
ly surveys  were  made  in  the  springs 
!>f  1956,  57  and  58  to  determine  the 
tkffectiveness  of  the  treatment  when 
lised  on  a  commercial  scale. 


|  The  first  survey  made  in  1956  (2) 
indicated  that  the  treatment  did  not 
materially  reduce  stands  in  the 
{spring.  There  was  injury  only  in  a 
Bw  cases  where  the  cane  was  left 
jn  the  oven  overnight  without  open- 
ing the  door  or  when  it  was  impos- 
sible to  plant  the  cane  immediately 
after  treatment.  An  examination  of 
She  treated  cane  indicated  that  the 
treatment  was  very  effective  in  con- 
trolling the  disease  in  all  varieties. 
Every  farm  where  cane  had  been 
treated  the  previous  year  was  visited 
md  a  thorough  examination  was 
nade  of  both  the  heat  treated  and 
field-run  canes. 

A  second  survey  was  made  in  1957 
)f  the  cane  treated  the  previous  fall 
md  of  the  progeny  of  the  cane  treat- 
ed the  first  year,  1955.  A  similar 
survey  was  also  conducted  in  1958. 
K  that  time  the  survey  included  the 
pecking  of  the  cane  treated  in  the 
I  odd  ovens  in  the  fall  of  1957  and 


the  progenies  of  the  1955  and  1956 
treatments. 

The  results  of  the  three  surveys 
conducted  during  the  past  three 
years  are  summarized  in  Table  I. 

The  results  presented  clearly  show 
that  a  more  effective  job  of  treating 
was  done  during  the  1955  treatment 
year  than  the  two  years  following 
and  the  1956  treatment  was  much 
better  than  the  1957  treatment.  The 
amount  of  .disease  remaining  in  the 
treated  cane  (average  of  the  three 
varieties)  was  as  follows:  1956,  1.3 
per  cent;  1957,  5.9  per  cent;  1958, 
17.0  per  cent.  Such  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  disease  remaining  in 
the  cane  following  the  treatment,  was 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
treating  procedure  (1)  recommend- 
ed by  the  Ratoon  Stunting  Disease 
Committee  was  not  closely  adhered 
to,  as  during  the  first  year  (1955) 
cane  was  treated. 

An  analysis  of  the  per  cent  dis- 
ease control  obtained  in  1957  on  the 
56  plantations  checked  is  given  be- 
low. 

The  fact  that  22  out  of  56  loca- 
tions obtained  100  per  cent  control 
shows  that  the  poor  control  obtained 
during  1956  and  1957  treatment 
years  was  not  due  to  the  oven,  but 


Per  cent  Ratoon   Stunting  disease  remaining   in   three  major   sugarcane   varieties 
following   the  hot-air  treatment   during    1956,    57    and   58. 

Variety  No.  fields     Per  cent    No.  fields     Per  cent    No.  fields     Per  cent 

Treated  Checked       Diseased    Checked       Diseased     Checked      Diseased 


1956 


1957 


1958 


C.P.  44-101 


19 


2.9 


37 


9.7 


19 


17.0 


IC.P.   36-105 


20 


1.  1 


36 


3.5 


16 


5.6 


C.P.  43-47 


Av.   3  varieties       14 


0,0 


1.3 


23 


29 


4.5 


5.9 


13 


28.4 


17.0 
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Per  cent  control 
100 
99 
98 
97 
96 
Below  96 


Total 


Number 

22 

5 

3 

4 

4 

18 

56 


was  due  to  the  failure  of  individual 
operators  to  follow  the  recommended 
treating  procedure. 

Procedure   to   Follow   During 
Treatment 

The  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions which  are  to  be  followed  very 
closely  if  maximum  disease  control 
is  to  be  obtained  with  the  electric 
hot-air  oven  are  available  througr. 
the  County  Agent's  Office.  In  addi- 
tion to  those  already  published,  the 
following  precautions  should  be  tak- 
en to  insure  maximum  disease  con- 
trol. 

1.  When  treating  C.  P.  44-101  use 
59°C.  instead  of  58  C.  which  h 
recommended  for  all  other  varieties 

2.  The  disease  is  most  difficult 
to  eliminate  in  C.  P.  44-101  and  C.  P 
43-47.  This  is  apparently  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  very  erect  varieties 
and  stack  very  tightly  on  the  rack 
It  is  suggested  that  the  stalks  o1 
those  two  varieties  be  placed  verj 
loosely  on  the  pipes  in  order  to  obtaii 
maximum  passage  of  air  betweei 
the  cane.  Do  not  underload  the  bo? 
because  it  has  been  found  that  over 
heating  will  occur. 

3.  Leave  a  2-inch  space  betweei 
the  uppermost  layer  of  cane  and  th< 
pipe  immediately  above.  This  spaci 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  prope: 
diffusion  and  passage  of  air.  If  thi 
is  not  done,  overstaeking  will  resul 
and  the  oven  will  not  operate  proper 
ly.  This  space  is  the  key  to  obtain 
ing  good  control  when  treating  C.  P 
44-101,  C.  P.  43-47  and  C.  P.  52-68 
all  very  erect  varieties. 

4.  Cane  stalks  must  be  at  leas 
one  foot  away  from  the  air  deflec 
tors  found  in  rear  of  the  oven.  Thi 
one  foot  space  will  allow  the  air  t 
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fan  out  before  entering  the  stack  of 
cane. 

5.  The  cane  should  be  hand  cut 
and  hand  cleaned.  The  adhering 
green  leaf  sheaths  may  be  left  on 
the  stalk,  however,  be  sure  no  loose 
or  hanging  trash  is  left  on  the  stalk. 

6.  Add  an  additional  row  of  pipes 
to  the  rack.  This  may  be  done  by 
moving  the  front  row  of  pipes  for- 
ward about  8  inches,  then  split  the 
difference  for  the  two  middle  rows 
of  pipes.  Be  sure  not  to  move  the 
back  row  of  pipes  because  it  is  need- 
ed in  that  position  when  the  cane  is 
to  be  stacked  on  the  rack  one  foot 
from  the  deflections  found  in  rear  of 
the  oven.  The  extra  row  of  pipes  is 
to  be  used  when  the  cane  is  too  short 
to  reach  the  entire  length  of  the  rack. 
This  will  prevent  crossing  of  the 
short  canes  on  the  center  row  of 
pipes  which  has  been  found  to  cause 
overstacking  in  the  middle  and  bend- 
ing of  the  center  pipes. 

7.  Treat  the  cane  a  total  of  8 
hours. 


8.  The  oven  should  begin,  to  cycle 
at  58  or  59°C.  after  3  to  3  - 1/3  hours. 
If  it  cycles  before,  at  a  lower  tem- 
perature, proper  adjustments  have 
to  be  made  until  58°  or  59°C  is 
reached.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
cane  be  treated  for  at  least  4%  to 
5  hours  at  the  correct  in-going  air 
temperature  after  the  oven  reaches 
the  proper  temperature. 

The  above  recommendations  are 
being  made  after  consulting  with  a 
number  of  individuals  who  have  been 
treating  cane  with  the  electric  oven 
over  the  past  three  years. 

In  order  to  do  a  more  effective  job 
of  controlling  the  disease,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  individual  operators  be- 
come thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
recommendations  and  precautions  to 
be  followed  during  the  treating  oper- 
ation. It  is  further  suggested  that  he 
closely  supervise  the  loading  of  the 
rack  because  if  this  is  not  done,  as 
suggested,  poor  disease  control  will 
result, 
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World  Sugar  Production 

The  1957  estimate  of  centrifugal 
sugar  at  50.1  million  short  tons,  raw 
value,  is  an  alltime  high  and  is  4.3 
million  tons,  or  9.5  percent,  above 
the  1956-57  crop.  This  and  all  other 
statistics  in  this  issue,  unless  other- 
wise noted,  are  from  the  records  of 
the  USDA. 
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PRESSURE  and  CUP  GREASES 


We  specialize  in  the  manufacture  of  Sugar  Mill  and  Field  Machinery  Lubricants. 

Quality  products  made  in   Louisiana   by  Louisianians. 

INTERNATIONAL  LUBRICANT  CORPORATION 


New  Orleans, 


Louisiana 


member  : 
N.  O.  Board  of  Trade;  Louisiana  Sugar  Exchange,  Inc. 

CHAS.  A.  LEVY 

BROKER 


SUGAR    EXCLUSIVELY 


Domestic    . 

336  MAGAZINE  STREET 

Blackstrap  Department 

CODES: 
Robinson — Rma — Compact  Sugar 


Foreign 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Buying  Orders  Solicited 

CABLE  ADDRESS: 
CALEV 
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Recapitulation  of  Final  Manufacturing  Re- 
ports of  Florida  Sugar  Cane  Factories, 
Crop    1957-58 


STATE 

3 

FACTORIES 

100.43 
16.66 

1,358,145 
100.00 
174.93 

78.55 
91.76 
19.62 
11.09 
8I.92 


Crop  days,  average 

jLost  time,  %  total  time 

:Tons  cane  ground 
\%  Total  cane  ground 
JTons  cane  ground  per  hour 

Extraction,  N.   J.,  %  cane 
I ; Sucrose  extraction,  % 
I  Maceration,  %  cane 
i Fibre,  %  cane 
jjava  ratio 

1 1  Analyses; 

||  Crusher  juice  Brix 
^Crusher  juice  sucrose 

[Brix  factor 
[(Sucrose  factor 
liNormal  juice  Brix 

iNornal  juice  sucrose 

[Normal  juice  purity 
;  Factory  syrup  Brix 
■  .Residual  juice  Brix 

;: Residual  juice  purity 

Bagasse,  %  sucrose 
%  moisture 
%  fibre 
IJPress  cake,  %  sucrose 

i  -Sucrose  balance; 

|  iB/S  Mols.   Sucrose  in,  %  cane 

E  i  Press  cake,       "       "       "     " 

(Undetermined     "       "       "     " 

i  Bagasse      "   "   "  " 

i  I Total  losses  "   "   "  " 

t  J  Sugar        "   "   "  " 

,Cane,  total  sucrose  in,  %   cane 

It  Lbs.  96°  sugar  I2cE.,  T/Cane 

1  ! Gallons  B/S  iiols.,  80°  Brix  T/C 


Boiling  House  Efficiency 


i  Prepared  by: 


u 


d?r>& 


17.21 
14.40 
97.39 
95.69 
16.76 
13.78 
82.22 
60.33 
8.08 
75.50 

3.80 
51.53 
43.43 

3.04 


1.011 

.102 

.160 

.972 

2.245 

9.552 

11.797 

199.00 
6.49 

96.54 


S/si4tsi  kL/->\ 


W.  M.  Grayson 

Sugar  Marketing  Specialist  (Programs) 

Louisiana  ASC  State  Office 


*  Net  Cane  Weight  Basis 


STEEL 


STRUCTURAL 
•    PLATE 
•    SHEETS 
•    BARS 


MSI 


MOORE  STEEL 


incorporated 


New    Orleans 

400     THALIA 
TU      3171 


BATON      ROUGE 

RYAN      FIELD 

EL     7-5991 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC 


AMERICAN  CYNAM1D  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plasa 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN  &  COMPANY,   INC. 

Carondelet   Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Perdido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  *  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg . 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(Louisiana  Division) 

P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tcboupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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MR.  SUGAR  CANE  PLANTER! 

HERE  IS  YOUR  HEAT  TREATMENT 
UNIT  IN  PARTS 


£££.?*»**/«  »*. 


Silent 


a"e  blowers 


rty. 


Pre-Fab  electrical  systems  developed 
especially  for  this  heat  treatment 
unit 


Heal    *****    <f£w 

'ear    °*    5  Pre-rab   electrical 
v,ork   and   P'e  ' 
System  attached 


WE  HAVE  CERTAINLY  ENJOYED  WORKING  WITH  THE  LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVER- 
SITY AND  THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  IN  THEIR  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HEAT 
TREATMENT  EQUIPMENT,  FOR  THE  STUNTING  DISEASE,  AS  WELL  AS  SUPPLYING 
THE  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  CANE  INDUSTRY  WITH  PARTS  AND  SUB-ASSEMBLIES  FOR 
THESE  UNITS  AS  WELL  AS  THE  COMPLETE  AND  OPERATIVE  UNIT. 


DOHERTY  SILENTAIRE  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  AIR  MOVING  EQUIPMENT 


3121  Convention  St.       Baton  Rouge  9,  La.     Ph:  Dickens  2-611 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


Allocation  of  C.  P.  52-68 

Louisiana  cane  growers  will  re- 
ceive   approximately    2200    tons    of 

|  the    newly    released    cane    variety 

[C.  P.  52-68  this  year.  Since  the 
demand  for  this  new  variety  far  ex- 

!  ceeded  the  supply  of  seed  an  alloca- 
tion has  been  made  based  on  the 
size   of  farm   of  the   applicant   and 

i  the  available  seed  cane  in  the  area. 
The  League  received  applications 
for  3523  tons  of  seed. 

Every  grower  whose  application 
iwas  postmarked  on  or  before  Au- 
( gust  15  will  receive  some  seed.  The 
j  deadline    for    receiving    orders    was 

August  15.  The  July  15  issue  of 
;  the  Sugar  Bulletin  carried  both  the 

release  statement  on  the  variety  and 
!  the  application  form  for  seed.    The 

new  variety  will  be  distributed  in 
i  late  September.  Growers  who  ap- 
|  plied   for    seed    will    be    advised    by 

mail  in  the  near  future  the  amount 
j  of  cane  allocated  to  them  and  the 
;  place  to  pick  up  the  seed.  There 
I  will  also  be  made  available  fa>  Coun- 
\  ty  Agents  a  supply  of  seed  of  the 
■  new  variety  for  the  ten  stalk  free 
j  distribution  to  all  growers. 

Dr.  E.  V.  Abbott,  Superintendent 

j  of  the  U.S.D.A.  Houma  Sugar  Sta- 

I  tion,   has   recently  reported   finding 

a  new   strain   of   sugarcane   mosaic 

in  Louisiana.    The  new  strain  was 

|  first  picked  up  in  the  Raceland  area. 

It  has  since  been  reported  at  Water- 

i  ford  Plantation  in  St.  Charles  Par- 

:  ish.   A  survey  is  now  in  progress  in 

,  the    cane    belt    to    determine    the 

j  amount  and  the  spread  of  this  new- 


ly reported  strain  of  mosaic. 

At  a  meeting  held  recently  in 
County  Agent  deGravelles'  office  in 
Franklin,  Dr.  Abbott  told  growers 
present  that  although  other  mosaic 
strains  were  present  in  the  area  the 
new  strain  had  not  yet  been  found 
in  the  Western  area.  Dr.  Abbott 
also  agreed  with  Mr.  deGravelles 
and  others  that  since  the  Western 
area  was  somewhat  isolated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  belt,  growers 
should  not  move  cane  of  any  variety 
from  the  Eastern  area  into  the 
Western  area.  The  writer  reassured 
growers  at  this  meeting  that  seed 
cane  of  the  newly  released  variety 
C.  P.  52-68  would  not  be  distributed 
from  the  Eastern  area  into  the 
Western  area.  Dr.  Abbott  told 
growers  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
mosaic  and  to  begin  roguing  when- 
ever it  is  found. 

Growers  in  most  areas  have  al- 
ready begun  treating  cane  for  the 
control  of  Stunting  Disease.  It  is 
important  to  remember  to  follow  in- 
structions carefully.  Detailed  in- 
structions for  treating  and  handling 
cane  after  treatment  can  be  obtained 
at  the  County  Agent's  office.  Ac- 
cording to  a  survey  conducted  by 
Dr.  R.  J.  Steib,  Plant  Pathologist, 
L.S.U.,  growers  did  a  more  effec- 
tive job  of  controlling  the  disease 
in  1955,  the  first  year  of  treating, 
than  the  two  following  years,  1956 
and  1957.  Following  instructions 
closely  will  ensure  seed  of  good 
quality,  and  costs  are  the  same. 


September   1,   1958 
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IN   WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 


Washington  has  been  relatively 
quiet  since  the  battle-scarred  mem- 
bers of  the  85th  Congress  started 
for  home  in  the  early  morning  hours 
following  adjournment  August  24th. 

The  Congress  enacted  only  one 
major  piece  of  new  farm  legisla- 
tion this  year — The  cotton-rice-feed 
grains  measure.  Hundreds  of  other 
farm  bills  were  pigeonholed  until 
the  new  Congress  convenes  January 
7,  1959. 

One  of  the  major  proposals  in- 
volving agriculture  which  reached 
a  dead  end  for  now  is  S  4100,  spon- 
sored by  Louisiana's  Senator  Allen 
Ellender,  which  would  provide  for 
greater  use  of  agriculture  products 
for  industrial  purposes.  Although 
there  was  unanimous  support  for 
this  industrial  uses  research  mea- 
sure, there  were  sharp  differences 
of  opinion  on  how  the  work  should 
be  done.  If  Senator  Ellender  re- 
introduces the  bill  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, the  odds  are  that  it  will  have 
much  smoother  sailing.  This  year 
agricultural  research  was  consid- 
ered less  important  than  space  and 
atomic  research  problems. 

Thirty-two  members  of  the  85th 
Congress  are  voluntarily  quitting 
Capitol  Hill.  Some  wiseacres  say 
"voluntarily"  is  the  wrong  word  be- 
cause twenty-nine  of  those  retiring 
solons  are  Republicans  and  perhaps 
they  are  "retiring"  to  avoid  certain 
defeat  in  the  coming  elections. 

One  retiree  who  did  not  retire  for 
that  reason  and  who  will  be  sorely 
missed  in  sugar  circles,  is  Represen- 
tative William  S.  Hill,  Republican 
of  Colorado.    Congressman  Hill  was 
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by  Josiah  Ferris 


elected  to  the  77th  Congress  in  1940, 
and  since  that  time  has  been  most 
active  in  behalf  of  legislation  for 
the  domestic  sugar  industry.  He 
was  the  number  two  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

The  United  Nations  Sugar  Con- 
ference will  be  held  at  the  Palais 
de  Nations  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
commencing  September  22,  1958. 
The  meeting  is  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  a  new  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  to  replace 
the  current  Agreement  which  will 
expire  on  December  31,  1958. 

United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Conference  will  consist  of  Lawrence 
Myers,  Director,  Sugar  Division; 
William  M.  Case,  Chief,  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  Staff;  Dr. 
Eric  Englund,  representing  Foreign 
Agriculture  Service,  all  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; Paul  E.  Callanan  represent- 
ing the  United  States  Department 
of  State;  and  John  J.  Czyzak  of 
the  Legal  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State. 

The  following  industry  advisors 
to  the  United  States  Delegation 
have  been  invited  to  attend  the  con- 
ference: Robert  H.  Shields,  Presi- 
dent and  General  Counsel  of  the 
United  States  Beet  Sugar  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C;  Merrill  E. 
Shoup,  President,  Holly  Sugar  Cor- 
poration, Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado; Frank  A.  Kemp,  President 
and  General  Manager,  Great  West- 
ern Sugar  Company,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado; Charles  de  Bretteville,  Presi- 
( Continued  on  page  332) 
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OUTFIELD  SUGARCANE  VARIETY  TRIALS -1957 

By  T.  J  Stafford,1  Assistant  Agronomist,  Department  of  Outfield  Sugars, 

Louisiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

(Billeaud,  Cinclare,  Glenivood,  Reserve,  Shirley  and  Youngsville 

test  fields) 

good  growth  continued  through 
spring.  In  many  areas  excessive 
rains  during  March,  April  and  May 
hampered  spring  cultivation  opera- 
tions to  the  extent  that  good  weed 
control  was  not  obtained.  In  many 
areas  rainfall  was  sufficient  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  for  rapid 
growth.  In  June,  Hurricane  Audrey 
with  strong  winds  and  rain  dam- 
aged some  cane  especially  in  the 
western  areas.  The  straight  vari- 
eties such  as  C.  P.  44-101  were 
damaged  more  than  others.  N.  Co. 
310  apparently  was  affected  least 
of  all  the  varieties  by  the  hurricane. 
In  most  areas  frequent  heavy  rains 
and  occasional  strong  winds  occurred 
throughout  the  planting  and  har- 
vesting season.  Consequently,  fall 
planting   was   delayed   and    harvest- 


Testing  of  commercial  and  experi- 
mental varieties  of  sugar  cane  was 
I  continued  in  1957  under  the  consoli- 
I  dated  test  field  plan  as  previously 
I  described.2  Seven  experiments  in 
!  plant  cane,  7  in  first  year  stubble 
I  and  3  in  second  year  stubble  were 
|  harvested  and  the  results  are  re- 
ported hereafter. 

Procedure 
The  experimental  procedure  was 
,  basically  the  same  as  reported  for 
I  1956. x  Slightly  larger  plots  were 
i  used  in  the  1957  plant  cane  tests 
[  than  for  the  1956  plant  cane  tests, 
|  however. 

Some    Seasonal    Conditions 

The    1956-1957    winter    was    rela- 

;  tively    mild    with    no     late     killing 

j  frost  occurring  in  the  spring.    Good 

stands    appeared    rather    early    and 


Table    1.      Average  yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  at  seven  test  field  locations  during 

the  years  1952-1956.  (Billeaud,  Cinclare,*  Glenwood,  Reserve,  Shirley 

and  Youngsville  Test  Fields) 


Average 

Yields 

No. 
of 

Expressed 

as  a  Percentage  of  C, 

P.  1*1*-101 

Tons 
per 

Sugar 
per  ton 

Sugar  Per  Acre (lbs.) 

Plant 

First 

Second 

All 

|   Variety 

tests 

acre 

(lbs.) 

cane 

stubble 

stubble 

tests 

C.  P.  51-21*** 

h 

111 

105 

_- 

117 

,„..- 

116 

C.  P.  1*8-103 

53 

96 

118 

112 

115 

112 

113 

i   N.  Co.  310 

53 

109 

101 

116 

101* 

109 

110 

|  C.  P.  1*7-193 

61* 

99 

102 

97 

106 

100 

101 

c.  p.  l*l*-ioi 

91 

27. U8 

179.5 

1*861 

5058 

1*850 

1*932 

;  c.  p.  1*1*-151* 

23 

109 

87 

98 

95 

89 

9k 

.    C.  P.  1*8-117** 

6 

102* 

90 

9U 

— 

_, 

91* 

j  C.  P.  51-21** 

5 

83 

113 



93 



93 

j  c.  p.  36-13 

3h 

90 

102 

101 

93 

79 

92 

!  c.  p.  36-105 

82 

93 

97 

97 

88 

83 

90 

i  c.  p.  1*1*-155 

87 

81* 

106 

91* 

85 

89 

89 

c.  p.  29-116 

25 

109 

80 

97 

87 

72 

87 

;  Co.  290 

25 

101* 

83 

101* 

81* 

63 

86 

\    C.  P.  U3-U7 

US 

83 

101* 

88 

81* 

81* 

85 

!   C.  P.  3U-120 

7 

85 

95 

87 

77 



81 

*  2  test  fields — heavy  soil  and  light  soil 

*  Unreleased  varieties 
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ing  operations  were  made  extreme- 
ly difficult  by  muddy  fields  and 
lodged  cane.  It  was  often  imposible 
to  burn  the  leaves  and  mud  adhered 
to  the  harvested  cane.  Consequent- 
ly, mills  encountered  much  difficul- 
ty in  processing  the  cane  and  sugar 
recoveries  were  relatively  low.  On 
December  12,  1957,  a  severe  freeze 
killed  all  standing  cane,  the  temper- 
ature reaching  as  low  as  18  °F  at 
some  places.  Although  some  of  the 
frozen  cane  could  be  used,  mills 
were  forced  to  cease  operations  be- 
fore all  could  be  harvested. 
Results 
Average  yields  of  cane  and  sugar 


for  varieties  in  the  tests  over  the  5 
year  period  1952-1956  are  reported  in 
the  odd  numbered  tables.  The  yield 
estimates  for  1957  are  reported  in 
the  even  numbered  tables.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  tables  showing  the  5 
year  averages  be  used  for  comparing 
varieties  since  results  for  one  year 
are  not  as  reliable  as  averages  for 
several  years.  Also  averages  from 
relatively  few  tests  in  the  5-year  av- 
erage tables  should  be  considered  as 
preliminary  information. 

All  plant  cane  results  in  1957  were 
from  progeny  of  seed  cane  treated  for 
the  control  of  the  Stunting  Disease. 
The  seed  cane  for  varieties  C.  P.  34- 


Table    2.      Average  yields*    for  sugar  cane  varieties  in  seven  outfield  test  locations  in 
1957.    (Billeaud,  Cinclare,  Glenwood,  Reserve,  Shirley  and  Youngsville  test  fields). 


"Pounds 

No. 
of 

Tons  of 
cane 

of  sugar 
per  ton 

Sugar  ] 

Per  Acre 

Plant 

First 

Second 

All 

Variety 

tests 

per  acre 

of  cane 

cane 

stubble 

stubble 

teste 

C.  P.  UU-101 

17 

26.U8 

178.3 

100-8 

h935 

k929 

U722 

Co.  290 

k 

125 

97 

113 

130 

1 

122 

C.  P.  29-U6 

9 

10U 

92 

89 

12li 

—— .» 

96 

C.  P.   29-320 

5 

87 

107 

92 

— — 

. 

92 

C.  P.  3U-120 

1 

101 

HI 

112 

**»•»■■ 

._. 

H2 

C.  P.  36-13 

10 

10U 

lOli 

109 

107 

—  - 

108 

C  P,  36-105 

17 

98 

99 

108 

9li 

83 

97 

C.  P.  Ii3-li7 

15 

91 

10U 

HO 

85 

81 

95 

C.  P.  UU-15U 

1 

110 

100 

HO 

«— ■*» 

HO 

C.  P.  U4-155 

17 

89 

107 

101 

97 

81 

95 

C.  P.  U7-193 

17 

90 

lOli 

89 

98 

9k 

9U 

C.  P.  1+8-103 

17 

93 

127 

HI 

121 

123 

H7 

N.  Co.  310 

17 

111 

lOli 

125 

H9 

105 

H8 

C.  P.  U8-117** 

13 

96 

102 

103 

95 



9% 

C.  P.  50-11** 

3 

82 

106 

1  1 

88 

88 

c.  p.  SQ-Uo** 

7 

8I1 

111 

,„.  .,.. 

~~95 

9li 

C.  P.  £U21** 

2 

89 

HO 

„,,       , 

98 

98 

C.  P.  50-2(2* 

2 

89 

103 

-,--,-„ 

„ 

91 

91 

C.  P.  52-16*"* 

7 

113 

101 

Hli 

— ■—- 

nil 

C.  P.  52-37** 

h 

95 

99 

93 

■MMM* 

,.,11    , 

93 

C.  P.  52-38** 

3 

70 

lOli 

73 

«M>«»«a 

IM_ 

73 

C.  P.  52-57** 

7 

100 

93 

93 

ttm 

-_ .  j.  ■ 

93 

c.  p.  52-67** 

7 

109 

99 

107 

1           | 

107 

C.  P.  52-68** 

7 

102 

no 

H2 

„.          ,„ 

m  l  l 

H2 

c.  P.  52-71** 

1 

100 

80 

80 





80 

C.  P.  52-9** 

6 



99 

C.  p.  52-58** 

6 

— - 

98 

— — » 

| 

— — 



C  p.  53-1** 

6 

— — t 

107 

mi „ 

■■•■■•■a 

mim 

-_ -- 

c.  P.  53-15** 

6 

— — 

107 

, 

„,,,-.— 

mm 

ri 

c.  p.  53-16** 

6 

--    - 

101 

|— .  m 

— — 

c.  p.  53-18** 

6 

■— 

129 

■Mam 

III     !■»— 



umm 

C.  P.  53-22** 

2 

— — 

lOli 

-,..      tJ 

mmtmmm 

j 

•«— — 

c.  p.  53-23*"* 

6 

— — 

108 









*  Yields  are  expressed  as 

a  percentage  of  C.  P. 

44-101 

**  Unreleased  varieties 
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Table   3.      Average  yields   for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on   Richland  silt  loam  near 
Broussard  during  the  years   1952-1956.     (Billeaud  test  field). 


Average  Yields 

No. 
of 

Expressed 

as  a  Percentage  of  C. 

P.  U4-IOI 

Tons 
per 

Sugar 
per  ton 

Sugar  Per 

Acre (lbs. J 

Plant       First 

Second 

All 

Variety 

tests 

acre 

(lbs.) 

cane       stubble 

stubble 

tests 

C.  P.  51-21* 

1 

118 

100 

118 

,.r-   -nr 

118 

C.  P.  U8-103 

5 

96 

120 

112             120 

, 

115 

C.  P.  36-13 

10 

106 

102 

109             107 



108 

C  P.  hk^SU 

9 

116 

90 

10U         10U 



10ii 

N.  Co.  310 

5 

106 

97 

111              93 



103 

C.  P.  UW.01 

10 

25,68 

180.5 

U227         50U5 



U636 

C.  P.  U7-193 

7 

9h 

103 

9k            100 



97 

C.  P.  29-116 

10 

115 

8U 

98              96 

— — 

97 

Co.   290 

10 

113 

85 

107              87 



96 

C.  P.  51-21* 

1 

81 

112 

93 



93 

C.  P.  36-105 

10 

97 

91 

89             89 



89 

C.  P.  Wi-155 

9 

85 

99 

93              79 



8U 

Table   4.      Yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Richland  silt  loam  near 
Broussard  in  1957   (Billeaud  test  field). 


Variety 


Tons  of 
cane  per 
acre 


Pounds  of 
sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 


Sugar  per  acre 


Pounds 


Percent  of 
C.  P.  kh-101 


Co 

.  290 

Plant  cane 
First   stubble 
Average 

27.1*3 
25.22 
26.33 

C. 

P.  39-116 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

2U.91 
19.66 
22.29 

c. 

P.   36-13 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

19.71 
2U.78 
22.25 

c. 

p,  36-2£5 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

23.U3 
Hi.32 
18.90 

c. 

P.  k3^1 

Plant  cane 

25.62 

^  • 

P.  i0i-l5U 

Plseft  cane 

25.31 

^. 

P.  Ui-101 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble- 
Average 

22.86 
13.23 
18.05 

c. 

P.  UU-155 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

17.58 
17.95 
17.77 

c. 

P.  U7-193 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

lh.9h 
Uu86 
Uu  90 

198.li 
189.3 
19U.0 

188.5 
188.6 
188.6 

208.1 
200.7 
20U.0 

189.1 
200.8 
193.5 

19U.2 

190.8 

198.9 
200.5 

199.ll 

207.2 
22U.3 

215.8 

207,8 

201.9 
20U.9 


5U1;2- 
U77U 
5108 

1*696 
3708 
1202 

U102 
U973 
U538 

hhhO 
2875 
3658 

U975 

5032 

U5U7 
2653 
3600 

36U3 
1*026 
3835 

3105 
3000 
3053 


120 
180 
11*2 

103 

Ho 
U7 

90 
187 
126 


108 
102 

109 

3JL1 

100 
100 
100 

80 
152 
107 

68 

113 

85 
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Table 


-Continued.    Yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown 
near  Broussard  in1  1957   (Billeaud). 


on   Richland  silt  loam 


Age 

Tons  of 
cane  per 
acre 

Pounds 
sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 

Sugar  per  acre 

Variety 

Pounds 

Percent  of 
C.  P.  hbrlOl 

C.  P.  U8-103 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

17.13 
16.07 
16.60 

2U1.0 
237.3 
239.2 

1A28 
3813 
3971 

91 
110 

K,  Co.  310 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

27.15 
20.55 
23.85 

21U.U 
225.U 
219.1 

5821 
1632 
5226 

128 
175 
11*5 

C.  P.  U8-117* 

Plant  cane 

20.07 

212.7 

U269 

9U 

c.  p.  5cAo* 

First  stubble 

16.91 

209.0 

353U 

133 

C.  P.  52-16* 

Plant  cane 

27.07 

200.5 

5U27 

119 

C.  P.  52-37* 

Plant  cane 

15.U7 

200.0 

309U 

68 

C  P.  52-57* 

Plant  cane 

20.71 

179.8 

3721; 

82 

C.  P.  52-67* 

Plant  ca  ne 

26.57 

168»2 

5000 

110 

C.  P.  52-68* 

Plant  cane 

16.71 

218.0 

36U3 

80 

c.  p.  52-71* 

Plant  cane 

22.80 

158.8 

3621 

80 

C.  P.  52-9* 

Plant  cane 



209.1 





C  P.  52-58* 

Plant  cane 

— - 

200.  h 





C  p.  53-1* 

Plant  cane 



227.9 





C  P.  53-15* 

Plant  cane 



222.1 



-A— 

C,  P.  53-16* 

Plant  cane 



211.9 

«*— — 



C  P.  53-18* 

Plant  cane 



2Ui.O 





G.  P.  53-22* 

Plant  cane 



203.  h 





C.  P.  53-23* 

Plant  cane 



198.7 





L.S.D.  @  P  .05 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 

3.U7 
3.8U 

Uu7 
11.5 

720 
7UU 

16 
28 

Unreleased  varieties 


6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 


Miscellaneous  Information  Pertaining  to  the  Billeaud  Test  Field  for  1957 

Experiments   conducted   by   the   L.    S.   IT.   Agricultural   Experiment   Station   in   cooperation   with 

the  U.   S.   I).  A.   Sugar  Cane   Field   Station,   Houma,   La.;   Billeaud-Reaux    Plantation   and    S.   J. 

Bowles,  County  Agent,  Lafayette  Parish. 

Plot  size  and  number  of  replications:     Plant  cane— 1/70  acre  plots;  C.  P.  44-155   (2),  C.  P.  52-37 

(2>,  all  others  (4).    First  stubble  1/100  acre  plots;  all  varieties  (4). 

Planting    dates:     Plant    cane— 9/21/56 ;    First    stubble — 9/28/55;    Plant    cane    followed    cowpeas 

turned  under. 

Fertilizers:     Plant  cane — 60  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre;  stubble — 80  lbs.  nitrogen  per  arce. 

Weed  control  methods:     Hand  hoe,  cultivation. 

Insect  control  methods:     Artificial  release  of  Trichogramma  parasites. 

Stands:     Good. 

Insect  infestations:     Borer  infestations  moderate. 

Weed  infestations:     Heavy  in  stubble,  moderate  in  plant  cane. 

Varieties  lodged  at  time  of  harvest:     C.  P.  52  16,  N.  Co.  310. 

Harvest  methods  and  dates:     Cut  by  hand  and  weighed  using  small  plot  weighing  device. 

Plant  cane— 12/3/57 ;  First  stubble— H/28/56,  11/4/57. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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12.  Juice  analyses:     By  Houmi 

13.  Rainfall  (inehes)— 1957  : 

January  1.44 

February  5.39 

March  9.02 

April  6.88 


Table  4  Footnotes — Continued 

laboratory  from  20  stalks  taken  at  random  from  each  plot. 


May 

4.62 

June 

8.80 

July 

3.87 

August 

4.19 

September 

8.73 

October 

5.61 

November 

4.81 

December 

3.82 

Total 


67.10 


Table    5.      Average  yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties   grown  on   Richland  silt  loam 
Youngsville  during  the  years  1952-1956.     (Youngsville  test  field). 


No, 

of 

tests 

Expressed 

Average  Yields 
as  a  Percentage  of  C. 

P.  U*-101 

Tons 

per 

acre 

Sugar 

per  ton 

(lbs.) 

Sugar  per 

acre 

(lbs.) 

Variety 

Plant 
cane 

First 
stubble 

Second           All 
stubble         tests 

C.  P.  51-2^* 

1 

95 

122 

n,        j 

116 

i 

116 

N.  Co.  310 

8 

99 

110 

107 

108 

115 

109 

C.  P.  18-103 

8 

86 

123 

103 

106 

113 

107 

C.  P.  51-21* 

1 

101 

106 

— . 

107 

_ 

107 

c.  p.  W^ioi 

15 

30.05 

190.1 

1*811 

6U72 

58514 

5712 

C.  P.  1*7-193 

8 

91 

103 

91 

93 

100 

9h 

C.  P.  hh-iSh 

lk 

105 

85 

93 

88 

89 

90 

C.  P.  29-116 

15 

106 

77 

96 

79 

72 

82 

Co.  290 

15 

98 

83 

102 

82 

63 

81 

C.  P,  36-13 

13 

78 

103 

9ii 

83 

63 

80 

C.  P.  14±-155 

15 

7k 

107 

80 

7U 

8U 

79 

C.  P.  3  6-105 

6 

76 

96 

9$ 

76 

Sh 

73 

C.  P.  ii3-ii7 

6 

58 

101 

68 

65 

So 

61 

C.  P.  U8-117* 

1 

61 

101 

61 





61 

Table    6. 

Yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  R 
Youngsville  in1  1957   (Youngsville  test 

ichland  silt  loam 
Field). 

near 

Age 

Tons  of 
cane  per 
acre 

Pounds  of 
sugar  per 
ton  of  car 

Sugar  per  acre 

Variety 

te      Pounds 

Percent  of 
C.  P.  UU-lOl 

Co,  290 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

20,66 
28.85 
2iu76 

165.1 
189.2 
179.1 

3U11 
51*58. 
Uk3$ 

105 
105 
105 

C.  P.,  29-116 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

19.30 
32.91 
26.11 

185.7 
18U.3 
18U.8 

3581 
6065 
ii825 

110 
117 

nil 

C.  P.  36-13 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

20.30 
23. U6 
21.88 

171.2 
207.2 
191.9 

3536 

U861 
Iil99 

108 
93 
99 

C.  P.  36-105 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

2U.17 
21.21 
22.69 

173.2 
193.8 
185.5 

1307 
lillO 
1*208 

132 
79 
99 

C  P.  fc3-U7 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

17.70 
17.7U 
17.72 

190.3 
202.7 
196.5 

3368 
3596 
3li82 

103 
69 

82 

C.  P.  1^-101 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

17.ia 
28.19 
22.80 

187.3 
18U.6 
185.6 

3261 
520U 
U232 

100 
100 
100 

*  Unreleased  varieties 
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Table  6 — Continued.    Yields  for 
near  Youngsville 


sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Richland  silt  loam 
in   1957    (Youngsville  test  field). 


Ape 

Tons  of 
cane  per 
acre 

Pounds  of 
sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 

Sugar  per  acre 

Variety 

Pounds 

Percent  of 
C.  P.  Uli-101 

C.  P.  iUi-155 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

13.71 
23.65 
18.68 

201.lt 
183.1 
193.0 

2761 
U14JU9   * 
3605 

85 
85 
85 

C.  P.  1*7-193 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

13.33 
19.56 
16.15 

182.7 
198.5 
192.0 

2li35 
3883 
3159 

75 
75 
75 

C.  P.  18-103 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

llt.80 
22.73 
13.77 

218.5 
2U7.1 
235.8 

323U 
5617 
U*26 

99 
108 

10U 

N.  Co.  310 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

21.92 
31.U0 

26.66 

200.6 
203.2 
202.1 

U397 

6380 
5389 

135 
123 
127 

C.  P.  U8-117* 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

19.81 
22.11 
20.96 

192.8 
210.2 
202.0 

3819 
li6U8 
U23lt 

117 

89 

100 

C.  P.  50-lt0* 

First  stubble 

20.30 

215.1 

U366 

8lt 

C.  P.  52-16* 

Plant  cane 

22.61 

189.0 

U273 

131 

C.  P.  52-37* 

Plant  cane 

17.Hi 

18iu7 

3166 

97 

C.  P.  52-57* 

Plant  cane 

17.88 

153.2 

2738 

8U 

C.  P.  52-67* 

Plant  cane 

23.22 

rft.U 

U050 

12U 

C  P.  52-68* 

Plant  cane 

17.67 

203.5 

3681i 

U3 

L.S.D.  @  P  .05 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 

3.31 
3.U9 

20.6 
20.9 

723 
683 

22 
13 

*  Unreleased  varieties 

Miscellaneous  Information  Pertaining  to  the  Youngsville  Test  Field  for  1957 

1.  Experiments  conducted  by  the  L.  S.  U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugar  Cane  Field  Station,  Houma,  La.,  Young's  Industries,  Inc.  and  S.  J. 
Bowles,  County  Agent,  Lafayette  Parish. 

2.  Plot  size  and  number  of  replications:  Plant  cane— 1/70  acre  plots;  C.  P.  44 -155  (2),  C.  P.  52-37 
(2),  C.  P.  52-57  (2),  all  others  (3).    First  stubble— 1/100  acre  plots;  all  varieties  (4). 

3.  Planting:  dates:  Plant  cane— 9/25/56 ;  First  stubble — 9/27/55;  Plant  cane  followed  soybeans 
turned  under. 

4.  Fertilizers:     All  tests— 80  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre. 

5.  Weed  control  methods :     Hand  hoe,  cultivation. 

6.  Insect  control  methods:     Artificial  release  of  Trichogramma  parasites. 

7.  Stands:     Gappy. 

8.  Insect  infestations:     Heavy  borer  infestations. 

9.  Weed  infestations:     Heavy. 

10.  Varieties  lodged  at  time  of  harvest :     None. 

11.  Harvest  methods  and  dates:     Cut  by  hand,  stubble  cane  burned,  weighed  with  small  plot  weigh- 
ing device.    Plant  cane  13/2/57,  First  stubble  11/26/56,  11/6/57. 

12.  Juice  analyses:     By  Houma  laboratory  from  20  stalks  taken  at  random  from  each  plot. 

13.  Rainfall  (inches)— 1957: 


January 
February 
March 
April 


1.45 
4.31 
9.90 
7.53 


May 

5.45 

June 

12.98 

July 

4.28 

August 

1.35 

September 

U61 

October 

6.06 

November 

4.72 

December 

2.99 

Total 


70.63 
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Table    7.      Average  yields   for  sugar  cane  varieties 
loam  near  Reserve  during  the  years   1952-1 


grown   on   Mhoon   very    fine   sandy 
956.    (Reserve   test   field). 


Average  Yields 

No. 
of 

Expressed  as 

a  Percentage  of  C. 

P.  UU-101 

Tons 
per 

Sugar 
per  ton 

Sugar  per 

acre  (lbs 

.) 

Plant   First 

Second 

All 

Variety 

tests 

acre 

(lbs.) 

cane   stubble 

stubble 

tests 

C.  P.  51-21* 

1 

107 

102 

109 

. 

109 

N.  Co.  310 

10 

108 

95 

121      90 

101 

101* 

C.  P.  1*1*-101 

15 

30.08 

185.0 

5761    55U* 

5393 

5566 

C.  P.  1*8-117* 

l 

106 

9U 

100     

«— — 

100 

C.  P.  18-103 

10 

91 

108 

100      97 

100 

99 

C.  P.  36-13 

11 

93 

102 

98      91 

95 

95 

C.  P.  1*3-1*7 

15 

90 

100 

89      85 

97 

90 

C.  P.  1*1-155 

15 

85 

105 

89      9U 

86 

90 

C.  P.  1*7-193 

1U 

89 

100 

81*      9h 

90 

39 

C.  P.  36-105 

15 

91 

96 

93      81* 

80 

87 

C.  P.  51-21* 

l 

78 

109 

85 



85 

Table    8.      Yields  for  sugar  cane 
near  Reserve 


varieties  grown  on  Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam 
in  1957   (Reserve  test  field). 


Variety 


Age 


Tons  of 
cane  per 
acre 


Pounds 
sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 


Sugar  per  acre 
Torcent  of 
Pounds       C.  P.  Uli-101 


C.  P.  29-116 
C  P,  29-320 
C  P.  36-13 

C.  P.  36-105 
C.  P.  U3-U7 
c.  p.  UU-101 
c.  p.  UU-155 
C.  P*  1*7-193 


Plant  cane 

Plant  oane 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 


25.20 

26.98 

23.68 
29.85 

37.07 
29.08 
25.96 
30.70 

30.26 
28.37 
23.79 
29.11* 

27.95 
32*76 
29.52 
30.08 

31e3U 

25. 9U 
22065 
26.61* 


135.1* 
1814.0 

167.5 
179.3 

161*,1* 
185.5 
188.1* 
177.9 

168.8 
186,6 
18U.9 
179.9 

165.7 
191.5 
197.9 
135.6 

173.7 
193.3 
169.3 
178.8 


3U12 

U961* 

U80U 
5352 

609U 
539U 

U891 
5U60 

5108 
5201* 
5323 
52i*2 

1*631 
6271* 
581*2 
55B2 

5U*1* 
5011* 
3835 
1*763 


71* 

107 

101* 
85 

132 
86 
81* 
98 

110 
81* 
91 
9k 

100 
100 
100 
100 

118 
80 
66 
85 


Plant  cane 

29.66 

177.1* 

5262 

111* 

First  stubble 

3l*.l*9 

181*.  9 

6377 

102 

Second  stubble 

29.29 

19H.7 

5703 

98 

Average 

31.15 

185,7 

5785 

101* 

*  Unreleased  varieties 
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Table   8 — Continued.    Yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Mhoon  very  fine  sandy 
loam  near  Reserve  in  1957   (Reserve  test  field). 


Variety- 


Age 


Tons  of 
cane  per 

Acre 


Pounds  of 
sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 


Sugar  per  acre 

Percent  of 


Pounds       C.  P.  Ui-101 


C.  P.  U8-103 


N.  Co.  310 
0.  P.  1*8-117* 

c.  p.  50-n* 

c.  p.  5o-l*o* 

C.  P.  51-21* 

C.  P.  51-2U* 

C.  P.  52-16* 

G.  P.  52-37*  . 

G.  p.  52-57* 

C.  P.  52-67* 

G.  P.  52-68* 

C.  P.  52-9* 
C.  P.  52-58* 
C.  p.  53-1* 
C.  P.  53*15* 
C.  P.  53-16* 
C.  P.  53-18* 
C.  P.  53-23* 


Plant  cane                  28.01;  205.6  5765  12k 

First  stubble            33.95  233.0  7910  126 

Second  stubble          28.59  2U3.0  69U7  119 

Average                       30*19  227.7  687U  123 

Plant  cane                  33.95  181.6  6165  133 

First  stubble            3luU9  177.8  6132  98 

Second  stubble          37.16  169.2  6287  108 

Average                       35*20  176.0  6195  111 

Plant  cane                  27.76  182.0  5052  109 

First  stubble            31.28  185.7  5809  93 

Second  stubble  29.28  215.2  63OI  108 

First  stubble  29.63  192.0  5689  91 

Second  stubble  25.21  223.2  5627  96 

Second  stubble  25.88  176.8  1£67  78 

Plant  cane  35.72  157.9  561|0  122 

Plant  cane  32.92  176,1  5797  125 

Plant  cane  32.22  158.0  5091  110 

First  stubble  —  173.6  —  J  — — 

Plant  cane  29.26  165.3  1837  10U 

First  stubble  — ~  169.7                

Plant  cane  31.97  192.0  6138  133 

First  stubble  — —  196.U                

Plant  cane  — —  172.0                

Plant  cane  — —  163.2                

Plant  cane  — —  191.2  — —  — — 

Plant  cane  — —  166.1  — —  —  - 

Plant  cane  — —  16U.3                — - 

Plant  cane  — —  225.3  — —  — - 

Plant  cane  — —  -182.3  — —  — — 


L.S.D.  @  P  .05   Plant  cane         5.08 
First  stubble      U.00 


21.5 
15.3 


101a 

9U2 


22 

15 


*  Unreleased  varieties 

Miscellaneous  Information  Pertaining  to  the  Reserve  Test  Field  for  19.17 

1.  Experiments  conducted  by  the  L.  S.  I*.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugar  Cane  Field  Station,  Houma.  La.;  Gulf  States  Land  and  Industries  Co.,  and 
V.  ().  Calandro,  County  Agent.  «St.  John  Parish. 

2.  Plot  size  and  number  of  replications:  Plant  cane — 1/70  acre  plots;  C.  P.  52-37  (3),  all  others 
(4).  First  stubble— 1/100  acre  plots;  all  varieties  (4).  Second  fstubble  1/."K)  acre  plots;  all 
varieties  (1). 
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Table  8  Footnote* — Continued 

3.    Planting    dates:     Plant    cane— 9/4/50;    First    stubble— 9/24/55 ;    Second 
cane  followed  summer  fallow. 
I   4.    Fertilizers  and   interplanted   green   manure  crops:      Plant   cane— -45   lbs. 
lotus  indica  turned  under;  stubble — 75  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre. 
5.    Weed  control  methods:     T  C  A,  24  1),  cultivation, 
i    6.    Insect  control  methods:     4  dustiups  with  Kyania. 

7.  Stands:     Slightly  gappy  in  plant  cane  and  first  stubble. 

8.  Insect  infestations:      Moderate  borer  infestation. 

9.  Weed  infestations:     Moderate. 

10.  Varieties  lodged  at  time  of  harvest:  C.  P.  29-116,  C.  P.  44-155,  C.  P.  47 
310,  C.  P.  51-24,  C.  P.  52-16,  C.  P.  52-57,  C.  P.  52(57. 

11.  Harvest  methods  and  dates:  Plant  cane  and  first  stubble  tests  were  cut 
cut  with  machine.  All  tests  were  weighed  with  small  plot  weighing  devic 
Plant  cane— 11/26/57 ;  First  stubble— 12/11/50,  10/21/57;  Second  stu 
10/21/57. 

12.  Juice  analyses:     By  Houma  laboratory  from  20  stalks  taken  at  random  fi 

13.  Rainfall  (inches)— 1957  : 


stubble— 9/15/54;    Plant 
nitrogen   per  acre,   Meli- 


193,  C.   P.  48-103,  N.  Co. 

by  hand,  second  stubble 
b'ble  10/31/55,  12/11/56, 
oin  each  plot. 


January 
February 
March 
April 

1.63 
3.15 

8.80 
7.34 

May 
June 
July 
August 

5.03 
7.33 
4.03 
4.65 

September 
October 
November 
December 

Total 

9.10 

3.90 
8.73 
3.55 

68.14 

Table    9.      Ave 
loam  near 

rage  yields 

Napoleonv 

for  sugar  cane  varieties   grown 
ille  during  the  years   1952-1956. 

on   Mhoon   very   fine   sandy 
(Glenwood  test  field). 

No. 
of 

Expressed 

Average  Yields 
as  a  Percentage  of  C.  ,P.  Ui-lOl 

Tons 
per 

Sugar 
per  ton 

Sugar  p< 

3r  acre  (lbs 

'L 

Plant 

First 

Second 

All 

Variety 

tests 

acre 

(lbs.) 

cane 

stubble     stubble 

tests 

C.  P.  £U2U* 

1 

12U 

101 

....... 

125 

— — 

125 

C.  P.  U8-103 

10 

95 

117 

103 

119 

118 

112 

N.  Co.  310 

10 

111 

98 

112 

101 

117 

109 

C.  P.  17-193 

12 

101 

103 

96 

109 

112 

105 

C.  P.  UU-KXL 

15 

26,71        180.5 

5756 

U533 

U178 

U822 

C.  P.  1*8-1X7* 

1 

122 

80 

98 

—*— 

. 

98 

C.p.  Ui-i55 

15 

92 

102 

92 

91 

97 

93 

L  p.  36-105 

15 

96 

97 

98 

96 

80 

92 

b.  p.  U3-U7 

12 

93 

100 

96 

9k 

85 

92 

C.  p.  51-21* 

1 

75 

121 



91 



91 

*  Unreleased  varieties 

120  at  Shirley,  C.  P.  36-105  at  Glen- 
1  wood  and  Cinclare,  and  C.  P.  44-154  at 
;  Billeaud's  was  from  progeny  of 
j  seed  cane  treated  by  the  large  van 
I  unit  in  1954.  Seed  for  C.  P.  36-13 
j  and  C.  P.  43-47  was  taken  from 
j  progeny  of  canes  treated  by  a  plan- 
!  tation  unit  at  Smithfield  Plantation. 
|  Heat  treated  seed  of  all  other  vari- 
eties was  furnished  by  the  L.S.U. 
Sugar  Experiment  Station  and  the 
|  L.S.U.  Department  of  Plant  Path- 
1  ology. 

Yield    estimates    for    1957    plant 

:  cane   tests   are,   in   most   cases,   the 

averages  for  4  plots  approximately 

I  1/70  acre  in  area.    In  the  1957  first 


year  stubble  tests  yield  estimates 
are  averages  for  4  plots  approxi- 
mately 1/100  acre  in  area.  Data  for 
second  year  stubble  are  based  on  a 
single  1/50  acre  plot. 

Based  on  the  5  year  averages  for 
all  tests,  Table  1,  the  4  leading  com- 
mercial varieties  in  production  of 
sugar  per  acre  have  been  C.  P.  48- 
103,  N.  Co.  310,  C.  P.  47-193  and 
C.  P.  44-101.  Although  the  1957 
results  for  C.  P.  48-103  and  N.  Co. 
310  are  similar  to  the  1952-1956 
averages,  yields  in  1957  for  C.  P. 
44-101  and  C.  P.  47-193  were  gen- 
erally below  their  respective  5  year 
averages.  This  decrease  was  espe- 
cially apparent  in  plant  cane  tests. 
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Table    10. 


Yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam 
near  Napoleonville  in    1957    (Glenwood   test   field). 


Variety 


Age 


Tons  of 
cane  per 
acre 


Pounds  of 
sugar  per 


Bugar  per  acre 

Percent  of 


ton  of  cane      Pounds      C.  P.  1*1*-101 


c. 

p. 

29-116 

Plant  cane 

28.22 

il*5.8 

n 

p* 

29-320 

Plant  cane 

2l*.66 

182.7 

c. 

p. 

36-13 

Plant  cane 

31.81* 

197.0 

c. 

p. 

36-105 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

32*28 
32.58 
19.36 
26.07 

176.7 
176.0 
204.5 
182.8 

c. 

p. 

1*3-1*7 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

30.35 
31.98 
19.U 
27.25 

182.3 
189.3 
191.3 
187.2 

c. 

p. 

1*1*-101 

*  Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

29.55 
34.51 
26.59 
30.22 

181.0 
178.1 
193.7 
183.6 

c. 

p. 

l*l*-155 

Plant  cane 
First  stubbie 
Second  stubble 
Average 

30.21 
30.01 
24.07 
28.10 

194.4 

199.1 
210.1 

200.5 

c. 

p. 

1*7-193 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

26.20 
31.86 
22.04 
26.70 

188.5 
197.7 
214.7 
199.4 

c. 

p. 

18-103 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

26.68 
30.36 
25.32 
27.15 

243.U 
234.8 
255.2 
21*3.9 

N. 

Co 

.  310 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

31.13 
31.81i 
27.72 
30.23 

190.9 
187.6 
205.4 
194.2 

C. 

p. 

148-117* 

Plant  cane 
.First  stubble 

27.73 
28.48 

208.8 
167.2 

c. 

p. 

50-11* 

Second  stubble 

18.97 

212.3 

c. 

p. 

50-W* 

First  stubble 

26.48 

210.6 

c. 

p. 

51t21* 

Second  stubble 

2U.52 

208.0 

c. 

p. 

51-21** 

Second  stubble 

2  luOO 

227.8 

c. 

p. 

52-16* 

Plant  cane 

3^.98 

184.9 

c. 

p. 

52-38* 

Plant  cane 

12.34 

170,3 

1*111* 
4505 

6272 

5701* 
5731* 

3959 
5132 

5533 
6051* 
3713 
5100 

531*9 
611*6 
5150 
551*8 

5873 
5957 
5057 
5635 

1*939 
6299 
1*73? 
5323 

61*91* 
7129 
61*62 
6695 

591*3 
5973 
5691* 
5870 

5790 
1*762 

1*027 

5577 

5100 

51*67 

6283 

2102 


77 

81* 

117 

107 
93 
77 
93 

103 
99 
72 
92 

100 
100 
100 
100 

110 
97 
98 

102 

92 

102 

92 

96 

121 
116 
125 
121 

111 

97 

111 

106 

108 
77 

78 

91 

99 

106 

117 

39 
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Table    10 — Continued.    Yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Mhoon  very  fine 
sandy  loam  near  Napoleonville  in    1957    (Glenwood   test   field). 


Variety 


C  P.  52-57 


Age 


Tons  of 
cane  per 
acre 


Pounds  of 
sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 


Plant 
First 


cane 
stubble 


187,2 
180.5 


Sugar  p 


Pounds 


Percent  of 
C.  P.  UU-101 

98 


C.  P.  52-67 

B«  P.  52-68* 

C.  P.  52-9* 
C.  P.  52-58* 
P.  P.  53-1* 
C  P.  53-l£* 
C.  P.  53-16* 
p.  P.  53-18* 
C  P.  53-23* 


Plant 
First 

Plant 
First 

Plant 

Plant 

Plant 

Plant 

Plant 

Plant 

Plant 


cane 
stubble 

cane 
stubble 

cane 

cane 

cane 

cane 

cane 

cane 

cane 


177.3 
172.8 

200.U 
218.3 

183.9 

179.3 

193.8 
191.5 
191.2 
2U5.0 
199.9 


L.S.D.  @  P  .05 


Plant  cane 
First  stubble 


2.76 
U.5U 


20.3 
12.8 


711 
719 


13 
12 


*  Unreleased  varieties 

Miscellaneous  Information  Pertaining  to  the  Glenwood  Test  Field  for  1957 

1.  Experiments  conducted  by  the  L.  S.  U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugarcane  Field  Station,  Houma,  La. ;  Glenwood  Plantation  and  E.  J.  Lousteau. 
County  Agent,  Assumption  Parish. 

2.  Plot  size  and  number  of  replications:  Plant  cane — 1/70  acre  plots,  C.  P.  52-38  (2),  all  others 
(4).  First  stubbble — 1/100  acre  plots,  all  varieties  (4).  Second  stubble — 1/50  acre  plots,  all 
varieties  (1). 

3.  Planting  dates:  Plant  cane— 9/7/56;  First  stubble— 9/14/55 ;  Second  stubble— 9/23/54 ;  Plant 
cane  followed  summer  fallow. 

4.  Fertilizers  and  interplanted  green  manure  crops:  Plant  cane — 60  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre,  Meli- 
lotus  indica  turned  under;  stubble — 80  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre. 

5.  Weed  control  methods:     T  C  A,  24  D  cultivation. 

6.  Insect  control  methods:     Artificial  release  of  Trichogramma  parasites. 

7.  Stands:     Good. 

8.  Insect  infestations:     Heavy  borer  infestation. 

9.  Weed  infestations:     Moderate. 

10.  Varieties  lodged  at  time  of  harvest:  C.  P.  29  116,  C.  P.  36  105,  C.  P.  44-155,  X.  Co.  310,  C.  P. 
51-24,  C.  P.  52-16,  C.  P.  52-57,  C.  P.  52-67. 

11.  Harvest  methods  and  dates:  Plant  cane  and  first  stubble  were  cut  by  hand;  second  stubble 
was  cut  by  machine.    All  tests  were  weighed  with  small  plot  weighing  device. 

Plant    cane— 11/8/57 ;     First    stubble— 11/19/56,    10/28/57;     Second     stubble    11/25/55,    10/22/56. 
10/28/57. 

12.  Juice  analyses:     By  Houma  laboratory  from  20  stalks  taken  at  random  from  each  plot. 

13.  Rainfall  (inches)— 1957  : 

January  .55  May  3.48  September  5.24 

February  2.85  June  8.61  October  4.20 

March  10.45  July  7.51  November  6.50 

April  6.10  August  5.64  December  2.80 


Total 


63.93 


As  an  average  for  all  tests  the  sug- 
ar per  acre  estimate  for  C.  P.  44- 
101  in  1957  plant  cane  was  approxi- 
mately 10%  below  the  5  year  aver- 
age for  C.  P.  44-101  plant  cane.  The 
stubble    results    for    C.    P.    44-101 


were  generally  more  in  line  with  the 
5  year  averages,  however.  This  ap- 
parent deviation  from  the  average 
in  plant  cane  should  be  considered 
when  using  C.  P.  44-101  as  a  stan- 
dard in  evaluating  the  varieties.  For 
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Table    11.      Average  yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Mhoon  very  fine  sandy 
loam  near  Brusly  during  the  years  1952-1956.  (Cinclare  light  soil  test  field). 


Variety 


No. 

of 

tests 


Tons 

per 

acre 


Average  Yields 
Expressed  as  a  Percentage  of  C, 


ugar 
ton 
bs.2_ 


Sugar  per 
Plant       First 
cane       stubble     stubble       tests 


P.  44-101 
acre  (lbs"j 
Second 


Sr 


C.  P.  43-103 

9 

90 

127 

C.  F.  44-101 

15 

35.27 

170 

N.  Co.  310 

9 

96 

104 

C.  P.  47-193 

9 

91 

108 

C.  P.  36-105 

15 

89 

106 

C.  P.  1*8-117* 

1 

106 

88 

C.  P.  51-21* 

1 

77 

119 

C  P.  43-47 

11 

80 

112 

c.  p.  44-155 

14 

80 

112 

118 
6381 

107 
91 
99 
93 

98 
96 


113 

6013 

87 

109 

90 

93 
85 
83 


107 

5626 

106 

101 

93 


86 
86 


111 

6007 

100 

99 
94 
93 

93 
90 
89 


Table    12. 

Yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Mhoon  very  fine  sandy  loam 
near  Brusly  in  1957   (Cinclare  light  soil  test  field). 

Tons  of          Pounds  of                Sugar  per  acre 

Variety 

cane  per        sugar  per                           Percent  of 
Age                             acre                ton  of  cane      Pounds      C.  P.  44-101 

c. 

P.  29-116 

Plant  cane 

26.80 

C. 

P.  29-320 

Plant  cane 

23.39 

c. 

P.  36-13 

Plant  cane 

29.90 

G. 

P.  36-105 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

26.21 
33.14 
19.13 
26.28 

C  P.  43-47 


C  p.  44^-101 


c.  p.  44-155 


C  p.  47-193 


C.  P.  48-103 


Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 


28.43 
27.22 
17.07 
24.24 

30.50 
36.78 
18.59 
28.62 

25.32 
27.40 
14.16 
22.29 

23.28 
30.05 
17.68 
23<»67 

23.01 
26.04 
19.63 
23.56 


162.9 

4366 

187.2 

4379 

196.4 

5872 

187.3 
175.5 
177.0 
179.8 

4909 
5816 
3448 
4724 

197.4 
194.2 
168.8 
189.5 

5612 
5286 
2881 
4593 

182,1 
159.5 
204.2 
177,2 

5554 
5866 
3796 
5072 

201.0 
177.1 
219.1 
195.1 

5089 
4853 
3102 
4348 

184.2 
171.4 
198.3 
182.3 

4288 
5151 
3506 
4315 

215.5 

222.3 
245.5 
226.5 


4959 
6233 
4819 
5337 


79 

79 

106 

88 
99 
91 
93 

101 
90 
76 
91 

100 
100 
100 
100 

92 
83 
82 
86 

77 
88 
92 
85 

89 
106 
127 
105 


*  Unreleased  varieties 
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Table    12 — Continued.    Yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown 
sandy  loam  near  Brusly  in   1957   (Cinclare  light  soil 


on  Mkoon  very  fine 
test  field). 


Variety 


Age 


Tons  of 
cane  per 
acre 


Pounds  of 
sugar  per 
ton  of  cane 


Sugar  per  acre 

Percent  of 
Pounds       C.  P.  UU-101 


N.  Co.  310 

c.  p.  hJMrf 

c.  p.  50-11* 
c.  p.  50-U0* 

C.  P.  52-16* 
L  P.  52-38* 
C  p.  52-57* 
c.  P.  52-67* 
C.  P.  52-68* 
C.  P.  51-21* 
c.  p.  51-2U* 
C  P.  52-9* 
C  P.  52-58* 

C.  P.  53-1* 
C  p.  53-15* 
C  P.  53-16* 

D.  P.  53-18* 
C  P.  53-23* 


Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Second  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 

Second  stubble 

First  stubble 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Second  stubble 

Second  stubble 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 


3U.1*1 

Uo.oU 
16.38 
30.28 

25.1*1 

39.06 

13.3S 
35.22 

28.13 
21.21 
25.70 
23.86 
27.  Ik 


187.7 
157.6 
213.7 
179.1 

187.2 
1146,1 

192.6 

188.6 

178.8 

173.2 

I6I1.I 

176.5 

200.9 

206,2 

230.1 

163. 3 

176.3 

193.2 

181.6 

173.5 

196.8 

191.2 


6U59 
6310 
3500 
5U23 

U757 
5707 

2538 

66U2 

5030 

3679 

U217 

5091* 

5513 


116 

108 

92 

107 

86 
97 

67 

113 

91 

66 
76 
92 
99 


L.S.D.  @  P  .05 


Plant  cane 
First  stubble 


3.6k 
U.96 


13.6 
12.6 


785 
1006 


Ik 

17 


*  Unreleased  varieties 

example,     in    Table    2,    where    the 
yields  are  relative  to  C.   P.   44-101, 
it  may  appear  that  several  varieties 
produced    better    in    1957    than    the 
average  for  the  past  5  years.    Ac- 
tually the   1957   averages   for   these 
I  varieties,  Co.  290,  C.  P.  36-13,  C.  P. 
;  36-105,  C.  P.  43-47  and  C.  P.  44-155 
!  to  be  specific,  were  very  similar  to 
I  their    respective    averages    for    the 


years  1952-1956.  For  a  more  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  commercial 
varieties  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  1956  report. 

The  experimental  varieties  C.  P. 
48-117,  C.  P.  50-11  and  C.  P.  50-40 
have  been  eliminated.  Data  from  2 
second  stubble  tests  in  1957  further 
indicate  high  sucrose  and  early  ma- 
turity  for    C.    P.    51-21.     This    is    a 
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Table    13.      Average  yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Sharkey  clay 
Brusly  during  the  years  1952-1956.  (Cinclare  heavy  soil  test  field). 


No. 
of 

Expressed  as 

Average  Yields 
a  Fercentage  of  C. 

p.  l*l*-ioi 

Tons 
per 

Sugar 
per  ton 

Sugar  per 

acre  (lbs 

'I,, 

Plant 

First 

Second 

All 

Variety 

tests 

acre 

(lbs.) 

cane 

stubble 

stubble 

tests 

N. 

Co 

.  310 

5 

121 

101 

129 

111 

....... 

122 

C. 

p. 

1*8-103 

3 

103 

118 

128 

110 

-_ 

122 

c. 

p. 

1*7-193 

9 

110 

106 

126 

107 

— — 

117 

c. 

p. 

14-101 

10 

25.U2 

169.1* 

U0U9 

1561 

mmmmm 

U305 

c. 

p. 

U*-i55 

9 

88 

112 

110 

87 

— — 

99 

c. 

p. 

1*8-117* 

1 

102 

90 

92 

—mm ,m 

r..n 

92 

c. 

p. 

36-105 

10 

88 

100 

9h 

82 

...      ., 

88 

c. 

p. 

3U-120 

7 

85 

95 

87 

77 

_ 

81 

c. 

p. 

hUtf 

1 

1*7 

109 

52 

— - 

— — 

5? 

Table    14. 

Yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Sharkey  clay  near  Brusly 
in  1957   (Cinclare  heavy  soil  test  field). 

Tons  of         Pounds  of               Sugar  per  acre 

Variety 

cane  per        sugar  per                          Percent  of 
Age                            acre               ton  of  cane      Pounds      C.  P..  1*1*-101 

C.  P.  29-116 
C.  P.  29-320 
C.  P.. 36-13 
C.  P.  36-105 

C.  P.  1*3-1*7 

C.  P.  UU-101 

c.  p.  I*l*-i55 

C.  P.  1*7-193 
C.  P.  1*8-103 
N.  Co.  310 


Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 


2  0.52 

21.62 

28.17 

22.69 
19.1*5 
21.07 

25.59 
18.82 
22.21 

23.3U 
25.99 
2U.67 

23*71 
21.1*2 
22.57 

23.73 
19.90 
21.82 

21.79 
23.1*6 
22.63 

25.U2 
26.12 
25.77 


157.1* 

178.3 

172.6 

16U.5 
170.9 
167.5 

179.8 
175.7 
178.0 

155.9 
158.5 
157.2 

185.1* 
191.6 
188.3 

170.9 
176.6 
173.5 

211*.l 
202.8 
208.2 

177.1* 
183.9 
180.7 


3230 

3855 

1*862 

3733 
3321* 
3529 

1*601 
3307 
395U 

3639 
1*U9 
3879 

1*396 
1*101* 
1*250 

1*055 
35U* 
3785 

1*665 
1*758 
1*712 

1*510 
1*8Q3 
1*657 


89 
106 

13U 

103 
81 
91 

126 

80 

102 

100 
100 
100 

121 
100 
110 

111 

85 
98 

128 
116 
121 

121* 
117 
120 


*  Unreleased  varieties 
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Table    14 — Continued.    Yield*  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on   Sharkey  clay  near 
Brusly  in   1957    (Cinclare  heavy  soil  test   field). 


Variety 


Age 


Tons  of 
cane  per 
acre 


Pounds  of 


Sugar  p 


er  acre 
eroent  of 


sugar  per 

ton  of  carte       Pounds       C#  P.  Ui-101 


L  p.  1*8-117* 
c.  p.  50-ia* 

C.  P.  52-16* 

C.  P.  52-38* 
C  p.  52-57* 

c.  p.  52-67* 

C.  P.  52-68* 
C.  P.  52-?* 
C  P.  52-58* 
C.  P.  53-1* 
C  P.  53-15* 
C.  P.  53-16* 
C.  p.  53-18* 
I.  P.  53-23* 


Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

First  stubble 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 
Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 

Plant  cane 


22.37 
25.39 

23.88 

1U.80 

21,21* 

2l*.6l 
23.51 

2l*.83 

25.39 


159.9 
159.2 
159.5 

177.8 
169.3 

19U.3 

12*3.6 

173.8 
157.1* 
155.5 
138.8 
171.5 
169.3 
157.1 
213.9 
183.5 


3577 
U0U2 
3809 

2631 

3596 

1782 
3h9h 

1*315 
3996 


98 
98 

61 

99 

131 

96 

119 
110 


L.S.D.  @  P  .05 


Plant  cane 
First  stubble 


3.9l* 
3.60 


20.0 
19.6 


871* 
673 


2i* 
16 


*  Unreleased  varieties 

Miscellaneous  Information  Pertaining  to  the  Cinclare  Test  Fields  for  1957 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  L.  S.  U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugar  Cane  Field  Station,  Houma,  La.,  Addition  Plantation  and  H.  A.  Webb, 
County  Agent,  West  Baton  Rouge  Parish. 

Plot  size  and  number  of  replications:  Plant  cane — 1/70  acre  plots;  C.  P.  44-101  (3)  in  light 
soil,  all  others  (4).  First  stubble— 1/100  acre  plots;  C.  P.  43-47  (3)  in  light  soil,  C.  P.  43-47  (2) 
in  heavy  soil,  all  others  (4).    Second  stubble — 1/50  acre  plots;  all  varieties  (1). 

Planting  dates:  Plant  Cane— 9/13/56;  First  stubble— 9/23/55;  Second  stubble— 9/28/54 ;  Plant 
cane  followed  summer  fallow. 

Fertilizers  and  interplanted  green  manure  crops:  Plant  cane — 45  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre,  Aus- 
trian winter  peas  turned  under;  first  stubble — 75  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre;  second  stubble — 90 
lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre. 

Weed  control  methods:     T  C  A,  24  D  cultivation. 

Insect  control  methods:  Artificial  release  of  Trichogramma  parasites  and  2  dustings  with 
Ryania. 

Stands:     Good  in  all  tests. 

Insect  infestations:     Moderate  borer  infestations. 
Weed  infestations:     Light  to  moderate. 

Varieties  lodged  at  time  of  harvest:  C.  P.  29  116 ;  C.  P.  36  105,  C.  P.  44-155,  N.  Co.  310,  C.  P. 
51-24,  C.  P.  52-16,  C.  P.  52  57,  C.  P.  52-67,  C.  P.  53-18. 

Harvest  methods  and  dates:  First  stubble  cut  by  hand,  plant  cane  and  second  stubble  cut 
with  machine,  all  tests  weighed  with  small  plot  weighing  device.  Plant  cane  tests  were  burned 
before  weighing. 

Plant  cane— light  soil— 11/29/57,  heavy  soil— 12/12/57 ;  First  stubble— 12/4/56,  10/30/57;  Second 
stubble— 12/15/55,  10/24/56,  10/30/57. 

Juice  analyses:     By  Houma  laboratory  from  15  stalks  taken  at  random  from  each   plot.     Some 
samples  of  C.   P.  29-116    (3),  C.   P.  43-47   (3),  C.   P.  44-101    (2),   C.   P.   47-193    (2),  C.   P.  48-103    (3). 
C.  P.  52-38   (3),  C.  P.  52-57   (1),  C.   P.  52-67   (1),   C.   P.  52-68   (1)   from   plant  cane  in   heavy   soil 
were  frozen  and  difficulty  was  encountered  in  clarifying  the  juices. 
Rainfall  (inches)— 1957 : 

January  1.55  April  7.08  July 

February  3.53  May  5.53  August 

March  5.44  June  7.89  September 


1.    Freezing   temperature,    winter   of    1957: 

11-32°,  12  18°,  13-32°. 

eptember   1,   1958 


October   28-32°,   29-32' 


7.13 

October 

4.15 

3.62 

November 

6.84 

9.82 

December 

3.44 

Total 

66.02 

December 

1-25°,    5-32°, 

10-31° 
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Table    15.      Average  yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Yahola  very  fine  sandy 
loam  near  Bunkie  during  the  years  1952-1956.   (Shirley  test  field). 


No. 

of 

tests 

Expressed 

Average  Yields 
as  a  Percentage  of  C. 

P.  i*l*-101 

tons 

per 

acre 

^ugar 
per  ton 
ttbfl.) 

Sugar  per 

acre 

(lbs.) 

Variety 

Plant 

:  me 

First 
stubble 

Second        All 
stubble      tests 

N.  Co.  310 
C.  P.  U8-103 
C.  P.  1*7-193 

6 

8 

5 

168 
13li 
U*2 

102 
117 
105 

150 

150 
121 

191 
166 
191* 

155 

171 
157 
11*9 

C.  P.  18-117* 

2 

130 

106 

118 

161* 

138 

C  P.  36-105 

11 

119 

90 

108 

105 

109 

107 

C.  P.  1*1*-155 

10 

100 

103 

106 

99 

103 

103 

C.  P.  i*l*-101 

11 

Hu37        175.9 

2590 

2786 

2099 

2527 

Table    16. 

Yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Yahola  very 
loam  near  Bunkie  in  1957   (Shirley  test  field). 

fine 

sandy 

Age 

Tons  of 
cane  per 
acre 

Pounds  of 
sugar  per 
ton  of  can 

Sug 

ar  per  acre 

Variety 

e      Pounds 

Percent  of 
C.  P.  1*1*«101 

C.  P.  29-116 

Plant  cane 

29.89 

136.5 

1*080 

103 

C.  P.  29-320 

Plant  cane 

22.08 

166.5 

3676 

93 

c.  p.  3U-120 

Plant  cane 

26.08 

169.6 

1*1*23 

112 

c.  p.  36-13 

Plant  cane 

25.66 

163.7 

1*201 

107 

c.  p.  36-105 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

30.1*2 
30.78 
30.60 

11*0.5 
165.6 
153.1 

1*27U 
5097 
1*686 

108 
119 
111* 

C.  P.  1*3-1*7 

Plant  cane 

27.05 

17U.8 

1*728 

120 

C.  P.  l*l*-101 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

25.73 
26.66 
26.20 

153.3 
160.7 
157.0 

391*1* 
1*281* 
1*111* 

100 
100 
100 

c.  p.  1*1*-155 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

25.30 
27.86 
26.58 

153.1* 
178.9 
166.8 

3881 
1*981* 
1*1*33 

98 
116 
108 

c.  p.  1*7-193 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

21.38 
32.38 

26.88 

163.5 
172.9 
169.2 

3U96 
5599 
1*51*8 

09 
131 
111 

c.  p.  1*8-103 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

26.76 
30.32 
28.51* 

189.1 
205.7 
197.9 

5060 
6237 
561*8 

128 
11*6 
137 

N.  Cq.  310 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 

Average 

31.35 

U0.00 

35.68 

166.8 
170,1 
168.6 

5229 
6801* 
6017 

133 
159 
11*6 

C.  P.  1*8-117* 

Plant  cane 
First  stubble 
Average 

28.21* 
31.U2 
29.83 

157.2 
168.3 
I63. 1 

1*1*39 
5288 
1*861* 

113 
123 
118 

Unreleased  varieties 
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Table    16 — Continued.    Yields  for  sugar  cane  varieties  grown  on  Yahola  very  fine 
sandy  loam  near  Bunkie  in    1957    (Shirley  test   field). 


Variety 


Ag€ 


Tons  of  Pounds  of 

cane  per        sugar  per 
acre  ton  of  cane       Pounds       C.  P.  Ui-101 


Sugar  pe 
Pe 


r  acre 
rcent  of 


C.  P.  50-U0* 
C.  P.  52-16* 
C.  P.  52-37* 
C.  P.  52-57* 
C.  P.  52-67* 
C.  p,  52-68* 
C.  P.  52-9* 
C.  P.  52-58* 
C  P.  53-1* 
C  P.  53-15* 
C.  P.  53-16* 
C.  P.  53-18* 
C.  P.  53-22* 
C.  P.  53-23* 


First 
Plant 
Plant 
Plant 
Plant 
Plant 
Plant 
Plant 
Plant 
Plant 
Plant 
Plant 
Plant 
Plant 


stubble 

cane 

cane 

cane 

cane 

cane 

cane 

cane 

cane 

cane 

cane 

cane 

cane 

cane 


23.85 
31.16 
23.27 
28.88 
29.95 
27.17 


168.5 
158.8 
138.0 
11*3.7 
I51i.ii 
180.5 
H3.8 
155.6 
136.5 
175.0 
152.0 
209.3 
161.7 
16U.8 


1*019 
U9U8 
3211 
U5o 
U62h 
U958 


9U 

125 

81 

105 
117 
126 


L.S.D.  @  P  .05 


Plant  cane 
First  stubble 


2.97 
U.20 


19.6 
15.5 


65U 
972 


17 
23 


Unreleased  varieties 


Miscellaneous  Information  Pertaining  to  the  Shirley  Test  Field  for  1957 

1.  Experiments  conducted  by  the  L.  S.  U.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sugar  Cane  Field  Station,  llouma,  La.,  Haas  Investment  Co.,  and  K.  J.  Ducote, 
County  Agent,  Avoyelles  Parish. 

2.  Plot  size  and  number  of  replications;  Plant  cane — 1/70  acre  plots;  all  varieties  (4).  First 
stubble — 1/100  acre  plots;  all  varieties  (4). 

3.  Planting:  dates:     Plant  cane— 10/4/56 ;  First  stubble  10/4/55. 

4.  Fertilizers  and  interplanted  grreen  manure  crops:  90  lbs.  nitrogen  per  acre  on  all  tests,  Meli- 
lotus  indica  turned  under  plant  cane. 

5.  Weed  control  methods:     Dalapon  and  cultivation. 

6.  Insect  control :     Artificial  release  of  Trichogramma  parasites. 

7.  Stands:     Good. 

8.  Insect  infestations:     Very  heavy  borer  infestation. 

9.  Weed  infestations:     Moderate. 

10.  Varieties  lodged  at  time  of  harvest :     N.  Co.  310  in  stubble.    None  in  plant  cane. 

11.  Harvest  methods  and  dates:     Plant  cane  cut  by  hand   and   weighed   with   small   plot   weighing 
device. 
Plant  cane— 11/12/57 ;  First  stubble— 11/12/56,  11/12/57. 

12.  Juice  analyses:     By  Houma  laboratory  from  15  stalks  taken  at  random  from  each  plot. 

13.  Rainfall  (inches)— 1957: 
January  1.06  May  1.31  September  11.19 
February              3.67                                     June                      9.81                                     October  4.71 
March                    8.25                                     July                       4.58                                    November           15.85 
April                      7.16                                     August                  1.94                                    December             3.73 


(Rainfall  data  furnished  by  H.  K.  Bubenzer  Farms,  Inc.) 


Total 


73.26 


September  1,  1958 
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rather  high  fiber  cane  and  mill  test- 
ing is  needed  to  determine  if  it  can 
be  used  commercially.  Yields  for 
C.  P.  51-24  for  1957  were  consider- 
ably lower  than  previous  years. 
This  is  a  rather  vigorous  variety 
but  it  lodges  badly  and  is  extreme- 
ly brittle. 

C.  P.  52-16,  C.  P.  52-37,  C.  P. 
52-38,  C.  P.  52-57,  C.  P.  52-67, 
C.  P.  52-68  and  C.  P.  52-71  were 
introduced  to  these  test  fields  in 
the  fall  of  1955.  First  yield  data 
for  these  varieties  were  obtained  in 
plant  cane  during  1957.  Based  on 
these  data  C.  P.  52-16,  C.  P.  52-67 
and  C.  P.  52-68  appear  to  be  the 
best  producers.  However,  an  un- 
usually high  inversion  rating  has 
been  reported  for  C.  P.  52-16  and 
it  was  decided  to  discontinue  the 
variety.  C.  P.  52-67  shows  some 
promise  for  the  Lafayette  area  since 
it  exceeded  C.  P.  44-101  in  both 
the  Billeaud  and  Youngsville  test 
fields.  The  difference  was  statis- 
tically significant  at  Youngsville. 
Although  it  produced  well  at  other 
places,  the  sucrose  is  probably  too 
low  for  general  use. 

The  most  promising  of  the  C.  P. 
52  series  appears  to  be  C.  P.  52-68. 
This  variety  averaged  better  than 
C.  P.  44-101  in  sugar  per  acre  in  5 
of  the  7  plant  cane  tests.  At  three 
places  (Reserve,  Glen  wood  and  Shir- 
ley) the  differences  were  statistic- 
ally significant.  C.  P.  52-68  was 
statistically  inferior  to  C.  P.  44-101 
at  the  Billeaud  test  field,  however. 
Although  the  average  for  C.  P. 
52-68  at  Youngsville  was  better 
than  average  for  C.  P.  44-101,  aver- 
ages for  both  varieties  were  rela- 
tively low.  Therefore,  present  data 
are  promising  for  C.  P.  52-68  in  all 
test  field  areas  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  Lafayette  area. 

C.  P.  52-68  is  a  very  attractive 
variety  which  produces  straight 
stalks  of  fairly  uniform  height  and 
of  average  diameter.  It  appears  to 
be  ideal  for  machine  cutting  as  no 
severe  lodging  has  been  observed. 
In    general,    relatively    good    stands 
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have  been  obtained;  however,  thin 
stands  have  been  observed  in  plant 
cane  where  weeds  were  prevalent. 
Stubble  stands  and  vigor  appear  to 
be  excellent.  In  tons  of  cane  per 
acre  it  has  been  equal  to  C.  P.  44- 
101  and  it  has  been  superior  to 
C.  P.  44-101  in  sugar  per  ton  of 
cane.  Some  plants  with  mosaic  have 
been  found  in  test  field  plots,  how- 
ever. 

No  yield  data  for  the  C.  P.  53 
series,  which  were  introduced  to 
the  test  fields  in  1956,  have  been 
obtained.  However,  juice  analyses 
have  been  made  and  sugar  per  ton 
values  were  calculated.  C.  P.  53-18 
was  outstanding  in  sugar  per  ton 
of  cane,  equalling  C.  P.  48-103  in 
this  respect.  All  of  the  C.  P.  53  in- 
troductions showed  sufficient  plant 
cane  vigor  for  further  study. 
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1958  SUGARCANE  VARIETY 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  LOUISIANA 

Prepared  jointly  by  personnel  of  the  Louisiana  State   University 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  and 

the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  Sugarcane 

Field  Station,  Houma,  Louisiana 


The  following  recommendations 
are  based  primarily  on  results  obtain- 
ed in  out  field  test  plots  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Federal  and  State 
stations  over  a  period  of  several 
years.  At  the  present  time  C.  P.  44- 
101  appears  to  be  the  most  valuable 
variety  for  general  planting  in  all 
areas  and  on  all  soil  types  in  the 
sugarcane  district  except  in  the  Red 
River  area,  where  yields  of  N.  Co. 
310,  C.  P.  48-103,  C.  P.  47-193  and 
C.  P.  36-105  have  been  above  those 
of  C.  P.  44-101  and  where  heavy 
borer  infestations  are  allowed  to  de- 
velop. While  C.  P.  44-101  is  recom- 
mended generally  as  the  major  cane, 
other  varieties  have  a  place  for  cer- 
tain purposes. 

N.  Co.  310  has  given  yields  of  cane 
and  sugar  above  those  of  C.  P.  44-101 
on  both  light  and  heavy  soils,  and  is 
more  tolerant  to  cold,  but  it  is  later 
maturing.  It  is  more  likely  to  lodge 
than  C.  P.  44-101,  but  when  lodged 
can  be  handled  with  harvester  pick- 
up attachments  with  less  loss  than  a 
variety  such  as  C.  P.  36-105  which, 
because  of  its  brittleness,  breaks 
when  the  stalks  are  straightened  by 
the  harvest  machines.  It  is  suscepti- 
ble to  both  mosaic  and  red  rot  and 
cane  to  be  used  for  seed  should  be 
inspected  for  mosaic  and  rogued 
where  necessary. 

C.  P.  48-103  and  C.  P.  47-193  have 
shown  superiority  over  both  C.  P. 
136-105  and  C.  P.  44-101  in  some  tests. 
C.  P.  48-103  is  by  far  the  earliest 
[maturing  variety  available,  and  a  suf- 
ficient acreage  should  be  planted  for 
harvest  during  the  early  part  of  the 
[harvest  season.  C.  P.  47-193  is  also 
jearlier  maturing  than  C.  P.  44-101 
land  should  be  grown  on  the  heavier 
isoil  types;  however,  it  does  not  with- 
stand freeze  injury  as  well  as  C.  P. 


44-101  and  also  has  a  higher  inver- 
sion rating.  It  should  therefore  be 
harvested  first. 

Many  growers  are  still  obtaining 
satisfactory  results  with  C.  P.  36-105, 
which  is  slightly  earlier  maturing 
than  C.  P.  44-101.  It  has  responded 
to  heat  treatment  for  control  of  stunt- 
ing disease.  Cane  grown  from 
treated  seed  may  be  slightly  lower  in 
sugar  content  than  untreated,  but 
should  produce  satisfactory  sucrose 
for  medium  early  harvesting.  It  is 
more  resistant  to  borer  injury  than 
C.  P.  44-101  but  does  not  withstand 
freeze  injury  as  well. 

C.  P.  44-155,  C.  P.  43-47  and  C.  P. 
36-13  are  higher  in  sucrose  than  C.  P. 
44-101  and  may  be  grown  on  well 
drained  light  soils  as  secondary  canes 
where  recommended  below. 

C.  P.  52-68,  which  is  being  released 
in  1958,  is  adapted  to  both  light  and 
heavy  soils.  Seed  cane  will  not  be 
available  for  commercial  scale  plant- 
ing this  year. 

Recommendations  by  Areas 

1.  Avoyelles,  Rapides,  upper  St. 
Landry  and  Pointe  Coupee  Parishes : 

a.  Light  soils :  C.  P.  48-103  for 
early  harvesting,  N.  Co.  310,  C.  P. 
36-105,  C.  P.  44-101  and  C.  P.  36-13. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  C.  P.  47- 
193,1  N.  Co.  310  and  C.  P.  44-101. 

2.  East  and  West  Baton  Rouge, 
Iberville,  Ascension,  lower  Pointe 
Coupee  and  St.  Landry  Parishes: 

a.  Light  soils:  C.  P.  48-103  for 
early  harvesting,  C.  P.  44-101,  N. 
Co.  310,  C.  P.  36-105,  C.  P.  44-155 
and  C.  P.  36-13. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  C.  P.  47- 
193,1  N.  Co.  310,  and  C.  P.  44-101. 

3.  Assumption,  St.  James,  St. 
John,  St.  Charles,  Lafourche  and 
Terrebonne  Parishes: 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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a.  Light  soils :  C.  P.  48-103  for 
early  harvesting,  C.  P.  44-101,  N. 
Co.  310,  C.  P.  36-105  and  C.  P.  44- 
155. 

b.  Heavier  soil  types:  C.  P.  47- 
193,1  N.  Co.  310  and  C.  P.  44-101. 

4.  St.  Mary,  Iberia  and  St.  Martin 
Parishes : 

a.  Light  soils:  Limited  plant- 
ings of  C.  P.  48-103  for  early  har- 
vesting, C.  P.  44-101,  N.  Co.  310, 
C.  P.  36-13,  C.  P.  44-155  and  C.  P. 
36-105. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types : 
C.  P.  47-193,1  N.  Co.  310  and  C.  P. 
44-101. 

5.  Lafayette,   Vermilion   and  ter- 
race soils  in  St.  Landry  Parish: 

a.  Light  soils:  C.  P.  44-101,  N. 
Co.  310,  C.  P.  36-13  and  C.  P.  44- 
155. 

b.  Mixed  and  heavier  soil  types : 
C.  P.  47-193,1  N.  Co.  310  and  C.  P. 
44-101. 


1  C.  P.  47-193  is-  listed  first  for  these  soil  types 
because  it  is  earlier  maturing  and  does  not  with- 
stand freeze  injury  as  well  as  C.  P.  44-101.  It 
should  be  harvested  first.  N.  Co.  310  and  C.  P.  44- 
101  are  higher   yielding. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

(Continued  from  page  312) 
dent,  Spreckels  Sugar  Company,  San 
Francisco,  California;  Gordon  Ly- 
ons, Executive  Manager  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Beet  Growers  Association, 
Ltd.,  Stockton,  California;  Dr.  Ar- 
turo  Roque,  Director,  Agriculture 
Experiment  Station  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Puerto  Rico,  Rio  Piedras, 
Puerto  Rico;  and  Josiah  Ferris,  Vice 
President  of  the  American  Sugar 
Cane  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture announced  increased  wage  rates 
for  workers  employed  in  the  produc- 
tion, cultivation,  and  harvesting  of 
sugar  cane  in  Florida  between  July 
1,  1958,  and  June  30,  1959. 

The  rates  are  5  cents  per  hour 
higher  than  those  specified  for  the 
1957-58  period.  The  new  rates  re- 
quire payment  of  80  cents  per  hour 
for  tractor  drivers  and  operators  of 
other  mechanical  equipment  and  70 
cents  per  hour  for  all  other  workers. 
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UP  FRONT 
WITH  THE  LEAGUE 


by  A.  W.  Dyken 


Proportionate   Shares 

Beginning  on  page  337  of  this  issue 
we  are  printing,  for  the  record,  the 
1959  Proportionate  Shares  Acreage 
Determination.  The  Determination 
authorizes  a  ten  per  cent  increase  in 
the  Louisiana  and  Florida  cane  acre- 
age for  the  1959  crop. 
Annual   Meeting   September   25th 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  skip- 
ped the  front  page,  we  beg  to  report 
that  the  Thirty-sixth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  American  Sugar  Cane 
League  will  be  held  in  the  Grand 
Ball  Room  of  the  Roosevelt  Hotel, 
New  Orleans,  beginning  at  1:30  on 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 25th. 

Officers  and  members  of  the 
League's  Executive  Committee  will 
be  elected  at  this  meeting,  and  all 
members  of  the  League  are  urged  to 
attend. 

Don't  let  the  location  of  the  meet- 
ing fool  you.  There  will  be  no  danc- 
ing in  the  Grand  Ball  Room  on  the 
afternoon  of  September  25th.  With 
things  like  they  are,  nobody  feels  like 
dancing. 


Which  reminds  us  that  the  price 
today  of  raw  sugar,  delivered  New 
Orleans,  is  exactly  what  it  was  eleven 
years  ago  while  the  prices  of  many 
things  we  buy  have  just  about 
doubled.  The  Sugar  Division  tells 
us  that  the  reason  they  keep 
the  price  of  sugar  so  low  is  be- 
cause, otherwise,  substitute  sweeten- 
ers will  put  us  out  of  business*.  Since 
the  price  of  sugar  has  never  been 
high — well,  lets  just  skip  it. 
Meeting 

We  don't  know  whether  it  has  any 
significance,  but  we  see  by  a  notice 
dated  September  8th  that  a  meeting 
of  the  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
American  Sugar  Cane  League  is  to 
be  held  in  a  room  in  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel  called  the  "Wildcatter  Room". 
The  notice  says  that  the  Legislative 
Committee  expects  to  swap  ideas 
with  the  Senators  and  Congressmen 
from  Louisiana. 
Festival    Starts    September    26th 

The  Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Festival 
and  Fair,  which  is  an  enjoyable  occa- 
sion, gets  under  way  on  Friday,  Sep- 
( Continued  on  page  346) 
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IN  THE  FIELD 
WITH  LLOYD  LAUDEN 


by  Lloyd  L.  Louden 


The  actual  mechanics  of  making  a 
fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  a 
limited  amount  of  seed  of  a  newly 
released  variety  of  cane  is  certainly 
not  an  easy  job.  There  are  always 
many  problems  which  arise  in  mak- 
ing any  type  of  allocation  and  sugar- 
cane is  no  exception. 

To  begin  with,  growers  in  the  sug- 
ar belt  have  ordered  3,523  tons  of 
C.P.  52-68.  The  supply  available  for 
distribution  is  2,228  tons.  The  allo- 
cation of  the  seed  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  acreage  in  cane  on  each  farm 
and  the  amount  of  seed  available  in 
the  area.  In  one  area  farmers  re- 
ceived an  allocation  of  1  ton  of  seed 
for  every  50  acres  in  cane.  In  all 
other  areas  1  ton  was  allocated  for 
every  60  acres  in  cane.  The  2,228 
tons  available  are  distributed  over  45 
Increase  Stations  located  throughout 
the  belt. 

The  amount  of  seed  at  each  In- 
crease Station  varies.  The  three  Pri- 
mary Increase  Stations  always  re- 
ceive a  new  variety  at  least  one  year 
before  Secondary  Increase  Stations. 
Primary  Increase  Stations  then  sup- 
ply each  Secondary  Station  with  a 
small  amount  of  the  new  variety. 
Because  Primary  Stations  also  serve 
as  Secondary  Stations,  these  Stations 
usually  have  more  seed  available  at 
the  time  of  distribution  than  other 
increase  stations.  Other  factors  of 
production  such  as  the  stand  received 
the  first  year  a  variety  is  transferred 
to  the  Secondary  Increase  Station 
materially  affect  the  amount  of  seed 
at   each   station   when   a   variety    is 
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Distribution  of  C.P.  52-68 

released. 

Growers  were  given  a  choice  of 
three  locations  from  which  to  re- 
ceive seed.  In  most  cases  growers 
were  allocated  cane  from  one  of  their 
choices,  but  because  of  the  extra 
heavy  demand  in  certain  areas,  some 
growers  were  allocated  cane  from  sta- 
tions other  than  their  choice. 

An  effort  was  made  to  have  one 
and  two  ton  orders  of  small  growers 
allocated  first  and  at  the  location  of 
choice,  but  in  some  instances  this 
could  not  be  done.  One  Station  had 
as  many  as  forty  1  ton  orders  with  a 
total  of  136  tons  ordered.  That  sta- 
tion had  only  30  tons  of  seed  avail- 
able. A  nearby  Secondary  Station 
with  about  70  tons  of  seed  available 
for  distribution  was  discarded  be- 
cause of  a  high  percentage  of  mosaic 
disease.  Mosaic  disease  prevented 
the  distribution  of  C.P.  52-68  from 
three  Secondary  Stations.  This  alone 
will  cause  many  growers  to  travel 
a  greater  distance  for  their  cane. 
These  orders  had  to  be  transferred. 

One  ton  orders  were  not  reduced. 
Everyone  who  ordered  one  ton  will 
receive  one  ton  regardless  of  the  size 
of  the  farm. 

C.P.  52-68  was  transferred  to  Sec- 
ondary Increase  Stations  in  the  fall 
of  1956.  In  1957  Secondary  Stations 
had  only  2  to  4  short  rows  of  plant 
cane  which  was  planted  from  a  small 
bundle  of  cane  received  from  Pri- 
mary Stations.  Test  Field  results  at 
L.S.U.  and  the  U.S.D.A.  were  so 
promising  that  Secondary  Stations 
were   asked   to   stretch   the   seed   as 
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IN    WASHINGTON 
WITH  JOE  FERRIS 

by  Josiah  Ferris 


The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  U.  S. 
Beet  Sugar  Association  was  held  in 
San  Francisco,  California,  Septem- 
ber 3rd  and  4th.  The  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Marvin  L. 
McLain,  and  the  Director  of  the  De- 
partment's Sugar  Division,  Lawrence 
Myers,  attended  the  meeting  and 
gave  informal  talks.  Among  the  sub- 
jects discussed  were  next  year's  beet 
acreage  requirements,  the  probable 
United  States  sugar  consumption  for 
1959,  and  the  increased  use  of  corn 
sweeteners  by  industrial  users. 

Robert  H.  Shields  was  reelected 
President  and  General  Counsel,  and 
Dr.  Phillip  E.  Jones  was  reelected 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  Alum- 
ni Research  Foundation  recently  an- 
nounced results  of  experiments  with 
a  new  compound  made  of  sugar.  Ac- 
cording to  the  news  story  the  com- 
pound has  saved  the  lives  of  many 
patients  suffering  from  increased 
brain  pressure,  caused  by  concus- 
sions, fractures  and  other  head  and 
brain  injuries,  including  tumors  and 
blood  clots. 

The  new  compound  is  made  of 
sugar  combined  with  urea.  The  form 
of  sugar  used  is  invert  sugar  which 
provides  the  vehicle  for  introducing 
the  urea  into  the  blood  stream  by  in- 
jection. 

In  the  case  of  severe  head  injuries 
or  brain  tumors  the  brain  swells  as 


the  amount  of  the  cerebro  -  spinal 
fluid  in  which  the  brain  is  bathed  in- 
creases. The  normal  brain  virtually 
fills  the  skull  cavity,  so  there  is  no 
room  for  swelling.  The  brain  tissue, 
therefore,  is  forced  against  its  bony 
cell,  bringing  on  headaches,  dizziness 
and   eventually   irreparable   damage. 

In  the  past  it  was  not  known  how 
to  remove  excess  fluid  from  the  brain 
without  endangering  life.  At  the 
same  time,  surgeons  knew  that  un- 
less the  fluid  was  quickly  removed, 
the  delicate  brain  cells  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Surgery  to  remove  the  fluid 
was  in  many  cases  unsuccessful. 

Medical  authorities  believe  they 
can  spare  victims  unnecessary  dis- 
tress and  can  increase  the  chances 
of  saving  a  patient's  life  with  the 
new  sugar-urea  compound. 

According  to  the  report  the  com- 
pound has  been  successfully  used  in 
more  than  400  cases  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  alone. 

At  present  the  sugar-urea  com- 
pound has  been  available  only  for 
experimental  purposes  and  restricted 
use,  but  according  to  the  Managing 
Director  of  the  Foundation  —  "it  is 
hoped  that  it  can  be  put  on  the 
world  market  in  adequate  quantity 
within  a  few  months.  The  Founda- 
tion has  licensed  its  manufacture  and 
sale  to  Baxter  Laboratories  of  Mor- 
ton, Grove,  Illinois." 


much  as  possible.  In  the  fall  of  1957 
Secondary  Stations  stretched  the 
seed  using  one  cane  and  a  short  lap 
to  plant.  Today  the  industry  has 
2,228  tons  of  this   new  variety  for 


distribution.  The  variety  could  have 
been  held  over  one  more  year  for 
further  increase,  and  the  allocation 
of  seed  to  growers  would  have  been 
(Continued  on  page  348) 
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1959  CROP  PROPORTIONATE  SHARES 

(Sugar  Determination  855.6) 


Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 302  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  "act"),  the  following  determina- 
tion is  hereby  issued: 

§  855.6  Proportionate  Shares  for 
Sugarcane  Farms  in  the  Mainland 
Cane  Sugar  Area  for  the  1959  Crop. 
(a)  Definitions.  "Acreage"  or  "acres" 
as  used  in  this  section  means  the 
area  of  sugarcane  within  the  farm 
proportionate  share  on  which  sugar- 
cane is  grown  and  marketed  (or 
processed)  for  the  extraction  of  sug- 
ar or  liquid  sugar,  or  which  is  har- 
vested for  seed  or  abandoned  and 
classified  as  bona  fide  abandonment 
under  procedure  issued  by  the  Com- 
modity Stabilization  Service  The 
term  "operator"  as  used  in  this  sec- 
tion means  the  person  who  as  pro- 
ducer controls  and  directs  the  opera- 
tions on  the  farm.  The  term  "Secre- 
tary" as  used  in  this  section  means 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  whom  au- 
thority has  been  delegated,  or  to 
whom  authority  may  hereafter  be 
delegated  to  act  in  his  stead. 

(b)  Farm  Proportionate  Share. 
A  1959-crop  proportionate  share  for 
each  sugarcane  farm  in  the  Main- 
land Cane  Sugar  Area,  as  constituted 
at  the  beginning  of  harvest  of  the 
1959  crop  on  such  farm,  shall  be 
established  as  hereinafter  provided 
in  terms  of  acres  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Stabilization  and  Conservation 
County  Committee  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  "county  committee") 
for  the  county  in  which  the  farm 
headquarters  is  located.  (1)  Farms 
for  which  1958  Farm  Proportionate 
Shares  were  Established,  (i)  The 
1959  proportionate  share  for  any 
farm  for  which  a  proportionate 
share  was  established  pursuant  to 
§  855.5  (Determination  of  Propor- 
tionate Shares  for  the  1958  Crop, 
22   F.R.   8112),   shall   be  the   larger 


of  (a)  ten  acres  or  (b)  110  percent 
of  the  final  established  1958  propor- 
tionate share  for  the  farm,  or  in 
the  case  of  subdivisions  or  combina- 
tions of  1958  farms,  110  percent  of 
the  1958  proportionate  share  com- 
puted in  accordance  with  divisions 
(b)(1)  (ii)   and   (iii). 

(ii)  The  1958  proportionate  share 
for  any  farm  which  is  subdivided 
for  the  purposes  of  the  1959-crop 
proportionate  share  program  shall 
be  divided  among  the  subdivisions 
for  the  purposes  of  establishing  1959- 
crop  proportionate  shares  for  such 
subdivisions  pursuant  to  division  (b) 
(1)  (i)  by  one  of  the  following  meth- 
ods: By  multiplying  the  1958  pro- 
portionate share  for  the  farm  of 
which  such  subdivisions  were  a  part 
by  percentage  that  the  cropland  suit- 
able for  the  production  of  sugarcane 
in  each  subdivision  is  of  the  total 
cropland  suitable  for  the  produc- 
tion of  sugarcane  in  the  1958  farm; 
or,  if  the  county  committee  deter- 
mines that  the  use  of  the  cropland 
relationship  in  any  case  results  in 
the  establishment  of  a  proportionate 
share  which  is  materially  inconsis- 
tent with  the  acreage  of  sugarcane 
grown  on  any  subdivision  during  the 
crop  years  1956,  1957  and  1958,  or 
is  not  representative  of  the  existing 
sugarcane  acreage  growing  on  any 
subdivision,  by  apportioning  the 
1958  proportionate  share  for  such 
farm  to  the  subdivisions  thereof  on 
the  basis  of  the  total  acreage  of  sug- 
arcane grown  within  farm  propor- 
tionate shares  on  each  subdivision 
during  the  crop  years  1956,  1957  and 
1958,  or  on  the  basis  of  existing 
acreage  of  sugarcane  growing  on 
each  subdivision;  or  if  all  persons 
concerned  in  the  subdivision  of  such 
farm  file  a  written  request  with  the 
county  committee  which  is  approved 
by  the  county  committee,  by  appor- 
tioning the  1958  proportionate  share 
for  such  farm  to  the  subdivisions 
thereof    on    the    basis    of    the    total 
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acreage  of  sugarcane  grown  within 
farm  proportionate  shares  on  each 
subdivision  during  the  crop  years 
1956,  1957  and  1958  or  on  the  basis 
of  existing  acreage  of  sugarcane 
growing  on  each  subdivision,  which- 
ever basis  is  requested. 

(iii)  If,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
1959-crop  proportionate  share  pro- 
gram, two  or  more  farms  as  consti- 
tuted for  the  1958-crop  proportion- 
ate share  program,  or  two  or  more 
subdivisions  of  any  such  farms  are 
combined,  or  there  is  a  combination 
of  one  or  more  such  farms  and  one 
or  more  such  subdivisions,  the  1958 
proportionate  share  computed  for 
the  combined  farm  for  the  purposes 
of  division  (b)  (1)  (i)  shall  be  the 
sum  determined  by  adding  the  1958 
farm  proportionate  shares  of  entire 
1958  farms,  if  any,  involved  in  the 
combination,  and  the  1958  propor- 
tionate shares  calculated  for  farm 
subdivisions,  if  any,  involved  in  the 
combination,  as  provided  in  division 
(b)(1)  (ii). 

(2)  New  Farms.  The  proportion- 
ate share  for  any  farm  for  which 
a  1958  proportionate  share  was  not 
established  shall  be  5.0  acres. 

(3)  Transfer  of  Farm  Proportion- 
ate Shares.  The  proportionate  share 
established  or  which  would  have  been 
established  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (1)  of  this  paragraph  for  any 
land  either  removed  from  sugarcane 
production  because  of  transfer  by 
sale,  lease  or  donation  to  any  Feder- 
al, State  or  other  agency  or  entity, 
having  the  right  of  eminent  domain, 
or  transferred  to  such  an  agency  or 
entity  for  use  primarily  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sugarcane  for  experiment- 
al purposes,  shall,  upon  application 
to  the  appropriate  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  State 
Office  (referred  to  in  this  section 
as  "State  Office")  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  such  transfer,  be 
added  to  the  proportionate  share,  if 
any,  established  for  other  land  with- 
in the  State  owned,  purchased,  or 
leased  by  the  owner  of  the  land  so 
transferred. 


(4)  Adjustments  of  Proportionate 
Shares.  Wherever  the  county  com- 
mittee determines  that  the  propor- 
tionate share  established  for  a  farm 
is  not  large  enough  to  provide  for 
experimental  seedings  of  sugarcane 
under  the  supervision  of  a  Federal 
or  State  agency,  or  is  not  fair  and 
equitable  as  compared  with  propor- 
tionate shares  for  other  farms  in 
the  county  or  parish,  considering 
the  availability  and  suitability  of 
land,  adequacy  of  drainage,  avail- 
ability of  production  facilities,  and 
the  production  experience  of  the  op- 
erator, the  county  committee  shall, 
after  review  of  all  the  facts,  for- 
ward the  case,  together  with  its  rec- 
ommendations, to  the  appropriate 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation State  Committee  (referred 
to  in  this  section  as  "State  Commit- 
tee"). The  State  Committee  shall 
review  the  county  committee's  rec- 
ommendation, make  such  adjust- 
ments in  the  proportionate  share  as 
are  determined  to  be  necessary  to 
establish  a  proportionate  share  for 
the  farm  which  will  permit  the  plant- 
ing of  such  experimental  acreage  or 
one  which  is  fair  and  equitable  con- 
sidering the  foregoing  factors  and 
return  the  case  to  the  county  com- 
mittee indicating  appropriate  dis- 
position. For  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing such  adjustments,  a  maximum 
of  440  acres  is  hereby  established 
for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  and  a 
maximum  of  60  acres  is  established 
for  the  State  of  Florida. 

(5)  Notification  of  Proportionate 
Shares.  Each  operator  of  a  farm  for 
which  a  proportionate  share  is  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  notified  in  writing  on  be- 
half of  the  county  committee  of  the 
proportionate  share  established  for 
his  farm  and  of  his  right  to  appeal 
under  subparagraph  (7)  of  this 
paragraph. 

(6)  Notification  of  Excess  Sugar- 
cane  Acreage.  If  the  county  commit- 
tee determines  that  the  measured 
acreage  of  sugarcane  for  any  farm 
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is  in  excess  of  the  acreage  estab- 
lished as  the  proportionate  share  for 
such  farm,  written  notice  of  the 
acreage  in  excess  of  the  proportion- 
ate share  (referred  to  in  this  section 
as  "excess  acreage")  and  of  the  eli- 
gibility requirements  for  payment 
as  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (c)  (6) 
of  this  section  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  operator  of  such  farm. 

(7)  Appeals.  A  producer  of  sugar- 
cane who  believes  that  the  propor- 
tionate share  established  for  his 
farm  pursuant  to  this  section  is  in- 
equitable may  file  an  appeal  in  writ- 
ing at  the  local  Agricultural  Stabili- 
zation and  Conservation  County  Of- 
fice (referred  to  in  this  section  as 
"county  office")  prior  to  July  1, 
1959.  The  county  committee  shall 
make  such  adjustments  as  are  neces- 
sary due  to  the  use  of  any  incorrect 
data  in  determining  the  proportion- 
ate share.  In  any  other  case,  the 
county  committee  shall,  after  review 
of  all  the  facts,  forward  the  case, 
together  with  its  recommendation, 
to  the  State  Committee.  The  State 
Committee  shall  review  the  county 
committee's  recommendation,  act  up- 
on the  appeal,  and  return  the  case 
to  the  county  committee  indicating 
the  appropriate  disposition.  Upon 
receipt  thereof,  the  county  commit- 
tee shall  notify  the  producer  in  writ- 
ing as  soon  as  possible  regarding 
the  decision  on  his  appeal.  If  the 
producer  is  dissatisfied  with  the  de- 
cision, he  may  appeal  in  writing  be- 
fore September  1,  1959,  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Sugar  Division,  Commodi- 
ty Stabilization  Service,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C,  whose  decision  shall 
be  final.  In  acting  upon  the  appeal, 
the  State  Committee  or  the  Director 
shall  consider  only  such  matters  as 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section 
are  required  or  permitted  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  county  committee  in 
the  establishment  of  the  farm  pro- 
portionate share  to  be  reviewed. 

(8)  Erroneous  Notice  of  1959  Pro- 
portionate Share.  If  through  error, 
a  producer  is   officially  notified   of 


a  1959  proportionate  share  for  his 
farm  greater  than  the  proportionate 
share  properly  established  pursuant 
to  this  section,  and  it  is  found  by 
the  State  Committee  that  such  pro- 
ducer acting  solely  on  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  erroneous  no- 
tice, marketed  1959-crop  sugarcane 
from  an  acreage  in  excess  of  the  pro- 
portionate share  properly  established, 
the  producer  will  be  deemed  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  farm  propor- 
tionate share  unless  he  marketed 
sugarcane  for  sugar  from  an  acre- 
age in  excess  of  the  proportionate 
share  stated  in  the  erroneous  notice 
or  unless  it  is  determined  by  the 
State  Committee  that  the  error  was 
so  gross  as  to  place  the  producer  on 
notice  regarding  the  error.  However, 
the  Sugar  Act  payment  with  respect 
to  the  farm  shall  be  limited  to  the 
amount  of  sugar  commercially  re- 
coverable from  the  sugarcane  mar- 
keted (or  processed)  from  the  acre- 
age within  the  properly-established 
proportionate  share. 

(c)  Eligibility  for  Payment  Under 
the  Act.  The  eligibility  of  any  pro- 
ducer of  sugarcane  for  payment  un- 
der the  act  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  conditions:  (1)  That  the 
acreage  of  sugarcane  grown  on  the 
farm  and  marketed  (or  processed) 
for  the  production  of  sugar  or  li- 
quid sugar  shall  not  exceed  the  pro- 
portionate share  determined  for  the 
farm  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion, except  that  any  sugarcane 
grown  on  acreage  in  excess  of  such 
proportionate  share  may  be  market- 
ed (or  processed)  for  the  extraction 
of  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  for  livestock 
feed  or  for  the  production  of  live- 
stock feed,  if  the  operator-producer 
on  the  farm  furnishes  to  the  county 
committee  weight  tickets  evidencing 
that  such  sugarcane  was  sold  by  him, 
or  was  processed  by  or  for  him  for 
the  extraction  of  sugar  or  liquid  sug- 
ar for  livestock  feed  or  the  produc- 
tion of  livestock  feed,  and  if  so  sold, 
was  purchased  by  the  processor  for 
such  purpose.  Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing    provisions    of    this    sub- 
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paragraph,  the  producer  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  met  the  requirements 
for  payment  with  respect  to  market- 
ings (or  processings)  within  the 
farm  proportionate  share  where  sug- 
arcane was  marketed  (or  processed) 
for  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  from  an 
acreage  on  the  farm  exceeding  the 
farm  proportionate  share,  provided 
that:  (i)  Such  excess  acreage  is  not 
more  than  the  larger  of  two-tenths 
acre  or  one  percent  of  the  farm  pro- 
portionate share  but  not  to  exceed 
three  acres,  and  (ii)  within  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  processing  of 
such  excess  sugarcane,  the  producer 
has  arranged  for  a  quantity  of  sugar 
which  was  produced  from  sugarcane 
in  the  Mainland  Cane  Sugar  Area, 
which  had  not  been  marketed  to  fill 
a  quota  for  such  area  as  provided 
in  Part  8l6  of  this  Chapter  and 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  quantity 
of  sugar  produced  from  such  excess 
acreage,  to  be  made  subject  to  a 
bond  given  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Part  816  of  this  Chapter 
which  provides  that  a  condition  of 
such  bond  be  that  the  sugar  shall 
be  used  for  livestock  feed  or  for  the 
production  of  livestock  feed.  The 
Sugar  Act  payment  in  any  such  case 
shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of 
sugar  commercially  recoverable  from 
the  sugarcane  marketed  (or  proc- 
essed) from  the  acreage  within  such 
share ; 

(2)  That  the  number  of  share 
tenants  or  sharecroppers  engaged  in 
the  production  of  sugarcane  of  the 
1959  crop  on  the  farm  shall  not  be 
reduced  below  the  number  so  en- 
gaged with  respect  to  the  previous 
crop,  unless  such  reduction  is  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Committee.  In 
considering  such  approval  the  State 
Committee  shall  be  guided  by  wheth- 
er the  reduction  was  the  result  of  a 
voluntary  action  of  the  share  tenant 
or  sharecropper,  or  whether  the  re- 
duction was  beyond  the  control  of 
the  producer; 

(3)  That  the  producer  shall  not 
have  entered  into  any  leasing  or 
cropping  agreement  for  the  purpose 


of  diverting  to  himself  or  any  other 
producer  any  payments  to  which 
share  tenants  or  sharecroppers  would 
be  entitled  if  their  leasing  or  crop- 
ping agreements  for  the  previous 
crop  were  in  effect; 

(4)  That  the  requirements  of  the 
act  with  respect  to  child  labor  shall 
have  been  met,  except  that  such  re- 
quirements shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  sugarcane  marketed  (or  proc- 
essed) from  an  acreage  in  excess  of 
the  proportionate  share  for  the  farm 
for  the  production  of  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  for  livestock  feed  if  the  pro- 
ducer furnishes  proof  which  the  coun- 
ty committee  finds  acceptable  and 
adequate  that  the  work  performed 
by  any  child  subject  to  such  require- 
ments was  related  solely  to  such 
sugarcane ; 

(3)  That  the  requirements  of  the 
act  and  of  the  regulations  issued 
pursuant  thereto  with  respect  to 
wage  rates  and,  in  the  case  of  a 
processor-producer  (a  producer  who 
is  also  a  processor),  prices  paid  for 
sugarcane  shall  have  been  met; 

(6)  That  if  the  county  committee 
determines  there  is  excess  acreage 
of  sugarcane  on  a  farm:  (i)  Any 
excess  acreage  which  the  producer 
elects  to  plow-out,  abandon,  or  har- 
vest separately  must  be  so  disposed 
of  before  or  after  the  harvest  of 
sugarcane  for  sugar  and  appropriate 
notification  must  be  given  by  the 
operator  to  permit  verification  by  a 
county  office  representative  of  the 
action  taken,  except  that  in  Florida 
excess  acreage  may  be  plowed-out  or 
harvested  for  cattle  feed  during  the 
period  that  sugarcane  is  being  har- 
vested for  sugar  if  the  county  office 
is  notified  prior  thereto  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  that  office  verifies  that 
such  acreage  has  been  plowed-out  or 
harvested  for  cattle  feed ; 

(ii)  Any  excess  acreage  of  sugar- 
cane harvested  for  feed,  the  manu- 
facture of  sirup,  or  sugar  for  live- 
stock feed  or  for  the  production  of 
livestock  feed  concurrently  with 
acreage  within  the  proportionate 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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share  which  is  being  harvested  for 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar  must  be  staked 
out  or  similarly  and  clearly  identi- 
fied by  a  representative  of  the  coun- 
ty office  and  the  staked-out  acreage 
must  be  so  located  on  the  farm  that 
it  may  be  harvested  readily  without 
interfering  with  the  harvest  of  pro- 
portionate share  acreage  and  the 
identity  of  the  sugarcane  from  ex- 
cess acreage  must  be  maintained  sep- 
arately after  harvest  to  assure  its 
marketing  to  the  mill  for  such  pur- 
poses; Provided,  that  if  sugarcane 
is  harvested  from  excess  acreage  for 
the  manufacture  of  sirup  concur- 
rently with  the  harvest  of  sugarcane 
for  the  production  of  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar,  other  than  sugar  for  livestock 
feed,  and  such  acreage  is  not  staked- 
out  or  identified  as  provided  above  in 
this  division  (ii),  the  producer  shall 
not  market  a  quantity  of  sugarcane 
for  the  production  of  sugar  or  liquid 
greater  than  the  total  of  the  tonnages 
of  sugarcane  marketed  for  both  sug- 
ar and  sirup  multiplied  by  the  per- 
centage that  the  acreage  harvested 
for  sugar  on  the  farm  is  of  the  total 
acreage  of  sugarcane  marketed  for 
both  of  such  purposes. 

(iii)  An  estimate  of  the  average 
tons  of  sugarcane  per  acre  growing 
on  excess  acreage  which  has  been 
staked-out  or  similarly  identified  and 
which  has  been  designated  for  har- 
vest for  sirup  or  sugar  for  livestock 
feed  must  be  made  jointly  and  before 
harvest  by  a  representative  of  the 
county  office  and  by  the  operator  of 
the  farm,  which  estimate  must  be 
reduced  to  writing  and  signed  by 
the  operator  and  placed  on  record  in 
the  county  office. 

(iv)  Any  farm  operator  who  mar- 
kets sugarcane  from  excess  acreage 
for  sirup  must  furnish  to  the  county 
committee  weight  tickets  evidencing 
that  such  sugarcane  was  sold  by  him 
or  processed  by  him  or  for  him  for 
such  purpose,  and  in  the  case  where 
excess  acreage  is  staked-out  and  an 
estimate  is  made  as  provided  in  divi- 
sion (iii)  of  this  subparagraph,  if 
the  average  tonnage  of  sugarcane  per 


acre  grown  on  such  excess  acreage, 
as  computed  by  dividing  the  total 
tonnage  of  sugarcane  marketed  for 
sirup  by  the  excess  acreage,  is  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  estimate  made 
pursuant  to  division  (iii)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, no  payment  shall  be  made 
until  the  operator  furnishes  proof  ac- 
ceptable to  the  county  committee  that 
the  sugarcane  from  all  of  the  excess 
acreage  on  the  farm  was  marketed 
or  disposed  of  other  than  for  seed  or 
the  production  of  sugar  or  liquid 
sugar  except  sugar  or  liquid  sugar 
for  livestock  feed. 

(v)  The  operator  must  maintain 
a  record  of  the  excess  acreage  in  each 
field  or  parts  of  fields  and  the  meth- 
od and  purpose  of  disposal  of  sugar- 
cane grown  on  excess  acreage  in 
each  such  case. 

(d)  Filing  Application  for  Pay- 
ment. Application  for  payments  au- 
thorized under  Title  III  of  the  act 
with  respect  to  sugarcane  planted 
on  a  farm  for  harvest  during  the 
1959-crop  season  shall  be  made  on 
Form  SU-120  by  a  producer  on  the 
farm  (as  used  in  this  section  the  term 
"producer"  means  any  person  who  is 
the  legal  owner  at  the  time  of  har- 
vest or  abandonment  of  a  portion  or 
all  of  the  crop  of  sugarcane  grown 
on  the  farm  for  the  extraction  of 
sugar  or  liquid  sugar)  or  his  legal 
representative  or  heirs  who  must 
sign  and  file  the  form  in  the  county 
office  for  the  county  where  the  farm 
or  major  portion  thereof  is  located 
or  with  a  representative  of  such  of- 
fice no  later  than  June  30,  1961. 

(e)  Determination  of  Eligibility 
and  Basis  for  Payment  and  Appeals 
for  Review  Thereof.  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  regulations  relating 
to  conditional  payments,  compliance 
with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
act  and  regulations  for  any  payment 
authorized  under  Title  III  of  the  act, 
the  facts  constituting  the  basis  for 
any  such  payment,  and  the  amount 
thereof  shall  be  determined  by  the 
county  committee.  Any  producer 
may,  within  15  days  after  notice 
thereof    is    forwarded    to    or    made 
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FRESHER  CANE  INCREASES  SUGAR  RECOVERIES  AND 
PROFITS  FOR  BOTH  GROWERS  AND  PROCESSORS 

by  W.  F.  Guilbeau,  E.  E.  Coll,  and  L.  F.  Martin,  Southern  Regional 
Research  Laboratory*  New  Orleans,  La. 


Abstract 

The  steadily  declining  trend  from 
1939  through  1952  in  the  percentage 
of  the  total  sugar  in  cane  recovered 
by  the  factories  raised  serious  doubt 
!  of  continued  prosperity  of  the  Louisi- 
ana   Sugar    industry.     Calculations 
from  the  recapitulated  results  of  op- 
erations of  all  factories  for  the  14- 
year    period    (1)    showed    that   this 
I  trend,  if  continued,  would  bring  the 
percentage  recovery  of  sugar  down 
from  80';   in  1939  and  previous  sea- 
sons to  only  70%  by  1956   (2).    The 
recovery  was  less  than  75%   of  the 


sugar  cane  in  the  1952  crop.  Fortu- 
nately the  downward  trend  did  not 
continue  and  recoveries  of  75-76% 
have  been  realized  in  the  latest  sea- 
sons for  which  recapitulated  factory 
results  are  available  (3).  Fresher 
sugarcane  delivered  to  the  mills  more 
promptly  after  harvesting  and  in 
cleaner  condition  has  contributed 
much  to  maintaining  better  recover- 
ies in  the  last  two  crops,  although  in- 
creased production  of  the  superior 
C.P.  44-101  cane  and  favorable  grow- 
ing and  harvesting  weather  have 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


available  to  him,  request  the  county 
!  committee   in  writing  to   reconsider 
I  such  determination.  The  county  com- 
mittee shall  notify  the  producer  of 
its  decision  in  writing.    If  the  pro- 
ducer   is    dissatisfied    with    the    de- 
jcision  of  the  county  committee,   he 
may,  within  15  days  after  the  date 
I  of  mailing  of  the   decision  to  him, 
!  appeal  in  writing  to  the  State  Com- 
mittee.   The  State  Committee  shall, 
after  giving  the  producers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  the  Commit- 
i  tee,  if  so  requested,  notify  the  pro- 
ducer of  its  decision  in  writing  with- 
in 30  days  after  the  submission  of 
the  appeal.    If  the  producer  is  dis- 
i  satisfied    with    the    decision    of   the 
State  Committee,  he  may,  within  15 
days  after  the  date  of  mailing  of  the 
decision  to  him,  request  the  Secretary 
to  review  the  decision  of  the  State 
Committee.    The  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  final.   Determinations 
by  the  County  and  State  Committees 
and  reviews  thereof  shall  be  made 
and  decided  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  provisions  of  the  act  and 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
thereunder  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  in  the  individual  case. 

(f)     Obtaining    Information    Re- 
garding   Eligibility    for    Payment. 


Where  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  in- 
formation to  assist  the  county  com- 
mittee in  determining  compliance 
with  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
act  and  regulations  for  any  payment 
authorized  under  Title  III  of  the  act, 
the  facts  constituting  the  basis  for 
any  such  payment  of  the  amount 
thereof,  or  to  assist  the  State  Com- 
mittee or  the  Secretary  in  reviewing, 
upon  appeal,  any  such  determination 
by  the  county  committee,  any  such 
information  with  respect  to  acreage 
or  compliance  shall  be  obtained  as 
provided  in  the  applicable  provisions 
of  Part  718  of  Chapter  VII  of  this 
Title,  as  amended.  If  the  operator  or 
his  representative,  of  any  farm  with 
respect  to  which  application  is  made 
for  any  payment  authorized  under 
Title  III  of  the  act  prevents  the  ob- 
taining of  the  information  necessary 
to  determine  compliance  with  the  con- 
ditions for  any  such  payment,  the 
facts  constituting  the  basis  of  any 
such  payment  or  the  amount  thereof, 
as  provided  in  this  paragraph,  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  act  and 
regulations  for  any  such  payment 
shall  be  deemed  not  to  have  been  met 
until  such  farm  operator  or  his  rep- 
resentative permits  such  information 
to  be  obtained. 
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helped  in  achieving  this  result. 

Further  improvement  in  delivering 
cleaner  cane  as  soon  as  possible  af- 
ter harvesting  should  reverse  the 
trend  and  raise  the  recovery  of  sug- 
ar by  the  factories  to  the  80%  that 
was  common  before  it  became  neces- 
sary to  harvest  mechanically.  The 
sugar  content  of  cane  has  varied  from 
season  to  season  with  no  significant 
trend  up  or  down  from  approximate- 
ly 210  lbs.  of  96  test  raw  sugar  per 
ton.  Experiments  carried  out  during 
the  1954  and  1955  seasons  on  the  ef- 
fect delay  in  grinding  harvested  cane 
under  practical  field  and  factory  con- 
ditions showed  that  a  considerable 
increase  in  available  sugar  can  be 
expected  when  the  average  delay  in 
grinding  cane  is  reduced  to  less  than 
48  hours  (4).  Growers  will  benefit 
from  increased  amounts  of  available 
sugar  in  cane  delivered  promptly,  and 
factories  will  profit  by  the  actual  re- 
covery of  a  larger  percentage  of  the 
sugar  in  the  fresh  cane.  New  varie- 
ties, such  as  C.P.  48-103  which  ma- 
tures early  and  has  a  high  sugar 
content,  should  produce  200  lbs.  of 
96  test  raw  sugar  per  ton  if  ground 
as  soon  as  possible  after  harvesting. 

Rising  processing  costs  make  it 
more  important  than  ever  for  fac- 
tories to  process  cane  that  will  pro- 


duce the  maximum  amount  of  raw 
sugar  per  ton  of  cane  milled.  Effer- 
son  and  Cobb  (5)  determined  in  1949 
that  fixed  overhead  made  the  pro- 
cessing of  cane  yielding  150  lbs.  of 
raw  sugar  marginal  or  unprofitable. 
Costs  have  risen  since  then,  so  that 
ft  is  necessary  to  obtain  more  than 
150  lbs.  per  ton  to  realize  an  adequate 
profit  on  prices  that  can  be  expected 
for  raw  sugar  and  molasses.  In  ad- 
dition to  loss  from  greater  overhead 
costs  per  ton  of  sugar  produced,  stale 
cane  cannot  be  milled  as  efficiently. 
Extraction  is  lower,  the  juice  is  more 
difficult  to  clarify,  and  larger  quanti- 
ties of  mud  must  be  handled  with 
more  filtrate  returned  to  clarifiers. 
This  results  in  further  loss,  because 
actual  recoveries  are  less  than  the 
theoretically  available  sugar  paid  for. 
The  longer  operating  season  required 
to  produce  a  given  quota  of  sugar 
from  the  low  recoveries  obtained 
from  stale  cane  increases  the  losses 
from  inefficient  extraction  and  clari- 
fication, and  from  excessive  overhead 
costs. 

Tables  1,  2,  and  3  show  estimates 
of  the  losses  for  increasing  periods 
of  delay  in  grinding  harvested  cane 
for  growers  on  operations  of  various 
acreages,  and  for  factories  operating 
at  different  capacities. 


TABLE 

{ 

Value 

:>f  1,000  T. 

Sugarcane 

_l?54 

1955 

1954-1955 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Farm  Value 

Farm  Value 

Farm  Value 

Losses 

Days 

Avg.  of 

for 

Avg.  of 

for 

for  . 

after 

Old 

6  Tests 
lbs. 

1000  T. 

8  Tests 
lbs. 

1000  T. 

1000  T. 

36  hours 

1 

150.8 

$7104.00 

$7100 

1-1/2 

$6880 

0 

2 

146.4 

$6628 

$648o 

$400 

3 

134.3 

$5924 

$6080 

$800 

k 

$5830 

$1050 

5 

$5610 

$1270 

6 

$5420 

$1460 

7 

121.8 

$5011.20 

$5260 

$1620 

8 

$5l4o 

$1740 

9 

133.6 

$5211+.  00 

$5030 

$1850 

10 

$4940 

$1940 

11 

112.6 

$4695 

$4850 

$2030 
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In  Table  1,  columns  1  and  3  show 
the  sugar  recovery  from  1  ton  of  cane 
on  the  day  the  cane  was  milled  in 

1954  and  1955.  Columns  2  and  4  give 
the  values  of  1,000  tons  of  cane  cor- 
responding to  the  sugar.  Column  5 
shows  the  values  for  1,000  tons  of 
cane   calculated   from  the   1954   and 

1955  experiments  for  every  day  from 
the  1st  day  to  the  11th  day  after  har- 
vesting. Column  6  gives  the  losses  in 
dollars  to  the  farmers  for  any  delay 
in  delivering  cane  beyond  36  hours 
after  harvesting. 

Table  2,  column  1,  shows  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  days  to  grind 
the  sugarcane  to  produce  10,000  tons 
of  sugar  due  to  the  decrease  in  su- 


crose content  in  the  cane,  because  it 
requires  a  larger  amount  of  sugar- 
cane to  produce  the  same  quantity 
of  sugar.  Column  2  shows  the  cal- 
culated values,  obtained  from  data 
on  the  cost  of  sugar  production  for 
different  sucrose  contents  in  cane 
given  by  Efferson  and  Cobb  for  pro- 
ducing a  quota  of  10,000  tons  of  su- 
gar, and  column  3  shows  the  losses 
due  to  milling  cane  36  hours  after 
harvesting. 

In  Table  3,  columns  1  and  2  give 
the  losses  to  the  farmers  and  factory 
owners  in  Louisiana  based  on  the 
cane  and  sugar  produced  in  1955 ;  in 
column  3  is  the  total  loss  to  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


TABLE  2 

Factory    Loss 

2000  Ton  Daily  Capacity  with  a  10,000  Ton  Sugar  Quota 


Recoverable 

Days  Required    Total  Cost 

Loss  from 

96°  Sugar 

to  Produce     to  Produce 

Delayed 

Days  Old 

in  Cane 

10,000  T.  Sugar   10, OOOT. Sugar 

Milling 

0 

1 

36  Hours  Allowed  Before  Milling 

1-1/2 

146.1 

68.5       $1,370,000 

$    000 

2 

142.0 

70.5       1,434,000 

64,000 

3 

139-0 

72.0        1,1480,000 

110,000 

4 

136.5 

73.3        1,520,000 

150,000 

5 

134.0 

7U.7       1,556,000 

186,000 

6 

131.5 

76.1       1,596,000 

226,000 

7 

129.0 

77.6       1,634,000 

264,000 

8 

126.5 

79.1       1,672,000 

302,000 

9 

124.0 

80.7       1,712,000 

3^2,000 

10 

121.5 

82.  4       1,748,000 

387.000 

TABLE  3 

Loss  to  the  Sugarcane  Industry 

(Based   on    1955   Production — 5,660,000   T.    Cane    and   455,000    T.    Sugar) 


Days  Old 


Losses  to 
Fanners 


Losses  to 
Factories 


Total  Losses  to 
Sugar  Industry 


0 
1 

1-1/2 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 
7 


$2,264,000 
4,528,000 
7,188,200 
8,263,600 
9,169,200 
9,848,400 


$  2,912,000 
5,000,000 

6,825,000 

8,463,000 

10,283,000 

12,012,000 


$  5,176,000 
9,528,000 
14,013,200 
17,926,000 
19,452,200 
21,860,400 
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RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  THOMAS  BREGGER 

By  B.  A.  Belcher,  a  former  Colleague 


Dr.  Thomas  Bregger,  physiologist 
and  sugarcane  breeder  at  Everglades 
Experiment  Station,  Belle  Glade, 
Florida  for  the  past  23  years  re- 
tired from  active  duty  on  July  1  at 
age  70.  He  devoted  23  of  his  45 
active  professional  years  at  the 
Florida  station  breeding  sugarcanes 
for  increased  yields  and  resistance 
to  diseases  and  insects.  During  this 
time  he  produced  and  studied  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  sugarcane 
seedlings  from  the  crosses  he  made 
for  Florida.  One  of  the  Florida 
canes  developed  by  him,  F.  36-819, 
has  been  a  leading  variety  in  com- 
mercial plantings  at  Fellsmere,  Flor- 
ida. This  variety  also  has  been  used 
as  a  parent  in  many  crosses  made 
by  U.S.D.A.  sugarcane  breeders.  In 
recent  years  these  crosses  have  giv- 
en promising  seedlings  for  Louisi- 
ana. 

Dr.  Bregger  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  later  re- 
ceived his  PhD  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. He  spent  21  months  with 
the  Expeditionary  Forces  in  World 
War  I  and  served  with  the  7th  Regi- 
ment of  the  3rd  Division  in  Europe. 
He    was    awarded    a    Distinguished 


Service  Cross  and  a  Croix  de 
Guerre.  Following  World  War  I, 
he  spent  3  years  breeding  sugarcane 
in  Puerto  Rico,  3  years  in  the  breed- 
ing of  corn  for  Government  of 
Argentina  near  Buenos  Aires,  Ar- 
gentina. Before  coming  to  the  Ever- 
glades Experiment  Station,  he  had 
served  a  year  as  instructor  in  Hor- 
ticulture in  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands. 
He  has  served  as  Commander  of 
Everglades  Post  No.  20  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  President  of  the  Belle 
Glade,  Florida  Rotary  Club,  several 
times  as  Director  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Belle  Glade  and  is  an 
official  of  the  Gulfstream  Council  of 
Boy  Scouts  of  America.  He  has  been 
and  continues  active  in  the  civic 
affairs  of  his  community. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bregger  make  their 
home  at  8  N.W.  Avenue  E.  in  Belle 
Glade.  They  have  3  daughters  and  a 
son  all  married  and  living  elsewhere 
in  this  country. 

Sugarcane  growers  have  appreci- 
ated not  only  his  ability  but  his 
practical  application  of  research  on 
field  problems.  The  best  wishes  of 
his  many  friends  go  with  him  in  his 
retirement. 


FRESHER  CANE 

sugarcane  industry  in  milling  sugar- 
cane for  any  delay  beyond  36  hours 
after  harvesting. 
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UP  FRONT 

(Continued  from  page  335) 
tember  26th  at  its  permanent  site  in 
New  Iberia,  La.  The  dates  for  the 
Fair  are  September  26,  27,  and  28. 
If  you  will  turn  to  page  347  you  will 
see  a  picture  of  the  very  lovely  Miss 
Billie  Jon  Mulhearn,  of  Bunkie,  La., 
who  has  been  the  Festival's  reigning 
queen  during  the  year  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  Miss  Mulhearn  is  pictured 
in  New  York  where  she  was  the  first 
lady  ever  to  be  presented  on  the 
Floor  of  the  New  York  Coffee  and 
Sugar  Exchange. 

Queen  Sugar  XVII,  who  will  suc- 
ceed Miss  Mulhearn  as  the  first  lady 
(Continued  on  page  348) 
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HOW  SWEET  CAN   YOU   GET? 
Sugar   trading   was   brisk   on   the   New   York   Coffee   and    Sugar    Exchange    (Thursday, 
June  26)    when   pretty   Billie  Jon   Mulhearn    (18)    of   Bunkie,   La.,   took   over   as   sugar 
caller    for    the    day.      Here    she    is    at    the    sugar    quotation    board — marking    up    some 
vital   statistics,    her   own,    of   course! 
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or  sugar,  will  be  crowned  this  year 
at  the  Coronation  cerimonies  which 
are  scheduled  to  begin  at  8:15  P.M. 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 27th.  With  her  will  be  Mr.  Branan 
Beyt,  of  St.  Martinville,  who  has  been 
chosen  to  rule  as  King  Sucrose  XVII. 
Mr.  Beyt  has  had  a  distinguished 
association  with  the  Louisiana  Sugar 
Industry.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Contact  Committee  of,  the  American 
Sugar  Cane  League  and  is  well  known 
throughout  the  State  for  his  efforts 
towards  the  mechanization  of  field 
operations.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
farmers  in  the  St.  Martinville  area 
to  use  a  mechanical  cane  harvester. 
His  father  was  a  founder  of  the  Iberia 
Sugar  Co-operative  and  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this 
big  milling  enterprise.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Vida  Sugars,  Inc. 

Ralph  Brown  Promoted 

Our  friend  Ralph  R.  Brown,  who 
succeeded  another  friend  of  ours,  B. 
B.  Jones,  as  the  county  agent  of 
Orleans  Parish  and  the  Manager  of 
the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Great- 
er New  Orleans  Area,  has  been 
named  district  program  specialist 
with  the  Louisiana  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Service  and  will  soon  make 
his  headquarters  at  Louisiana  State 
University  in  Baton  Rouge.  Succeed- 
ing him  will  be  George  Raymond 
Queen,  who  was  county  agent  of  St. 
Bernard  Parish  and  former  assistant 
county  agent  of  Orleans  Parish.  We, 
of  course,  wish  both  Mr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  Queen  great  success  in  their  new 
undertakings. 

IN  THE  FIELD 

(Continued   from  page   336) 
much  easier,  but  this  wo.j;d  have  only 
further  delayed  you,  the  grower,  re- 
ceiving a  new  variety  of  cane. 

The  industry  is  most  fortunate  to 
have  members  who  are  willing  to 
help  in  the  testing  and  increasing  of 
new  varieties  of  cane.  These  cooper- 
ators  render  a  most  valuable  service 
to  our  industry. 


Commercial  Members 

of  the 

AMERICAN  SUGAR  CANE 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  U.S.A.,  INC. 


AMERICAN  CYNAMID  CO. 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  MOLASSES  CO.,  OF 

LOUISIANA,  INC. 

400  N.  Gayoso  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

HARRY  L.  LAWS  &  CO.,  INC. 
126  Carondelet  Street 
New  Orleans  12,  La. 

THE   HIBERNIA   NATIONAL   BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 

LAMBORN   &   COMPANY,    INC. 

Carondelet   Building 

New  Orleans,   La. 

LEBOURGEOIS  BROKERAGE  CO. 

823  Per  dido  Street 

New  Orleans,  La. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF 

COMMERCE 

New  Orleans,  La. 

PENICK  &  FORD  LTD.,  INC. 

National  Bank  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
^   (Louisiana  Division) 
P.  O.  Box  1250         New  Orleans  10,  La. 

STANDARD  SUPPLY  &  HARDWARE 

CO.,   INC. 

822  Tchoupitoulas  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

CORP.,  INC. 

837  Whitney  Building 

New  Orleans,  La. 

WHITNEY  NATIONAL  BANK 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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